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To greet many bappy New Years. 


Seek 


We hope in our heart, 
When thou shalt depart, 

To find no occasion for tears, 
But may our glad voice 
With singing rejoice, 








THE WISE EXPEDIENT. 
“ Divide the living child in two..—1 Kincs3: 25. 


[see ENGRAVING.] 


Tue frontispiece of this volume represents one of the most 
impressive scenes in Biblical history. Solomon, anointed king and 


endowed with divine wisdom, occupies the chair of state in the 
royal court, for the exercise of the highest judicial authority of his 
kingdom. The crown rests gently on his head, and a wand, the 
symbol of power, is in his right hand. He is attended by sol- 
diers from his body-guard, and by a deputation from his counsellors. 

Before him are two women, called ‘‘ harlots,’’>— a term then and 
there frequently denoting inn-keepers, or hostesses— whose case has 
come up from the inferior court, and awaits his decision. They 
reside together, and have sons of nearly the same age. But while 
they are sleeping, each with her infant by her side, one of them 
kills her child by overlaying it. She arises from her bed, and ex- 
changes it for the other, resting quietly on the breast of its mother, 
who, upon the discovery of the cruel theft practised upon her, ex- 
postulates with her companion, and endeavors in vain to recover her 
stolen boy. 

There were no witnesses of the crime, for these women were 
alone in the house, and no one among their friends and neighbors 
could identify either infant, or decide which was its real mother. 
Both refuse the dead child and claim the living. Which shall 
have it? Who can tell the real mother? Morning dawns, the 
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tidings fly, the excitement rises “en and still higher. At the hour 
appointed by the king for the audience of his subjects, the heart- 
stricken mother, unable to recover her darling, bears the dead child 
into his royal presence, lays it on the marble floor, relates to him 
her sad stony, and claims her living boy. ‘‘ The other woman said, 
‘Nay; but the living is my son, and the dead is thy son;’ and this 
said, ‘No; but the dead is thy son, and the living is my son.’’ 

The king was not wanting in expedients, but immediately com- 
manded a soldier to bring a sword; and when it was brought he 
said, ‘* Divide the living child in two, and give half to the one and 
half to the other.” 

The executioner unsheathes his gleaming blade, takes the living 
child in his hand, and prepares to strike the fatal blow. Behold 
the different parts which these two mothers now act! See the 
hypocritical garb falling from the shoulders of the one, and true 
maternal love welling up from the deepest fountains of the other's 
heart. She casts herself upon her knees before the king and the 
executioner, clasps her child frantically in her arms, presses him to 
her breast, then interposes her own person to shield him from the 
murderous steel, and, fixing her wild and protruded eye on her sov- 
ereign, cries out, ‘‘O, my lord, give her the living child, and in no 
wise slay it!” 

How unlike the other, who 4 is unmoved either by maternal ten- 
derness or by sympathy for her agonized associate, but stands fixed 
in determined covetousness, while envy glimmers in her eye, and 
revenge both knits her brow and clenches her fist; and her bitter 
hatred talks of murder: “ Let it be neither mine nor thine, but 
divide it.” Cruel woman ! 

Yet the experiment proves successful, and reveals the true mother, 
to whom the king awards the living child. No wonder that his wisdom 
commanded the admiration of all Israel! But let us not forget its 
source; it was from God, and in answer to prayer, — from Him 
who pum to all liberally, and upbraideth not. ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall 
receive.’ 

Alas, what had become of this dear child but for its mathes! s love 
and interposition! It must have perished; and so would all chil- 
dren but for Him who so loved them that he laid down his life to 
save them. 





THE HAPPY HOME. 


Tao HAPPY HOME, 
BY MRS. L. H, SIGOURNEY. 


Make bright the hearth where children throng 
In innocence and glee ; 

With smiles of love, and voice of song, 
The spirit’s harmony ; 


With healthful sports that flush the cheek, 
With mother’s fond caress ; 

Nor let the father blush to seek 
His merry boy to bless ; 


For far adown the vale of life, 
When he his lot shall bear, 

This hallowed gleam shall light the strife, 
And gild the clouds of care. 


Though midnight storms and breakers roar, 
Such treasured spells shall be 

A light-house ’mid the wrecking shore, 
The star of memory ;— 


Shall warn him of temptation’s wiles, 
His faltering feet entice ; 


O, cheer the home where childhood smiles, 
And guard the man from vice ! 


COVETOUSNESS. 


BY REV. PROFESSOR LAWRENCE. 


THERE has never been a period in the history of our country 
when the temptation to covetousness was greater than the present. 
Recent discoveries of mineral wealth, and the facilities for commerce 
by means of electro-magnetism and steam-power, have opened new 
channels of trade and more fruitful fields of industry. In thig 
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activity and incoming affluence the church has its full share. The 
business of its members brings forth plentifully. They are pulling 
down their barns and warehouses, and building greater ones, saying, 
‘We have much goods laid up for many years.” 

This state of worldly prosperity is most perilous to the Christian. 
A member of the Rev. John Newton’s congregation, impressed with 
the dangers of wealth, sent to his pastor the following note: ‘A 
young man, having come to the possession of a very considerable 
fortune, requests the prayers of the congregation that he may be 
preserved from the snares to which it exposes him.” ‘‘ If,” said Mr. 
Newton in his comment, ‘if the man had Jost a fortune, the world 
would not have wondered to see him put up a note; but this man 
has been better taught.’’ Under a sense of the danger of covetous- 
ness, Leighton says, ‘‘ To desire that our journey should be by the 
troublesome and dangerous road of worldly prosperity is a mighty 
folly.” 

But what is covetousness? In the most general sense of thie term, 
it is inordinate desire. In respect to riches, it is the love of money, 
which is the root of ‘all evil. Where it becomes a ruling passion, 
it dethrones God in the soul, and places an idol in his stead. Hence, 
it is impossible for those who trust in riches to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. Christ classes the covetous with adulterers and mur- 
derers, and gives the salutary caution, ‘‘ Beware of covetousness, 
which is idolatry.” 

With such a contrariety between covetousness and Christianity, can 
they coéxist in the same person? If not, how few can be saved! If 
they can, yet how baleful must be its influence in checking the growth 
of the religious spirit, and in deforming the Christian character ! 

But what is covetousness? A desire to acquire property, with no 
desire to use it for the benefit of mankind. 

It is an eagerness in acquiring it, which tempts to infractions of 
the golden rule. 

A love of gain which leads to adventurous speculation with bor- 
rowed capital, having the bankrupt law in view as a relief in case of 
failure, is covetousness. 

When men do not give of their substance as the Lord has pros- 
pered them, they are covetous. 

When they hoard their wealth during their life-time, relinquish- 
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ing it to Christ by a bequest when death casts them out of their 
stewardship, they are guilty of this sin. 

When the poor make their penury an excuse for not-casting their 
mite into the Lord’s treasury, and the rich purchase exemption from 
personal effort by contributing a little of their substance, that 
without further interruption they may acquire more for their own 
purposes, they are influenced by covetousness. When activity in 
gaining wealth diminishes delight in the word of God, and faith 
and fervency in prayer, this sin is making inroads upon piety. 

When, in their concern respecting profits and losses, men forget 
the significance of that question of their Lord, ‘‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” this root 
of all evil is the cause. 

These simple tests are drawn from the obvious fact, that men are 
as much under obligation to do business for the glory of God as to 
preach or pray for the same end. In each of these ways the church, 
by the life of many of its members, indicates to the world that 
business is their first object, and religion the second; that money is 
the principal thing, and holiness a subordinate end. 

Let any one take his position in some wealthy Sabbath congrega- 
tion, in one of our cities, and see what disclosures the application of 
these tests will make. Here sits a young and reputable member of 
the church, entering on a prosperous business. He is not penu- 
rious, yet he gives to charitable objects only on occasions, and, 
because he is just beginning his career, gives sparingly. He intends 
to do more when better able; but, as Providence smiles upon his 
efforts, the ardor of his love grows cool. Secret prayer becomes 
irksome, and is finally abandoned. Riches have increased, and he 
has set his heart upon them. Had he in the beginning formed a 
plan for doing good, and extended it as his wealth increased, he 
would have been more than safe. But he had no such plans, and, 
consequently, has.yielded more and more to the covetous spirit, till 
he has well-nigh made shipwreck of his faith. This is the history 
of thousands who in early life were promising members of the 
church. ‘‘ When I had but a little,” said a man under the deep 
conviction of his sad error, ‘‘ it seemed to me hardly worth saving; 
but when my fortune became large, it then appeared very important 
that it should be kept together, and be accumulating.” 
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On another seat is an older member, with a family around him. 
In ten years he has quadrupled his possessions, but has not increased 
his donations to the cause of Christ one farthing. Wealth is roll- 
ing in upon him by thousands, and he is laying it up by thousands ; 
but to win men to God, he gives it by dollars, perhaps by dimes. 
He values himself according to the amount of his worldly substance. 
He says, ‘‘ Mine own arm hath gotten me this wealth ;” and “ sac- 
rifices to his own drag, and burns incense to his own net.” He 
aspires to the aristocracy of wealth much more ardently than to the 
true nobility which wisdom and moral worth impart. He has made 
gold his hope, and said unto the most fine gold, Thou art my confi- 
dence. His children are in doubt whether the love of money may 
not be perfectly compatible with pure religion, and the hoarding of 
it on earth no impediment to laying up the treasure in heaven. 
Men of the world pronounce him a hypocrite, or Christianity a 
fabrication. Neither are true. He is simply a covetous Christian. 

Near him sits another, whose character suffers from the same 
cause. He is in the condition for which Agur prayed,— the state 
most favorable to healthful Christian development. He has neither 
riches nor poverty; but he is not content. Constant at the public 
services of the church, he yet gains no visible benefit from them. 
He is guilty of no flagrant moral obliquity, nor is his life marked 
by any particular sensibility to his obligations to do good. He takes 
advantage of the necessities of others, and sometimes grinds the face 
of the poor. He shows the best part of an article as a specimen, 
and then sells the worst. He never trades unless he is sure of hav- 
ing the best of the bargain. His Christian consistency is destroyed, 
and his religious influence lost. He is a burden to the church, and 
covetousness is the cause. 

There is still another, whose estate is computed by hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps by millions. He is a man of intelligence, and 
some Christian activity. He is a teacher in the Sabbath-school, it 
may be, and a member of several benevolent societies. He gives 
frequently, and, in comparison with some others, liberally. But his 
wealth is increasing out of all proportion to the increase of his 
donations. ‘The Boards of Missions, Education and Publication, are 
calling loudly for aid, which it is in his power to furnish; but he 
withholds it. Missionaries, bearing the heat and burden of the day, 
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send home their estimates of the lowest expense with which they can 
carry on the glorious work; the secretaries cut these down still 
lower, and then the churches fail to meet even this restricted 
demand. Inquiring heathen cry aloud for the bread of life, and 
many perish for the want of means to impart it tothem. Retrench- 
ments have been forced upon the Boards; the great evangelical 
work has in some places been brought to a stand, and in others 
partially reclaimed fields have been given back to the wastes of 
heathenism. Laborers in the field have relinquished a part of their 
scanty living; and in one case the whole was for a time given up 
to meet this painful exigency. And this rich disciple with others 
like him could have averted the famine of the Word, and given a 
new impulse to the work of winning souls. He heard the voice of 
his Master from the whitening but decaying fields, calling upon him 
for ten, twenty, or fifty thousand. dollars; but he concludes that it 
is not his duty to give so much now. He has made his will; and, 
when he can have neither the pleasure nor honor of managing his 
estates any longer, he will then bequeath a fifth or a fourth part of 
them to the Lord. . 

But will wealth accomplish more for the world’s. conversion, 
demised in such masses at the close of life, than distributed in smaller 
sums during its course? Far otherwise. It breaks in upon the 
uniformity of that steady onward movement necessary to a healthy 
action, and to the highest success in the great work. It creates a 
surplus of funds at one time, which, if applied in opening new fields, 
is likely to be followed by a necessity for retrenchment when the 
work falls back upon the current contributions. And does not their 
Master require that those whom he has so greatly prospered should 
be, in the main, the administrators of their own estates? Were 
they to obey his command, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth,” would they leave such large trusts to their executors? 
Could they do thus if they ‘‘ laid by in store on the first day of the 
week, according as God hath prospered them”? Would they not 
be richer in good works at their decease for such a living benefi- 
cence, and the church better with their example, than it can be with 
only their post-mortem benefactions? Would not their children be 
happier in a larger inheritance of godliness, and more likely to do 
honor to their memory, than with such a temptation to complaint 
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when remittances are made to benevolent societies, which, but for 
such bequests, would have fallen to them? Why do so many cling 
to the mass of their wealth till it is too late to gain any personal 
benefit from its bestowment, or derive any pleasure from witnessing 
the good accomplished by it; till the church has too much reason 
to regard their removal as increasing rather than weakening her 
moral forees? Why? Alas! the love of money is the cause. It 
has grown into the very soul. It has given shape and tone to the 
whole character. And this subtle poison has been cherished under 
the deceptive idea of a future benevolence, to be consummated by 
the executors of a last will ! 

There are some circumstances in which legacies are the only 
expedient of returning to the Lord his own with usury. A working 
capital must often be retained, to which labor is making daily 
additions as a means of the largest benefactions while living; or a 
limited provision must be retained for sickness, or the infirmities of 
age, or for the future necessities of one’s own family. All such 
uses of property, when the whole is truly consecrated, come as really 
as any other under the principle of stewardship. 

Thus, Black Phebe, of Brunswick, Me., ranked for her eminent 
piety among the honorable women, was accustomed to deposit with a 
female friend the excess of her earnings above her expenses and her 
charities, demising to the American Board, as her residuary legatee, 
the sum of ten dollars and forty cents. 

O, if we could expel covetousness from the hearts of Christians, 
how would there go with it much of the prevalent insensibility to 
the worth of the soul, and to the price paid for its redemption! 
What room would it leave in the church for a generous and world- 
wide benevolence! How would it restore vigor and symmetry to 
the Christian character, keeping the treasury of the Lord full o! 
substance, and the field full of reapers! What icebergs of selfish 
ness would it melt from the heart of the church! What dimnes 
would it take from her eye, and what a palsy from her right arm! 
How would such an exorcism of this evil spirit leave her to be ani- 
mated and governed by the all-conquering love of Jesus, and give 
her wings to fly into the uttermost parts of the world, bearing the 
blessed Gospel to the sin-worn and weary of earth’s perishing 
inhabitants ! ; 
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‘* Dreamer, waken ! loiterer, hasten ! what thy task is, understand ! 
Thou art here to purchase substance, and the price is in thy hand. 


Has the turoult of the market all thy sense confused and drowned ? 
Do its glistening wares entice thee, or its shouts and cries confound ? 


O, beware, lest thy Lord’s business be forgotten, while thy gaze 
Is on every show and pageant which the giddy square displays ! 


Barter not his gold for pebbles ; do not trade in vanities ; 
Pearls. there are of price, and jewels, for the purchase of the wise.’’ 


PRUDENT WIVES, 


BY REV. E. PORTER DYER. 


Some women there are, 
Good women, though rare, 
Whose lives are devotedly spent 
In duties of home, 
Who wish not to roam, 
But seem to be always content. 


Such women I love 
All others above ; 

For, modest, contented and meek, 
Their children they train, 
Dress tidy, though plain, 

And others’ true happiness seek. 


O, give me the wife, 
To sweeten my life, 
Who, prudent in deed and in word, 
Can manage with skill, 
Yet bows to the will 
Of her gracious Redeemer and Lord ; 


Who worships apart, 
In the joy of her heart, 
That God whom the angels adore ; 
Then turns from her prayer 
To duty and care, 
With more cheerful song than before. 
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Such woman is mine ; 
The gift is divine ; 
And no one, 0, no one but He 
Who doeth all well, 
Its richness can tell ! 
Why should he bestow it on me? 


Harp, lift up thy song, 
Her praises prolong ; 
For, since this divine gift was given, 
My heart has grown light, 
My home has grown bright — 
Both filled with this sunshine of heaven. 


OLD AND NEW CUSTOMS. 
BY AN AGED PARISHIONER. 


In the year 1807, almost fifty years ago, on a cold, frosty morn- 
ing in November, the small, quiet village of P , in the eastern 
part of Massachusetts, was alive with interest and excitement. 
Though it was not the Sabbath, yet the church-bell rang out full 
and clear; nor was this call an unwelcome one, for soon the farm- 
houses seen in the distance send their willing inmates to take their 
accustomed places beneath the sacred roof. At an early hour the 
house is filled to overflowing, and still wagon after wagon drives to the 
door, the passengers alight, and are disappointed to find there is no 
room. In the mean time, after tuning the flutes, bass-viol and fiddle, 
the choir break forth into a triumphant song, and then the services 
of the occasion commence. It is plainly to be seen that it is no 
ordinary occasion which has drawn together such a crowd of eager 
listeners, some from the distance of ten or twenty miles. It is an 
event which has occurred but once in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. It is the ordination of a pastor. 

Three months previous to this time the good old Dr. F was 
gathered to his fathers like a shock of corn fully ripe. During the 
latter years of his invaluable life he had often urged his people to 
provide him a successor or colleague, that when his heavenly Father 
called him home he might not leave them as sheep having no shep- 
herd. But as he enjoyed a green old age, being hale in body and 
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vigorous in mind, this affectionate people could not endure the thought 
of hearing the words of life from other lips; so that when, at the close 
of the Lord’s day, early in September, just as the sun was sinking 
to his rest, he calmly closed his eyes in death, his honest, warm- 
hearted people felt that they had lost their best earthly friend and 
adviser. From the three aged deacons, who occupied seats just below 
the pulpit, and who had so faithfully codperated in all their pastor’s 
measures for the good of the parish, down to the humble members 
of the almshouse, every one mourned a father dead. How well I 
can remember the sorrow of my grandfather when, early the next 
morning, as we were seated in order for family devotions, a neighbor 
drove hastily into the yard, and announced the sad tidings! It was 
so sudden, so unexpected, that for a few moments the family sunk 
under the blow. But soon grandfather laid aside his glasses, wiped 
the tears which were flowing down his pale and furrowed cheeks 
then arose, and with clasped hands said in a broken voice, “‘ ‘The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ My children, let us pray.” Never can I forget that 
prayer, many parts of which were inarticulate from emotion, while 
sobs echoed from every part of the room. 

During the weeks which followed, how often he laid the state of 
the parish before the Lord! ‘* Thou seest, O God, our desolate con- 
dition; we are as sheep without a shepherd. In infinite wisdom 
thou hast removed from our sight one who was dear to us as the 
apple of our eye, one who has been a faithful watchman upon the 
walls of Zion, who has led our feet in the right path; but we try 
not to murmur at thy righteous will, for we acknowledge thy right 
to do what thou wilt with thine own; but, O, send us a man after thine 
own heart, who shall break to us the bread of life !” 

For several Sabbaths the neighboring ministers supplied the place 
of the beloved but deceased pastor, after which measures were taken 
which resulted in the settlement of the only candidate which they 
heard. At this distance of time I can hardly restrain a smile when 
I call to mind the solemnity which settled upon every countenance 
until this important business was decided. ‘It is so essential for 
us to have the right man,’’ suggested Deacon Kimball. “ It is some- 
thing which cannot be undone if we make a mistake,” urged 
Squire Butler. 
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Simple-hearted, ignorant souls ! They 1 never ded of the 
ease with which such mistakes would be rectified at a more advanced 
period of the nineteenth century. Indeed, it was a dark age in 
which they lived, or the little village was sadly behind the times; 
for the silver-haired deacons merely distributed the sacred elements 
and disbursed the bounty of the church, and then vainly imagined 
their work was done; not even suspecting that it was a part of their 
duty to watch over their minister, to warn him when he was too per- 
sonal, or to advise him to leave when he had been too zealous in 
advancing any particular reform among them. 

To be sure they prayed twice every day that they might have 
grace to perform aright the sacred duties connected with their office, 
that they might be like Aaron and Hurr to hold up the hands of 
their pastor, and codperate with him in his arduous labors. To be 
sure, also, their lives were so full of beautiful teachings that none 
could look upon them, and witness the spirit of love which breathed 
iu all their actions, without feeling that they were eminently pre- 
pared for a home of love beyond the skies. Yet, after all, the office 
of deacon was far from being elevated by them as it was by their 
wiser successors. 

Mr. Rogers was perfectly contented with the offer made him of 
three hundred and fifty dollars salary, together with a parsonage 
and a supply of firewood. When, in addition, it was voted to give 
him a hundred dollars for settlement, the young candidate consid- 
ered them extremely generous. Soon after his ordination he was 
married, at which time he found abundant proof to maintain the 
opinion he had already formed. For ten years I was an interested 
listener to his preaching, at which time I left home for a residence 
in the city, and, as my parents were both dead, I did not again visit 
my native place for many years. 

In 1844 my youngest sister sent me a pressing invitation to go 
and see her. I did so, and was not a little surprised at the changes 
which everywhere met my eye. ‘The old meeting-house was torn 
down, and a new one with a lofty spire was erected in its place. 
The small red and brown farm-houses, with which I had been so 
familiar, had given way to two-story dwellings’or showy cottages. 
The old elm-tree before my grandfather’s door was dead, and the 
brook where I had caught so many trout was dried, or had been 
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turned into another channel. I was sick at heart, and when I spoke 
of my sadness to my sister, she sighed as she said, ‘‘ The people are 
changed quite as much as the place.’”’” Not many hours passed be-_ 
fore she related to me the sorrows which weighed upon her spirits, 
and which I will briefly narrate. Mr. Rogers had died in 1836, and 
since that time they had settled and dismissed three pastors, each 
of them excellent men, whose labors would have been blessed if the 
people had not worked against them. The three deacons, who had 
taken the place of those who had long sinee entered upon their re- 
ward, were, as my sister remarked with a sigh, good men, she hoped ; 
“but they were stirring, active men, and some say,’’ she added, ‘‘that 
they are restless unless some great excitement is going on. There ’s 
Deacon Kimball, one would never imagine that he was of the same 
blood as his sainted father. He was the means of dismissing two 
ministers because they did n’t get up more revivals, though a goodly 
uumber were added to the church during their ministrations. And 
now we are just about to lose our fourth pastor, who has been settled 
but a year, because he did n’t vote the same ticket for governor as 
Deacon Welsh.” 

‘‘ Do the parish sympathize with the deacon?” I inquired. 

** At first they did not wish to have the question agitated, and 
some mourned in secret for the return to our good old way of settling 
a pastor for life; but now: the majority seem to agree with Deacon 
Welsh, who told Mr. Moore last week that he considered it the duty 
of every pastor to watch the leadings of Providence with regard to 
his residence among any people. ) 

“‘¢ And what do you consider the leadings of Providence in this 
_ case ?’ asked the minister. ; 

‘<T consider, sir,’ responded the deacon, ‘ that in your case you 
have done all the good you can ever do in this place, and I advise 
you to resign at once.’ ‘The parish say Deacon Welsh is such an 
influential man, and pays so large a tax, that they cannot afford to 
lose him, and so I suppose Mr. Moore will have to go. O,” she 
exclaimed with a burst of feeling, ‘‘ I sometimes wish there was no 
such office as deacon! I would not have my husband chosen for the 
world.” 

In vain I tried to soothe her by the assurance that no church 
could prosper at the present day without a goodly supply of deacons; 
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that they had so elevated their office that it had become vastly more 

important than that of a clergyman; and that it was only because 

she was old-fashioned in her views that she looked upon the subject 

in that light. It was equally in vain that I assured her that opinions 

like mine were spread over the whole length and breadth of the 

land ; that, with here and there a solitary exception, deacons, in- 

stead of churches and their ministers, ruled the affairs of the church ; 

that such had become their acknowledged power that one of our 

most distinguished divines had said, ‘‘ Give me a deacon on horse- 

back, and I will unsettle any minister in New England in the space 

of three weeks.’”” My weeping sister only shook her head as she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ O for the days that are past ! ”’ 

I remained in P four weeks, during which time the deacons 

; dismissed Mr. Moore, and settled his successor, after hearing him as 

a candidate one Sabbath. The reason for this haste was explained 

to me by Deacon Kimball. The young licentiate had already re- 

ceived a call, and they must settle him at once, or lose him. This I 

repeated to my sister; but, so far from being satisfied, she only said, 

‘* T shall take good care not to become attached to him or his family, 

for I have been through the trial of giving up a loved pastor quite 

as often as I wish.” Not all my arguments served to convince her 

that the world was rapidly growing more and more enlightened on 

such subjects ; and I left her as I found her, cherishing the opinion 

that the old customs were better than the new. 
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BY MRS. F. P. CANNING, 


“ For I know that thou wilt bring me to death and to the house appointed for all living.” — Jon 










Yrs — all must tread the road 
That leads the weary pilgrim to his rest ; 
And in that quiet home shall he be blest, 
Who walked on earth with God. 














Not in the busy throng 
Of loiterers in the broad and flowery way, 
Grasping the fleeting pleasures of a day, 

Lured by the siren’s song : 
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Nor where in sylvan bowers ° 
The pampered child of fortune woos repose, 
Where sorrow’s wail, or sound of human woes 
Break not on charméd hours ; 


Not thus shall man prepare 
Himself a home of rest and joy where rust 
Brings not his cherished treasures to the dust, 
To mock him in despair : 


But in the haunts of sin, 

There let the hand of love oft dry the tear ; 

Teach hearts long steeped in misery’s guilt to hear 
The voice of God within ; 


Guide erring souls to heaven, 
When stricken low by grief’s resistless hand, 
And to the glories of the better land 

Point hearts with anguish riven. 


So shall thy narrow tomb 

Prove but the portal of the world of light, 

Where God himself with his own hand shall write 
Our blissful welcome home. 


ETERNITY, 


Anp is it in the flight of threescore years 

To push eternity from human thought? 

To smother souls immortal in the dust ? 

A soul immortal, spending all its fires — 

Wasting its strength in strenuous idleness — 

Thrown into tumult, raptured or alarmed 

At aught this scene can threaten, or indulge — 

Resembles ocean into tempest wrought 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly ! Dr. Youna. 


Mortuer, teach your child to wait upon itself, —to put away a 
thing when done with it. But do not forget that you were once a 
child. The griefs of little ones are too often neglected; they are 
great for them. Bear patiently with them, and never in any way 
rouse their anger, if it can be avoided. Teach a child to be useful, 
whenever opportunity may offer. 

2 
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BENEVOLENCE, THE BASIS OF FREE INSTITUTIONS. 
BY REV. DR. SHEPHERD. 


Parr I. 


SEVERAL years ago it was my privilege to occupy a stage-coach, 
during a journey of nearly two days, in company with an intelligent 
Englishman, who belonged to the society of ‘‘ Friends,” and was a per- 
sonal associate with those distinguished philanthropists, whose mem- 
ory is so much revered in this country, Joseph John Gurney, 
William Allen, and Mrs. Fry. He had spent a year among us, 
with a view of acquainting himself with our improved system of 
prison discipline, and was about to return home, to unite with his 
benevolent associates in introducing a reform in the management of 
the prisons of his native land. With a candid and discriminating 
mind he had studied the nature and operations of our free institu- 
tions. He had seen many things to commend, and some things to 
excite fearful apprehension. Among the latter was the fact, that 
those great principles, intelligence, morality and piety, the cultiva- 
tion of which constitutes the basis of all good government, are here 
rendered dependent almost entirely upon individual benevolence. 
Measures of improvement in that which enters into the vitality of 
the body politic are taken out of the hands of the magistracy, the 
public guardians, and submitted to the option of those from whom 
the revenue must come. And here the first inquiry will naturally 
be, ‘‘ What will they cost?” ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘ your noble experi- 
ment fails, it will be because the principles essential to its success 
are so often and so cautiously weighed in the balances with dollars 
and cents.” 

‘ One of the strongest arguments in support of monarchical govern- 
ments is, that no power short of the sovereign can command reve- 
nues sufficient to meet the exigences of an enlightened, stable, and 
enduring commonwealth. ‘Take this resource from the throne, and 
put it into the hands of the people to be used as voluntary offerings,”’ 
says the advocate of royalty, ‘‘ and after a season of excitement oc- 
casioned by the novelty of freedom shall have passed away, individ- 
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ual interest and personal emolument, combined with uneducated 
self-love, will so far overpower all considerations for the public wel- 
fare, that voluntary contributions will fail, the sources of moral 
virtue dry up, and the pillars of state totter and ultimately fall.” 

Now it cannot be denied that my fellow-traveller had studied the 
system of voluntary institutions with such discrimination as to de- 
tect its weakest point. And although he was by no means disposed 
to speak disparagingly of our public spirit, in the voluntary support 
of moral and religious institutions, still he saw everywhere such 
striking indications of the preponderating power of the love of 
money and insatiable thirst for accumulation, that he could not but 
entertain serious apprehensions as to the result of our political ex- 
periment. 

Can the danger here indicated be averted, and the predictions of 
the friends of monarchy, in regard to the failure of our free insti- 
tutions, proved to be without foundation? This problem can only 
be settled in the affirmative by the cultivation and diffusion of that 
expansive. benevolence, which comes in direct antagonism with that 
spirit of narrow-minded, debasing selfishness, which is the essence 
of depravity and the bane of the social compact. 

In urging the claims of expansive benevolence in its most ex- 
tended cultivation as the basis of our free institutions, I would in- 
vite the attention of the reader to those vital points in our social 
compact, the existence and permanency of which depend upon the 
exercise of benevolence; the obstacles which rise up to oppose 
the cultivation of such a public spirit; and the motives which 
should induce us to rise above them, and to stand fast and immov- 
able in the liberty wherewith God in his providence hath made us free. 

I use the term benevolence in its broadest sense. I apply it 
not only to the expenditure of money in public charities, but to the 
giving up of time, toil and influence, to the general good of the 
community, without the expectation of any direct equivalent in re- 
turn as value received for the sacrifice made. In certain cases 
there may be, in fact, more than an equivalent returned; but it is 
of a nature so indirect and indefinite, that it cannot be set down in. 
dollars and cents. Such, for instance, are the returns made to the 
liberal supporters of free schools, and the institutions of the Gospel, 
through the increased security and value of their estates, the enjoy- 
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ment of a higher domestic civilization, the improvement of the 
various arts by which a community are made rich, by an increase 
of knowledge and industry. In a multitude of such indirect ways 
every dollar expended in support of the competent teacher, or able 
and pious minister, yields its tenfold return. But it is usually so in- 
direct and unperceived, that it cannot well become a matter of close 
calculating investment. Providence has wisely obscured the results, 
so that it may not be a matter of selfish gain, but of generosity, of 
public spirit, to bestow a liberal patronage upon public schools and 
an efficient ministry. 

There are, however, expenditures of money, toil and influence, 
upon fields from which no return of an earthly nature can be antic- 
ipated. There are yet extended portions of our own country where 
education, civilization and religion, are yet to do their appropriate 
work through the charities and self-denying labors of the benevolent. 
There are wide fields abroad, the dark parts of the earth, full of 
the habitations of cruelty, which remain to be enlightened, reclaimed 
und saved, by the institutions of the Gospel. Here we cast our 
bread upon the waters. We give and labor for the benefit of those 
from whom no earthly return can be made. 

All sacrifices and efforts of the nature here described, whether 
they be for objects purely disinterested, or for such as render their 
remote returns in coin which cannot be measured by dollars and 
cents, I denominate the fruits of benevolence. Under the popular 
system of free institutions which we have adopted as the genius of 
our Republic, I am willing to accredit a spirit of benevolence, not 
only to him who gives bread to the hungry and relief to the dis- 
tressed, but also to the freeman who, in the assembly of his fellow- 
citizens, can throw his vote and his influence for liberal appropriations 
for the diffusion of learning, morality and piety, among all classes 
of society. 

Let us for a moment consider how vitally such a benevolent 
spirit is associated with the very existence of a government. consti- 
tuted like our own. What are those pillars which form the main 
support of our republic? They are chiefly three, Intelligence, 
Morality, Religion. Take away either of these, and the temple of 
liberty must fall. Intelligence is needful, for it appertains to what- 

-ever is essential to a proper understanding of the inalienable rights 
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of man, the source from whence they spring, how they are to be 
maintained, and what is their value. The reciprocal duties and re- 
sponsibilities of rulers and citizens constitute an essential branch of 
study. Those obligations which bind every man to his neighbor, 
his nation, and the world, and which these, in return, owe to him, 
are important themes for the consideration of republicans. In 
short, everything that pertains to the enlargement of the mind, in 
the science of nature and of art—of God our heavenly Father, 
his laws, and our relations to the retributions of eternity, — is essential 
to the proper training of an independent citizen, thoroughly furnished 
for every good work. 

Next to a well-informed and discriminating mind stands an en- 
lightened conscience, quickly responsive to the dictates of justice, 
truth, honor, and honesty, between man and man. 

Still higher in the qualifications of Christian citizenship come the 
offices and responsibilities of religion, binding every rational, account- 
able being first to his Maker, by that immutable summary of duties 
contained in the first table of the moral law; and, secondly, to his 
fellow-beings, by the summary’of the second table, under sanctions 
which are eternal. 

We have, then, these three pillars, Intelligence, Morality, and 
Religion, quarried from the mountain rock, hewn, sculptured, and 
set up in their places in Freedom’s temple by the hand of Christian 
patriotism, there to be guarded by watchful and benevolent care, 
that they may receive no damage, nor be removed from their places . 
to the end of time. 

Where shall we look fora brighter practical exhibition of self- 
denying devotion to the welfare of their country, rather than to the 
early history of New England? Those pioneers of the wilderness 
were, as a body, possessed of intelligence, integrity, and Christian 
enterprise, beyond the ordinary founders of a new empire. Verily 
did Providence “sift three kingdoms” that it might have “the 
choicest wheat ’’ wherewith to plant this virgin soil. Contemplate 
their early efforts in the cause of education. Scarcely had they 
erected their own humble dwellings in the wilderness, before they 
began, by free contribution and voluntary taxation, to provide for 
the education of the rising ‘generation. Silver and gold they had 
not, but with such as they had, the avails of their lands were conse- 
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erated ‘to Christ and his church’’ in laying the foundation of 
Harvard College. Next came the institution of free schools, a per- 
fect novelty among the nations, which has since proved the glory 
and defence of the land. While undergoing the hardships of subdu- 
ing the wilderness, defending themselves against the aggressions of 
a jealous, savage foe, and providing themselves and families with 
the means of a meager subsistence, they kept their great object 
steadily in view, by sacrificing and self-denying toils of which we of 
this generation can form no adequate conception. 

In all these things they were ensamples to us their descendants. 
In the institutions of learning which they founded, they have be- 
queathed a sacred legacy to us, to be improved and enlarged accord- 
ing to the improvements of the age and the demands of the times in 
which we live. How great the advancement of the arts of agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufacturing, and modes of intercourse between 
nations, since the settlement of this country! Should there not be 
a corresponding advance in the education of the people? ‘These are 
times of competition, of keen-eyed selfishness, of overreaching ambi- 
tion for social preéminence ; and men must be educated to meet the 
conflicts of the age. There is an appeal to the generous and the noble- 
minded friends of their country. ‘To meet this increasing demand for 
educational resources adequate to the increasing wants of this enterpris- 
ing age, generous appropriations of time, and toil, and money, are 
called for from year to year. And when the sovereign people as- 
semble for the purpose of consulting and acting for the diffusing of 
intelligence by means of public seminaries of every grade, those only 
gome up to the standard of their forefathers, and fulfil their duty as 
true patriots devoted to the good of free institutions, who, indepen- 
dent of selfish consideration, cast their influence into the scale of 
generous appropriations for popular education. 

Important, however, as it is that the intellect of a free people 
should be well stored with various knowledge pertaining to the duties 
and responsibilities of good citizenship, still more important is it 
that their moral sense be preserved uncorrupt, their consciences 
unseared, and their religious sympathies sensitively alive to the 
claims of honesty, truth, and good faith. 

But the discussion of this essential branch of my subject must 
be reserved for my next article. 
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TO LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


WHEN this publication comes to your house I want you, children, 
to turn over the pages until you find the short article addressed to 
you. Now do not shut up the book and say, “It don’t look inter- 
esting; I had rather read stories;” for I may tell you true 
stories in the course of the year. When you read them, I hope you 
will not skip the moral. I was once a little girl, and I know what 
girls and boys are apt todo. Do not read too fast what I write for 
you, go that you cannot understand it; but try to improve by what 
you read. 

I remember when I was a child about eight years old, my dear 
father, who is now in heaven, promised my sister and myself a re- 
ward of a handsomely bound Bible, when we had read ours through 
in course. I was, as you will suppose, very anxious to obtain the 
beautifully gilded book, which was already purchased and lying upon 
the shelf; so I used to read on as fast as I could. Now, I had early 
been taught that the Bible was the word of God, and [ knew better 
than to jabber it off in the way I did, merely for the sake of get- 
ting through it; but when I came to Leviticus and Numbers, there 
were whole chapters which I could not comprehend, and I thought 
the faster I got through them the better. I can. see, now, that I 
ought to have gone to my father, and told him I did not like to read’ 
in those books, and to have asked him if it would not be better for 
me to postpone doing so until I was older. No doubt he would 
have allowed it, and then I should not have had so much cause for 
sorrow that I treated God’s word with disrespect.. Before I go on 
I will tell you, as a moral to this part of my story, a copy I once 
wrote m my writing-book, and which I repeated so often that I 
never forgot it. It was this, ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” 

In order to help you to understand one verse of Scripture, I shall 
relate a short account of a boy with whom I was once acquainted, 
When you have read it, I hope you will endeavor, as Harry did, 
to conquer a city. If you set about this work in earnest, you will 
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have more assistance than even the Pasha of Turkey finds in the 
armies of the allies, for the conquering of Sabastopol ; for God him- 
self has promised you his aid. 


“ He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” — Prov. 16: 32. 


Early one morning, Harry ran down stairs to breakfast, but met 
one of his brothers in the entry, who was not disposed to give him 
an arrow which he held in his hand. Harry began to kick, and 
scream, which caused his mother to leave the breakfast-room, to as- 
certain the cause of the disturbance. The little boy stopped scream- 
ing to tell his story ; then Herbert told his: ‘‘ He showed all that 
temper just because I would n’t give him my new arrow, and when 
I told him I would make him one.” 

The kind mother took the little offender by the hand, and led him 
away into the parlor. Here, taking him in her lap, she said: ‘‘Har- 
ry, do you know how naughty it is for you to exhibit such a temper? 
If you do so, God will be displeased with you. No one will love 
you, and you will be very unhappy. Are you happy, now, my 
dear?” ‘*No, mamma.’’ ‘Then try to put away all your bad 
feelings. The Bible says, ‘He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that conquereth a city.’ ”’ 

This was a new idea to Harry, and, making a great effort, he 
restrained his anger, and, looked up with asmiling face. His mother 
kissed him, and told him it made her very happy to see him try to 
be a good boy. Then they went out to breakfast. Harry ran up 
and put his arms around his father’s neck, saying, ‘‘ I’ve conquered 
acity! I’ve conquered a city!” After this there were so many 
cities conquered, that Mrs. had to make a little book to put 
down the number. Even Willie, the baby boy, felt the effect of 
the example, and, when inclined to be fretful or impatient in play, 
would restrain himself and run to his mother, and say, ‘ Put down 
in my book, I’ve conquered a city.’’ A short time since, I heard 
my little friend, Harry, say to his mother, ‘‘I have not had one city 
to conquer to-day; ”’ and so every little boy and girl will find, if 
they set out in earnest to conquer all their naughty feelings, that 
every time it will be easier than the last; until, at length, as Harry 
said, ‘ there will be no more cities to conquer.” 





AMY. 
BY META LANDER. 


Ir was a winter’s twilight. Shadows moved about the room with 
noiseless feet, while the ruddy light flickered pleasantly between the 
ancient andirons. A venerable lady, whose hair old Time had sil- 
vered, but whose heart he had left fresh and young, sat musing in 
an arm-chair, drawn up coseyly by the fireside. Suddenly the door 
opened, and fairy footsteps bounded to her side. 

‘‘ Well, Bessie,” said the old lady, laying her hand lovingly on 
the child’s sunny ringlets, ‘‘ have you had a good slide?” 

‘¢ Beautiful, aunt Ruth; and now, won’t you tell me one of your 
nice stories? ”’ 

Bessie was an only child. Her mother had recently gone to the 
better land, and she had come to visit her aunt, of whose heart she 
at once took possession by her winning ways and her affectionate 
disposition. But aunt Ruth’s eyes were of the clear sort, and she 
soon discovered that Bessie was not only unscrupulous as to the 
truth, but that she displayed little sensitiveness when detected in a 
falsehood. Now, if there was any one trait for which aunt Ruth 
was particularly distinguished, it was her unswerving rectitude ; if 
there was any one thing that annoyed her more than all others, it was 
aught that came under the category of falsities. It was the language 
of her heart, ‘‘ A liar shall not stand in my sight.’’ She determined, 
with the help of God, to root out from her darling’s character the 
noxious weed, whatever effort it might cost her. Of this she had 
been musing, and her resolve was formed. 

‘Get your cricket, dear, and come close beside me;” and in a 
moment the child’s blue eyes were upturned to hers. 

‘*T am old now, Bessie,” and she tenderly stroked that fair brow, 
‘and my memory is failing. But I can recall the time when I was 
a little dancing, sunny-haired girl like you. You open your eyes 
wonderingly, but, if your life is spared, before you know it, child, 
you will be an old lady, like aunt Ruth. 

‘In those young days, I was in a spelling-class at school with a 
little girl named Amy, a sweet-tempered sensitive child, and a very 
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zood scholar. She seemed disposed to cling to me, and I could not 
well resist her timid advances. Yet I did not quite like her, because 
she often went above me in the class, when, but for her, I should 
have stood at the head. Poor Amy could not account for my occa- 
sional coolness, for I was too proud to let her know the reason. [ . 
had been a truthful child, Bessie, but erivy tempted me, and [ 
yielded. I sometimes tried to prejudice the other girls against 
Amy, and this was the beginning of my deceit. She was too difli- 
dent to defend herself, and so I usually carried my point. 

‘‘ One day our teacher gave out to us the word Believe. In her 
usual low voice Amy spelt, ‘ B-e-/-i-e-v-e, believe.’ Her teacher, 
misunderstanding her, said quickly, ‘ Wrong —the next; ’ but turn- 
ing to her again, asked, ‘ Did you not spell it -e-i-v-e?’ ‘No, ma'am, 
I said Li-e-v-e.’ Miss R——, still in doubt, looking at me inquired, 
‘You heard, Ruth; how was it?’ A wicked thought occurred to 
me —to disgrace her, and raise myself. Deliberately I uttered a 
gross falsehood. ‘ Amy said /-e-i-v-e.’ The teacher turned toward 
her, but, confounded by my accusation, she was silent, while her 
flushed face and streaming eyes gave her the appearance of guilt. 
‘ Amy,’ said her teacher sternly, ‘I did not expect a lie from you. 
Go, now, to the foot of the class, and remember to remain after 
school.’ 

‘*T had triumphed, Bessie ; Amy was disgraced, and I stood 
proudly at the head of my class; but I was not happy. 

‘When school was dismissed, I pretended to have lost something, 
and lingered in the hall. I heard the teacher say, 

“ «Amy, come here ;’ and then I caught the light footsteps of the 
gentle child. 

‘*¢ How could you tell that lie?’ 

«Miss R I did not tell a lie;’ but, even as she denied it, [ 
could see through the key-hole that in her grief at the charge, and 
her dread of punishment, she stood trembling like a culprit. 

‘*¢ Hold out your hand.’ 

“There I stood as if spell-bound. Stroke after stroke of the hard 
ferule I heard fall upon the small white hand of the innocent child. 
You may well hide your eyes from me, Bessie. O, why did I not 
speak? Every stroke went to my heart, but I would not confess 
my sin, and so I stole softly from the door, As I lingered on the 
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way, Amy walked slowly along, with her books in one hand, while 
with the other she kept wiping away the tears, which yet would not 
cease to flow. Her sobs, seeming to come from a breaking heart, sank 
deep into my own. . As she walked weepingly on, her foot stumbling, 
she fell, and her books were scattered on the ground. I picked them 
up and handed them to her. Turning toward me her soft blue eye, 
swimming in tears, in the sweetest tones she said, 

“**T thank you, Ruth.’ 

‘It made my guilty heart beat faster, but I would not speak; so 
we went on silently together. 

‘When I reached home, ‘ What is the use,’ said I to myself; 
‘ nobody knows it, and why should I be so miserable?’ I resolved 
to throw off the hated burden, and, going into the pleasant parlor, I 
talked and laughed as if nothing were the matter. But the load on 
my poor heart only grew the heavier. I needed no one, Bessie, to 
tell me the wages of sin. The eye of God seemed consuming me. 
But the worse I felt, the gayer I seemed, and more than once I was 
shecked for my boisterous mirth, while tears were struggling to 
escape. 

“At length I went to my room. I could not pray, and so, hurry- 
ing to bed, I resolutely shut my eyes. But sleep would not come 
to me. The ticking of the old clock in the hall seemed every 
moment to grow louder, as if reproaching me; and when it slowly 
told the hour of night, it smote upon my ear like a knell. I turned 
and turned on my little pillow, but it was filled with thorns. Those 
sweet blue eyes, swimming in tears, were. ever before me; the 
repeated strokes of the hard ferule kept sounding in my ears. At 
length, unable to endure it longer, I left my bed, and sat down by 
the window. The noble elms stood peacefully in the moonlight, 
the pencilled shadow of their spreading branches lying tremulously 
on the ground. The white fence, the gravelled walks, the perfect 
quietness in which everything without was wrapped, seemed to mock 
my restlessness, while the solemn midnight sky filled me with an 
awe I had never felt before. Ah! Bessie, a reproving conscience 
and an angry God are too hard for a child to wrestle with ! 

*« As I turned from the window, my eyes rested on the snow-white 
coverlet of my little bed, a birth-day gift from my angel-mother. 
All her patient kindness rushed upon my mind. I felt her dying 
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hand upon my head. I listened once more to her faltering voice, aa 
she fervently besought the blessing of Heaven upon her first-born. 
‘O, make her a truthful, holy child!’ I tried to banish from my 
thoughts this last petition of my dying mother ; but the more 
resolute was my purpose, ‘the more distinctly did those pleading 
tones fall upon my heart, till, bowing upon the window, I wept con- 
vulsively. But tears, Bessie, could give me no relief. 

‘* My agony became every moment more intense, till, at length, 
I rushed almost in terror to my father’s bedside. ‘ Father ! father !’ 
but I could say no more. ‘Tenderly putting his arms around me, 
he laid my throbbing head upon his bosom; and there he gently 
soothed me, till I could so far control the torrent as to explain its 
cause. ‘Then, how fervently did he plead with Heaven that his 
sinning child might be forgiven ! 

‘*¢ Dear father, will you go with me to-night to see poor Amy?’ 

‘*¢ To-morrow morning, my child.’ 

** Delay was torture ; but, striving to suppress my disappointment, 
I received my father’s kiss, and went back to my room. But 
slumber still fled from my weary eyelids. My longing to beg 
Amy’s forgiveness amounted to frenzy ; and, after watching for the 
morning for what seemed to me hours, my anguish became so in- 
tolerable that I fled once more to my father, and, with tears stream- 
ing down my cheeks, I knelt by his bed, beseeching him to go with 
me to Amy ¢hat minute ; adding in a whisper, ‘She may die before 
she has forgiven me.’ He laid his hand upon my burning cheek, 
and, after a moment’s thought, replied, 

**¢T will go with you, my child.’ 

“In a few minutes we were on our way. As we approached Mrs. 
Sinclair’s cottage, we perceiyed lights hurrying from one room to 
another. Shuddering with an undefinable dread, I drew closer to 
my father. He softly opened the gate, and silently we passed 
through it. The doctor, who was just leaving the door, seemed 
greatly surprised to meet us there at that hour. Words cannot 
describe my feelings, when, in-:answer to my father’s inquiries, he 
told us that Amy was sick with a brain fever. 

‘¢¢ Her mother tells me,’ he continued, ‘that she has not been 
well for some days ; but that she was unwilling to remain from 
school. She came home yesterday afternoon, it seems, very unlike 
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herself. She took no supper, but sat at the table mute, as if stupe- 
fied with grief. Her mother tried every way to draw from her the 
cause of her sorrow; but in vain. She went to bed with the same 
heart-broken appearance, and in less than an hour I was summoned. 
In her delirium she has been calling upon you, dear Ruth, beseech- 
ing you, with the most mournful earnestness, to pity and to save her.’ 

‘¢ Bessie, may you never know how his words pierced my heart ! 

‘* My earnest pleas to see Amy just one minute prevailed with her 
widowed mother. Kindly taking my hand,— the murderer's, — she 
led me to the sick-chamber. As I looked on the sweet sufferer, all 
hope deserted me. The shadows of death were already on her pale 
forehead, and in her large blue eyes. Kneeling by her bed, in 
whispered words my heart pleaded, O, so earnestly! for forgiveness. 
But, when I looked entreatingly towards her, in her delirious gaze 
there was no recognition. No, Bessie! I never was to be comforted 
by the assurance of her pardon. 

‘When I next saw Amy, she was asleep. The bright flush had 
faded from her cheek, whose marble paleness was shaded by her long 
eyelashes. Delirium had ceased, and her aching heart was still. 
That small white hand, which had been held out tremblingly to 
receive the blows of the harsh ferule, now lay lovingly folded within 
the other. Never again would tears flow from those gentle eyes, 
nor that bosom heave with sorrow. That sleep was the sleep of 
death ! 

‘My grief was wilder if not deeper than that mother’s of whose last_ 
treasure I had robbed her. She forgave me; but I could not for- 
give myself. What a long, long winter followed! My sufferings 
threw me into a fever, and in my delirium I called continually upon 
Amy. But God listened to the prayers of my dear father, and 
raised me from this sickness. And when the light footsteps of 
Spring were seen upon the green earth, and early flowers were 
springing up around the grave of Amy, for the first time I was 
allowed to visit it. 

‘My head swam as I read, lettered so carefully on the white 


tablet : 
‘AMY SINCLAIR, 
FELL ASLESP SEPTEMBER 9.’ 


‘‘ Beside that fresh turf I knelt down, and offered, as I trust, the 
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prayer of faith. I believe I was there forgiven, and strengthened 
too, Bessie,’ said aunt Ruth, as she laid her hand tenderly upon 
that young head bowed down upon her lap. Poor Bessie’s tears had 
long been flowing, and now her grief seemed uncontrollable. Nor 
did her aunt attempt consolation; for she hoped there was healing in 
that sorrow. 

“Pray for me!” whispered Bessie, as, at length, looking up 
through her tears, she flung her arms about her aunt; and from a 
full heart aunt Ruth poured out her petitions in behalf of the 
weeping child. 

That seene was never forgotten by Bessie; for, in that dim hour, 
from the depths of her repentant tears, a light dawned upon her 
brighter than the morning. And, although it had cost aunt Ruth 
not a little to call up this dark shadow from the past, yet she felt 
repaid a thousand-fold for her sacrifice. For that sweet young face, 
lovely as a May morning, but whose beauty had been often marred 
by the workings of deceit and falsehood, grew radiant in the clear 
light of that truthful purpose which was then born in her soul. 


THE OLD BACHELOR’S NEW YEAR. 


O, Tue Spring hath less of brightness 
Every year, 
And the snow « ghastlier whiteness 
Every year ! 
Nor do summer blossoms quicken, 
Nor does autumn’s fruitage thicken, 
As it did —the seasons sicken 
Every year. 


It is growing colder, colder, 
Every year, 

And T feel that I am older 
Every year; 

And my limbs are less elastic, 

And my fancy not so plastic, 

Yes, my habits grow monastic 
Every year. 
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°T is becoming bleak and bleaker 
Every year, 

And my hopes are waxing weaker 
Every year; 

Care I now for merry dancing, 

Or for eyes with passion glancing? 

Love is less and less entrancing 
Every year. 


O, the days that I have squandered 
Every year! 

And the friendships rudely sundered 
Every year ! 

Of the ties that might have twined me, 

Until Time to Death resigned me, 

My infirmities remind me 
Every year. 


Sad and sad to look before us 
Every year, 
With a heavier shadow o’er us 
Every year ! 
To behold each blossom faded, 
And to. know we might have made it 
An immortal garland braided 
Round the year. 


Many a spectral beckoning finger, 

Year by year, 
Chides me that so long I linger, 

Year by year; 
Every early comrade sleeping 
In the churchyard, whither, weeping, 
I, alone, unwept, am creeping, 

Year by year. 

[Ladica’ Own Journal.j 





NEVER reprove a child when excited, nor let your tone of voice 
be raised when correcting. Strive to inspire love, not dread — 
respect, not fear. Remember you are training and educating a 
soul for eternity. 
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DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


In the Linnzean system these flowers belong to the class Syn- 
genesia, to the order Super flua, to the genus Chrysanthemum, and 
to the species Pompone or Chusan daisy, of which there are many 
elegant varieties. The generic name is derived from two Greek 
words, chrysos, gold, and anthema, flower, in allusion to the golden 
color of the primitive blossoms of this plant, the origin of which it is 
not easy, at this late period, to describe. We give illustrations 
of several varieties, readily propagated by cuttings, by a division 
of the root, and sometimes by the seed, flourishing well in a light 
soil and flowering abundantly in the autumn. They are among the 
finest ornaments of the garden, the flower-stand, and the green-house. 

These ‘The Horticulturist’ thus describes: 1. La Gitano 
—— Pure white, tinted with rose as it fades; form regular and fine. 
2. Criterion.— Clear bright yellow, outside petals slightly marked 
with red. Flower rather above the average size, fine form, a free, 
excellent bloomer. 8. Mignonette.— Small, remarkably regular 
and daisy-like. Color yellow, deeply tipped with brownish-red. 
4. Sylphide.— Pure white, slightly yellowish in the centre, and 
lightly tinged with rose on the edge while fading. Form remark- 
ably compact and regular. 5, Asmodia.— Brownish-red on an 
orange-yellow ground. A distinct and showy variety. 6. Per- 
Jecta or Perfection.— Purplish lilac. Form regular and beautiful. 
Blooms in large clusters. 7. Daphnis. — Deep purplish-rose, bor- 
dering on crimson. -A rich color and a free-blooming, excellent 
variety. Beside these there are several other varieties of this 
species, now generally known. 

This plant is easy of cultivation. Cuttings will root in a few 
days in a temperature of sixty-five degrees. If this is done in small 
pots, early in the spring, they may be planted in the border at the 
close of that season, and, if properly pruned, watered, and culti- 
vated, especially if they are repotted before the buds set or become 
large, and returned to the flower-stand before the first autumnal 
frosts, they will produce an abundance of elegant flowers from Octo- 
ber to Christmas. 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH POOR AND 
THE POOR RICH. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


“There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing; there is that maketh himself poor, yet 
hath great riches.”” — SoLomon. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ear.y in the afternoon of a rainy day in September, any one 
passing the great house of , on Broadway, might see an old 
woman, with furrowed cheeks and worn and patched garments, 
denoting extreme destitution, collecting her small store of fruit 
preparatory to her return home. The sight of her there was noth- 
ing new; for, winter and summer, spring and fall, for many a year, 
she had occupied the same post, gaining a wretched subsistence by 
the sale of apples, pears, and peaches, together with nuts and 
candy. Indeed; when the magnificent freestone block of stores was 
completed, the owner no sooner took possession thereof than she 
established herself, rent free, in front of it. For the first few 
months she certainly was regarded as a nuisance, and was often 
rudely driven away, to take her station in a more humble position ; 
but she invariably returned with the new day, until, wearied with 
her persistency, and finding her really harmless and otherwise unob- 
trusive, Mr. suffered her to remain, until now she considered 
herself an important part of his great warehouse. Who she was, or 
where she went when her duties for the day were finished, no one 
knew, and no one cared. When the porter came in the morning to 
remove from the long windows the heavy, iron-bound shutters, he 
found her there before him; but, though for nearly seven years he 
had daily accosted her with ‘‘Good morning, Old Moll!” which was 
the only title by which she was known, yet he had advanced not one 
step toward any further acquaintance. 

In summer she wore an old black straw bonnet, of ancient form, 
the fore part deep enough to serve her eyes as a shade from the sun, 
which reflected from the opposite block. This was tied under her 
chin by a wide piece of ribbon, which had been so long exposed to 
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the sun and rain that it was impossible to tell its original color. A 
black bombazet petticoat, and a shawl pinned across her dress, com- 
pleted her attire during the warm season. In winter a brown hood, 
with high puffs, surmounted by little bows, supplied the place of 
the straw bonnet, while a gray linsey-woolsey gown and a large 
shawl did their best to protect her from the chilling blast; for the 
day must be extremely cold and stormy which detained her at home. 

But the present season was her golden harvest. ‘There she sat at 
the end of the broad granite steps, the lofty walls rising story after 
story above her, her rude wooden tray pushed close to the building, 
to be out of the way of the gayly-dressed throng who were continu- 
ally passing in and out of the store. It was indeed a favored spot 
for her traffic. One equally so could hardly be found in the whole 
city; and its undisturbed possession rendered Old Moll an object of 
bitter envy as well as awe to all her compeers. Here came the 
millionnaire with his wife and children; and, even if they passed in 
without heeding her wistful look, as she held up to view the tempt- 
ing fruit, she often found a generous customer in the well-dressed 
coachman, who was glad to beguile the tedious hour he stood at the 
door, with no other employment than to keep the flies off his superb 
span of horses, by exchanging some of his coppers for the contents 
of her basket. Then came young ladies, with their bright eyes and 
sparkling glances, eager to witness the astonishing treasures —silks, 
shawls, and laces — advertised as “‘ just received’’ by the great house 
within. These were generally accompanied by gentlemen, dressed in 
the height of fashion, many of whom considered society at large, and 
Broadway in particular, indebted to them for elevating the standard 
of good taste in the community. Some of these are so consecrated 
to the welfare of the rising generation that they devote the morning 
to Monsieur Chalieur, the celebrated French barber, and the after- 
noon and evening to gratuitous advertisements of the same, together 
with the latest styles of coats, vests, neck-ties, and pantaloons, sold 
by Mr. Newland, the prince of merchant tailors. 

When such a company approach, Old Moll — who, with her long 
experience, is a shrewd judge of character — selects her choicest 
specimens, and, with a voice meant to be soft, says, ‘“‘ Nice Jersey 
peach, miss ! — Juicy pears, sir, fresh this morning,— only a shil- 
ling the half-dozen!’’ This appeal seldom fails to bring into her 
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withered, gloveless hand a perfect shower of loose change, even 
though her tempting fruit remains untouched. 

Here, then, the apple-woman remained from sunrise to sunset, 
and retired, when the store was lighted for the evening, whether or 
not her basket was relieved of her stores of fruit. 

On the occasion referred to above, not a little curiosity was 
excited among the busy throng of clerks and accountants at the 
early hour at which she was observed preparing for her departure. 
Even Mr. , a8 he passed into the street, stopped for one 
moment to address her. ‘Well, Moll, you retire from business 
early to-day.” 

The old woman turned her withered countenance and lustreless 
eyes toward the. speaker, but made no reply. The gentleman passed 
on; but, every now and then, a remembrance of that one glance into 
her face, so pallid and ghastly, flitted across his mind, and he formed 
a determination that, on the morrow, he would inquire if she were 
ill, or in want; and, if so, to render her aid. 

Sut he was one day.too late. Old Moll never returned, and 
though prompted by charity, not unmixed with curiosity at her sud- 
den and unprecedented absence, he made many inquiries for her, he 





never could learn the reason of her quitting her post. 

but we will take the liberty to follow her to the place she called 
home. Passing slowly and wearily along the wet and muddy pave- 
ment, she at length turned down a narrow street until she reached 
an old stone building near the wharf, which had formerly been oc- 
cupied for storage. Taking a key from her pocket, she unlocked 
the door, and passing inside drew a heavy bolt, which seemed almost 
too much for her strength, for she was obliged to seat herself upon 
the stairs before she could mount them, and then ascended to a room 
in the third story. 

“ Get up, Agnes!” she said harshly, to a child lying on a bed of 
straw, in the corner of the wretched apartment, ‘ get up, child, and 
bring some chips for a fire. Iam sick.” 

Agnes quickly obeyed, and ran into an adjoining room, from 
which she brought wood and matches to light the fire. 

The old woman then with difficulty made her way to the same- 
place, and with the assistance of the child brought out a small hair 
trunk, or what had once been a hair trunk, but of which now only 
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the worn yellow skin remained. Taking a key from her pocket, she 
brought forth a bottle and held it to the light, but not a drop did it 
coutain. With a muttered expression of impatience she bid Agnes 
put on her hood and go to the apothecary’s for one gill of brandy, at 
the same time counting out a few cents into herhand. ‘ Tell him,” 
said she, ‘it’s for your granny, and she is very sick.” 

Agnes ran down the stairs, but immediately returned, saying she 
could not unbolt the door. At the same moment a spasm of pain 
passed through the old woman, and she realized the necessity of 
instant relief. After a momentary delay she arose and made her 
way down the stairs, unbolted the door, and, bidding the child to lose 
not a moment, again attempted to mount them. But she was 
obliged to rest repeatedly, and had only reached her chamber when 
Agnes returned. It was proof enough that she was in great dis- 
tress that she did not once call to mind the fact that the door, which 
for years she had so carefully guarded, was now open to any one 
who might choose to enter. Agnes, having mixed the contents of 
the phial with some hot water, gave it to the old woman, who drained 
the cup without taking it from her lips. For a few moments this 
revived her, and she called the child to her side, and said, ‘‘ Ag- 
nes, perhaps I shall go away; when I do, I will give you all that is 
in my trunk; but you must put it in a safe place, and let no one 
know that you have it. If your uncle Sandy comes, don’t let him 
see it, or he will take it from you. I am sorry I have been so 
cross to you, for you are a good girl, and somebody will take care of 
you. I wish I had placed you ”» Here another and more violent 
spasm convulsed her whole frame, and interrupted what she was say- 
ing ; but, after a moment, with almost a scream, she resumed, ‘‘ Juke 
good care of the trunk!” and then fell back clinging to the chair 
for support. 

The little girl, who was scarcely six years old, was very much 
alarmed. She ran to the corner where the bed lay, and with the 
exertion of all her strength succeeded in drawing it toward the fire. 
Old Moll threw herself upon it, and with the muttered words ‘‘ My 
— trunk,” upon her lips, sank into a state of insensibility. 

After sitting for a long time in silence, wondering that her grand- 
mother had fallen so suddenly asleep, Agnes crept close to her side, 
and, pulling the soiled blankets around her, nestled herself close to 
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the old woman, and went to sleep supperless, as she had often done 
before. 

It was near midnight when she was aroused by a noise in the 
lower hall, and, holding her breath to listen, she distinctly heard the 
creaking of the stairs, as of some one stealthily mounting them. 
Feeling around in the dark, she at length put her hand upon the 
wrinkled face of her grandmother, and called out softly, ‘‘ Granny, 
do wake up. Somebody ’s coming.” 

‘Yes, child,”’ whispered the old woman, ‘‘ Sandy’s coming home. 
Here, put your hand on his soft curls. They are just like silk. 
Say, Mary, did you ever see a fairer skin ?”’ 

Agnes listened in wonder, but, as the noise had suddenly ceased, 
her thoughts soon became indistinct, and at length her senses were 
again locked in the profound slumber of childhood. 

Not so the old woman by her side. She was living over again 
the days of her early womanhood. The hour was eve. She was 
at the door of a vine-covered cottage; a merry child was playing 
before her, and in the distance she saw a tall form approaching, 
leading by the hand a beautiful boy. He was her darling, and that 
was his father. Five years she had been the happy wife of Alex- 
ander Ross, and the mother of little Mary, his black-eyed daughter. 
Smiles played about her wrinkled mouth, wholly unmindful of the 
deep furrows time and care had placed there. Her heart glowed, as it 
had not done for two-score years. She was again innocent and 
happy. Yes, in that midnight hour she lost sight of a long course 
of sin, by which she had gradually become the hardened wretch she 
was at present; and she was looking forward to bright years of hap- 
piness and prosperity. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall,’’ she fancied, ‘‘even be 
rich, and, instead of this little cottage, shall be the owner of that 
noble mansion I see in the distance; then Sandy, dear Sandy, shall 
ride in his coach and we x 

‘“‘What’s that you are saying about me, mother?” whispered 
a grum voice in her ear. 

Poor Moll! Her visions quickly vanished. No longer was she 
a happy wife and fond mother, twining her fingers lovingly in the 
soft curls of her fair boy. No, her home was destroyed, her hus- 
band dead, and, with his daughter Mary, sleeping beneath the sod. 
But her son, where was he? Alas! by the light of a dark lantern 
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she saw him kneeling before her old leather trunk, and hurriedly 
searching for her hard-earned gold. Collecting all her strength, 
Moll sprang from the bed, and endeavored to wrest it from his grasp; 
but she was weak as an infant in his hands. He threw her from 
him, saying with a curse, ‘‘I have got all I want. You'll never 
see me again,” and, before she could rouse herself to reply, he had 
the trunk in his arms, and left as silently as he came. 

** All —all — gone !”’ groaned the old woman, sinking back upon 
her hard bed, ‘‘ all gone —and Sandy too! O, Agnes! if I could 
but live till morning — O, this pain will kill me ! --I would con- 
fess. But ah! it is too—too late!—-O, Sandy, ycu have killed 
your mother !”’ 

A dreadful convulsion rendered her speechless; but conscience 
was aroused at last, and she gazed with increasing horror into the 
darkness, straining her eyes to see her child once more; but even 
this poor consolation was denied her. The little one, who had been 
her companion in poverty and wretchedness, but whom she had al- 
ways harshly repelled, was quietly sleeping, unconscious that the 
grim messenger, who will sooner or later come for us all, had en- 
tered their desolate abode, and was summoning her only protector 
and earthly friend to the world of spirits. 

When she awoke the sun was shining brightly into the room, and 
she was surprised and somewhat alarmed that her grandmother had 
not yet arisen. She lay for a long time gazing at the dusty cob- 
webs, reflected so strongly in the sunlight, and wondered as she 
gazed if the time would ever come when she should live in a pleasant 
house, and have brothers and sisters playing with her, as she had seen 
them in houses where her grandmother had sent her to beg. Alas! she 
little realized that on the morrow she would be houseless and home- 
less; that during the long cold winter the pavement would often 
serve her for a pillow, the star-spangled sky her only covering. Poor 
Agnes ! 

At length the cravings of hunger forced her from the place which 
she called her bed. Old Moll usually arose early, prepared her 
own breakfast, and when she went out left some bread for her grand- 
child upon the table. Nowshe could see nothing but the market- 
basket, covered in the corner, and that she dared not touch. She 
searched the closet, and found a few crumbs, the remains of yester- 
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day's dinner. These she eagerly devoured, but they did not at all 
satisfy the gnawing sensation produced by want of food. Looking 
carefully at the motionless figure upon the bed, she moved stealthily 
toward the basket and lifted the towel which concealed the tempt- 
ing fruit from view. O, how tempting to the poor starving child ! 
She cannot resist. One, two, three peaches rapidly disappear ; 
then follows a nice juicy pear, a luxury such as the little creature 
never dreamed of tasting. But now she trembles with fear; her 
heart beats rapidly; she gazes at the bed; yes, it isso, her grandmother 
is awaking ; but after waiting a few minutes she finds she is mistaken. 
Her eyes are fastened upon the countenance before her. For the 
first time she sees the eyes are wide open gazing fixedly at the 
dusty ceiling. With mingled curiosity and horror the child ap- 
proached the pallet of straw. The lower jaw has fallen, and death 
as he took his victim set his seal upon every feature. 

Hour after hour passed away, and still Agnes sat and gazed. 
She had wept until she could do so no longer, and now, in the 
deepening twilight, she was straining her red and swollen eyes for 
one more glance at the familiar countenance. ‘‘ Better that,” she 
thought, ‘than to be alone.” Suddenly she heard steps ascend- 
ing the stairs, and presently a man and woman entered the room. 

The woman gave a scream of horror at the sight before them, 
but the man, who was a police-officer, and more accustomed to such 
scenes, comprehended it at once. After stopping to ascertain that 
there was nothing of value on the premises to pay the expense of 
interment, and that the woman, who was a neighbor, would take 
away the child, he departed to make immediate arrangements for the 
burial, as it was easy to perceive that life had been extinct for many 
hours. 

All that could be ascertained from the little girl was, that her 
grandmother came home before dark, and said she was sick; that she 
took medicine and went to sleep, and had not yet awaked. Agnes 
required but little persuasion to accompany the woman home, which 
she did at once, her companion pausing only to take with her the 
basket of fruit. 

The house to which she was led was only a few doors distant, and 
as Mrs. McCallen, the name of the woman, drew a stool for her 
before the stove which warmed the room, and gave her a bowl of 
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weak tea, into which she had broken some bread, smiles broke forth 
around the mouth of Agnes. She imagined her days would now be 
brightened by affection. For a short time, indeed, the fitful kind- 
ness of Mrs. McCallen and the frolics of the baby drove away all 
fears regarding the future, as well as sorrow for the relative she had 
lost: but the woman at length grew tired of the charge she had 
assumed, and one morning, irritated by the abuse of her drunken 
husband, she bid Aggy to leave her house, for she could no longer 
support her in idleness. 

The child tearfully obeyed, and passed the day in wandering 
about the streets, occasionally ringing at the back gate of a house, and 
begging something to satisfy her hunger; but toward night she 
crept back to the place she had for two weeks called her home, and 
esteemed herself fortunate in being allowed to pass the night in the 
cold entry. 

And thus weeks lengthened into months. When Mr. McCallen 
was at home his wife dared not admit the desolate child within her 
house, and many nights were passed, either the whole or in part, in 
the open air. Sometimes the police-officers found her crawling 
close to the side of some alley, in the vain hope of keeping warm, 
and, taking compassion on her, led her shivering and faint to the 
watch-house, where she was sure at least of shelter from the cold 
winds which chilled her tender frame. During the winter she met 
her uncle Sandy. At first he tried to pass without noticing her, 
but when she joyfully accosted him, and begged him to allow her to 
accompany him home, his heart was touched. He took her by the 
hand, and Jed her to a clothing establishment, where he procured for 
her a warm shawl, and then to an eating-house, where, for once in her 
life, she ate as much as she wished. From her Sandy learned that 
his mother had long been dead, and that Aggy had no home. He 
told her he was intending to leave the city and go to sea, and advised 
her to beg for admission into the almshouse. When he left her 
she crept away behind the stone building where she had lived with 
her grandmother, and cried as if her heart would break. Poor child ! 
as she sat upon the low step of the door, her face buried in her hands, 
which rested on her knees, her whole form convulsed with the vio- 
lence of her sobs, she little imagined that an omniscient Eye was 
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watching her, that the compassionate heart of her Saviour was touched 
with grief at her desolate condition, or that his hand would be 
stretched forth for her relief. She knew not of the existence even of 
such a Saviour. When she arose in the morning from her comfort- 
less bed, no prayer fell from her lips for protection or food through 
the day; when she lay down at night, she rendered no thanks 
that in the midst of so much privation and want she was still alive. 
No; in the midst of a Christian community, where the gospel sheds 
a divine light, little Aggy wandered day after day, up one street 
and down another, a hungry, homeless heathen. 


TO YOUNG LADIES. 


Tue late venerable Dr. Miller, of Princeton, once remarked to a 
young lady that most persons are too apt to wait for great occasions 
for doing good; that some ladies think that everything really use- 
ful must be done in societies and associations; while others feel as 
if there was nothing left for them to do; but there is one way, he 
said, in which every young woman may make herself useful; and 
that is to visit aged persons and invalids in her immediate neighbor- 
hood, for the purpose of reading to them. An occasional hour thus 
spent, may be greatly blessed both to the listener and the reader, 
and a great amount of happiness thus secured. He spoke feelingly 
of the fact that the comfort of aged people, by entertaining their 
minds, is too often overlooked, even where every attention is paid 
to the wants of the outward man. ‘This is true, too, of many an 
invalid, who is compelled to spend long and weary hours in solitude. 


HE WIL. @ive you Rest.—Are you travailing with sorrow? Are 
you heavy-laden with the burthen of oppression or woe? Christ 
will give you rest. Doubtless the heavy-laden with the burthen of 
sin are first invited; but they exclude no other sufferers. There is 
no exception of age, or rank, or clime, the extent of the travail, or the 
weight of the burden. ‘The childish sorrows of the weeping school- 
boy are as much the subject of the Saviour’s sympathy, as the 
matured wretchedness of the aged man ; all come within the Saviour’s 
invitation.—H, Blunt. 
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MALONE, THE INDIAN CONVERT. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


Tue beautiful village of M—— is pleasantly situated between 
two lofty mountains, by the side of a beautiful river, winding through 
green meadows and waving forests. Many holy and tender recol- 
lections cluster around it, for it was there that I spent my first 
childhood’s years. It was there that my infant eyes first beheld the 
light; that I sported with the dear companions of my youth, and 
first learned to love and adore Him whose kind hand has since led 
me through so many changing scenes, whose strong and tender arms 
have supported me through so many bitter trials. 

When I was about fifteen years of age, a company of Indians en- 
camped upon the outskirts of the village. The men employed them- 
selves in hunting and fishing, and the women in weaving little bas- 
kets from the bark of trees, for which they found a ready sale among 
the inhabitants. 

The glowing account given us by some of our youthful compan- 
ions caused in the minds of my sister and myself a strong desire to 
see them; and, finally, moved by our earnest entreaties, mother con- 
sented that we should enjoy that pleasure. It was a bright and 
beautiful morning in June when we started on our expedition. ‘The 
skies were bright and cloudless; the rays of the rising sun glittered 
on the dewdrops, which gemmed the radiant flowers and lofty trees 
by which we passed, making them look like liquid fire; while from 
the woodland songsters there arose a stream of soft, melodious music, 
as if in praise and thanksgiving to the Maker and Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. 

The location which the Indians had chosen was very beautiful. 
Qn one side arose a hill covered with soft, green verdure; on the 
other, a grove of lofty trees; and the meadow in front of the tents, 
with its waving grass, filled with a thousand flowers, sloped gradu- 
ally down to the clear, crystal river. As we approached the tents, 
we noticed a man, in front of one of them, busily engaged in adjust- 
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ing the tackle of a fishing-rod which he held in his hand, ever and 
anon glancing with an air of satisfaction at a boy of about fourteen 
summers, who was shooting with a bow and arrow at a target. This 
man, called Walona, was the son of a chief, the descendant of a royal 
race, and the native dignity in his tall, erect figure, and proudly- 
carried head, showed that he was fully conscious of the fact. 

He smiled pleasantly, however, as we drew near, and, motioning 
toward the tent, courteously invited us to enter. We did so, and 
glanced curiously around. It was divided by curtains into three 
apartments; in one of these, upon a low couch, sat a young girl 
weaving baskets. She was tall, and possessed an erect and graceful 
figure. Her black hair was bound in shining braids around her 
head, which possessed an intellectual and moral beauty unusual in 
one of her race. Her eyes were black as midnight, and shaded with 
lashes of the same jetty hue. 

She half arose, as we entered, and bade us welcome in a soft, mu- 
sical voice. We accosted her with the frankness of early youth, and 
were soon as intimate as though we had known each other for years. - 
We stayed until nearly sunset. Malone, as the Indian girl was 
called, and her brother Philip, strove by every means in their power 
to make our visit pleasant. ‘The former showed us the manner in 
which her pretty baskets were woven, explained the mystery of 
their coloring, and the curiously-wrought moccasins she made. 
When weary, she took us out into the woods, and showed us where 
to find the ripest and most luscious berries, the brightest and most 
beautiful flowers. Malone was quick and graceful as a fawn, and, 
though some years older, a very child among us, and we made the 
hills and woods echo with our wild merriment. 

There were two other Indian families, but they were very ordi- 
nary in appearance, awakening no other feeling but curiosity. But 
with Malone it was different; her gentleness and artless simplicity 
aroused a strong interest in my heart, and when we parted I warmly 
urged her to return my visit. She promised to do so, and did not 
forget to redeem her pledge. Many times, during the pleasant months 
which followed, did her tall, graceful form darken our doorway ; 
always with some simple offering of wild fruit or beautiful flowers, 
and never did she return unrewarded. 

Our worthy pastor, Mr. Benton, ever anxious to advance his 
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Master’s kingdom, and moved with compassion for their poor, 
benighted souls, visited the Indians, and tried to induce them to 
attend church and allow their children to attend the Sabbath-school. 
Tie was very much interested in the unusual intelligence manifested 
by Malone and her brother, and found no difficulty in persuading 
their father to allow them to attend school. But it was in vain that he 
endeavored to interest Walona, their father, in the Christian religion. 
“‘T worship the Great Spirit,” he would say proudly, in answer to 
all his arguments and entreaties. ‘‘ Christ is the God of the white 
man, the Great Spirit of the red; I will not forsake the religion of 
my fathers.” 

But the holy principles of the gospel fell like dew upon the thirsty 
heart of his youthful daughter. Her gentle spirit turned gladly 
from the wild and improbable traditions of her race, to the wise and 
holy teachings of Jesus. Very earnestly and tenderly did Mr. Ben- 
ton endeavor to direct her inquiring mind to the Lamb of God. His 
labors were not in vain. She bowed her head to the yoke of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, and laid her heavy burthen of guilt at his feet. 

When Malone and her brother arrived in M , heither of them 
could read or write; but, stimulated by an earnest desire to search 
the blessed promises of Christ for herself, Malone mastered the rudi- 
ments of the English language in an ineredibly short time. When 
she could read intelligibly Mr. Benton presented her with a copy of 
the Bible, for which her joy and gratitude knew no bounds. 

The zeal, faithfulness, and devotion of this untutored Indian 
maiden might have rebuked older and more experienced Christians. 
Her seat in the Sabbath-school and in the sanctuary of God was 
never vacant. Though the church was more than a mile distant, in 
the most stérmy weather she was seen in her accustomed place, her 
large, dark eyes fixed earnestly upon the countenance of her beloved 
pastor. It was beautiful to witness the unquestioning faith, the 
childlike confidence, with which she listened to the words of Christ ; 
the alternate smiles and tears which passed over her countenance, 
as she hearkened to the wonderful story of redeeming love. 

As cold weather approached, Walona, as was his wont, prepared 
to leave M for his winter-quarters in Canada. This was a 
source of great grief to Malone, who had become much attached to 
the inhabitants, and who prized the religions privileges she enjoyed 
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above every earthly blessing. Her friends in M were very 
unwilling that she should go. Mr. Benton offered to tuke her into 
his own family, and bestow upon her the love and tenderness of a 
father. Tears filled the eyes of the affectionate and warm-hearted 
girl as she heard this generous proposal, but she shook her head 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ I cannot leave my father,” she said firmly. ‘He 
has no one to love or care for him but me.” Mr. Benton had too 
much respect for the filial devotion of the noble-hearted girl, to say 
more, but it was with a sad, foreboding heart that he saw her depart. 

The Indians, on their way to Canada, passed by our door, and 
Malone and her brother and father stopped to bid us farewell. I 
was painfully struck with the change in Malone’s appearance. She 
had lost her elastic step; her usually erect and robust form had be- 
come slender and drooping, and occasionally she would press her 
hand to her side, while an expression of pain passed over her coun- 
tenance. 

** You will return next summer, Malone ?’’ I said, as I followed 
her to the road, looking at the vehicle in which she journeyed. 

‘* Perhaps so,”’ she returned thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yet,” she added 
fervently, her lifted eye and brow growing absolutely radiant with a 
holy joy, ‘we know where, and in whose presence, we shall one 
day meet.” 

I stood and watched the slowly moving carriages until they were 
hid from my view, and then returned to the house, musing upon the 
wondrous change which the religion of Jesus had wrought in that 
once wild, untamed spirit. One stormy evening in the following 
March, as I was sitting alone by a bright wood fire, I, hearing a low 
knock at the door, opened it, and Walona, her father, stood upon 
the threshold. There was an expression of smothered agony upon 
his countenance, that alarmed me. He bowed gravely in return to 
my salutation. 

‘‘T have brought Malone back,’’ he said, with the characteristic 
brevity of his race. ‘‘ She is dying, and has sent for you; will you 
come ?”’ 

“Dying! Is it possible?” I thought, as, after making a few 
hurried preparations, we passed out into the street. ‘So young, so 
full of life !”’ 

I learned from Walona, that Malone’s disease was consumption, 
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and that she had been slowly but surely fading for some months. 
The sudden death of her brother, to whom she was tenderly attached, 
was a great shock to her enfeebled constitution ; though she did not 
mourn as those without hope, but had the blessed assurance that he 
had passed from death to life. 

He related, in faltering tones, the privations-and sufferings which 
she had endured in consequence of his being unable to provide her 
the comforts which her situation required, and the patience and gen- 
tleness with which she had borne them. When she became convinced 
that she had but a short time to live, she entreated her father to 
earry her back to M , that she might see once more her beloved 
pastor, and that, in the last dread struggle, she might be sustained 
and cheered by the presence of Christian friends. 

It was impossible for the heart-broken father to refuse the last 
request of his dying child; and so, by slow and easy stages, he 
brought her back éo die. 

‘he place in which Malone lay dying was a miserable hovel, des- 
titute of all the conveniences and comforts of life. ‘The bleak wind 


whistled mournfully through the shattered panes of glass and cracks 
of the door, and the floor was damp and broken in many places. 


Very gladly would Mr. Benton have taken her to his own home. 
“= 


but she steadily refused. 1e guiltless head of our Saviour lay 
upon a harder pillow,” she replied to all his entreaties. ‘‘ Shall 1 
complair. of what he bore so cheerfully for my sake?” 

Upon a couch at one end of the room lay the once blooming girl ; 
but O, how altered! Her large black eyes, and the raven hair 
which lay in heavy masses upon her pillow, were in strong and pain- 
ful contrast with the deathly pallor of her check and brow. Her 
breath came slowly and with difficulty, and it was evident to all 
around that she was dying. 

Malone seemed to be conscious of it; for, turning her eyes upon 
Mr. Benton, who stood by the bed, she said earnestly, ‘Tell me; 
is not this death?” 

‘Yes, my child,” returned Mr. Benton solemnly; ‘ your suffer- 
ings will soon be over; and you will be with Christ in heaven.” 

‘Nay, nay,” exclaimed the dying girl, a holy smile irradiating 
her countenance; ‘‘ Christ is with me now. He has been by my 
bedside all night; it is His dear hand that makes my dying bed so 
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easy. And as for heaven,’’ she added, laying her hand upon her 
wasted breast; ‘‘ heaven is already here!” 

She then motioned her father to draw near. As he did so, she 
fixed her eyes upon him with an expression of unutterable love, and 
said, ‘‘I am going to leave you, father.’”’ The broad breast of the 
Indian heaved convulsively, but he made no reply. 

*‘ Do you love me, father?” she inquired earnestly. 

Walona cast upon her a look of the most bitter anguish. ‘‘ My 
child,” he said, in a tone of deep despair, ‘‘whom else have I to 
love?” 

“And these dear friends, who have been so kind to me; will 
you love them, for my sake, father ?”’ 

‘¢ T will love all who have loved you, Malone.” 

‘“‘ And yet,” she continued, fixing her eyes earnestly upon him, 
and speaking in low and thrilling tones, ‘there is One, who has 
been kinder to me than any earthly friend can be; one whom you 
have not loved,-father; but who gave himself a ransom for me; 
and who, through many gloomy months of pain, has been to your 
chili a source of strength and joy, a never-failing refuge. Will you 
reject and despise that dear friend, father?” 

‘‘T leave you this,’ she resumed, after a brief pause, during 
which she struggled fearfully for breath, laying her hand upon the 
Bille, which had been her constant companion ; ‘ promise that you 
will learn to read it; promise me, father ! ”’ 

‘‘T promise,’’ said Walona, as he sank upon his knees before the 
bed. 

A satisfied smile rested upon the pale lips of the dying girl, as 
she lay back exhausted upon the pillow. ‘It is growing dark,’’ she 
murmured feebly; ‘‘ I cannot see you. But hark!” she added, sud- 
denly, raising her eyes to heaven, ‘‘do you not hear that music ? 
They are calling for me! Christ Jesus —I— come!” 

The light slowly faded from her upturned eyes; her extended 
arms fell back upon her breast ; and her freed and happy spirit was 
resting in His bosom, to whom his white and red children are 
equally dear; and in whose eyes there are no distinctions of race or 
condition. 

I never shall forget the settled despair on Walona’s brow as he 
atood by the grave of his idolized daughter. ‘‘ There lays the last 
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of my race,” he said mournfully. ‘‘A few years ago my people 
were as the leaves of the forest, and the sands of the sea ; but they 
have passed away like the morning dew. The snows of Canada are 
resting heavily upon my son Philip’s breast; my only remaining 
child lies here ; and I am left alone, utterly desolate !”’ 

Impelled by an earnest desire to fulfil Malone’s last wishes, 
Walona learned to read, and then attentively perused the Bible she 
left him. Glorious was the result! God poured light into his 
darkened understanding, and touched his heart with a coal of fire 
from his altar, and brought him to the knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. 

Malone’s prayer was answered; her father learned to love Christ, 
not only as her friend and Saviour, but as his own. 

After a brief, though earnest preparation, he returned to Canada, 
where he became a faithful and devoted missionary among the Indians. 
He died some months since; but not until he had been instrumental 
in turning many of his benighted brethren from darkness to light. 

Malone’s last resting-place has ever seemed to me a holy spot. 
I never stand beneath the lofty tree, which waves above her lowly 
grave, but I think of those beautiful lines of Mrs. Sigourney’s : 


** Rest, rest thee, forest maiden, 

Beneath thy native tree ; 

The proud may boast their little day 
Then sink to rest like thee. 

There is many a king, whose funeral 
A black-robed realm shall see, 

For whom no tear of grief is shed 
Like that which falls for thee !”” 


MaterNaL Dutres.—She should be firm — gentle — kind — 
always ready to attend to her child. 

She should never laugh at him— at what he does that is cun- 
ning ; never allow him to think of his looks, except to be neat and 
clean in all his habits. 

She should teach him to obey a look,— to respect those older than 
himself; she should never make a command, without seeing that it 
is performed in the right manner. 
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THE DURHAM COW. 


We intend to publish an occasional plate or cut in illustra- 
tion of the best domestic animals, and we invite the co-operation 
of our agricultural friends and patrons inthis department. 
The space is small which we can devote to it, yet we desire to 
fill the same with the best material for the instruction and edi- 
fication of our readers. As agriculture advances it becomes 
important for all, especially for those who dwell in rural dis- 
tricts, to understand the characteristics of the different breeds 
of cattle, their adaptation to particular localities and purposes. 

We give in this number a cut representing a cow and heifer 
of the noble Durham or Improved Short-horn, excellent speci- 
mens of which may be found in different parts of our country, 
but most abound in the states of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
New York. This breed is well suited to the rich pastures of 
that section, and highly esteemed both for beef and the dairy 
but it is not so well adapted to New England. 

Its characteristics are thus described by Mr. Loudon. “ The 
head of the male animal is short, but at the same time fine; 
very broad across the eyes, but gradually tapering to the nose, 
the nostril of which is full and prominent; the nose itself of a 
rich flesh color, neither too light nor dark; eyes bright and 
placid, with ears somewhat large and thin. The head, crowned 
with a curved and rather flat horn, is well set on a lengthy, 
broad muscular neck ; the chest wide, deep and projecting ; 
shoulders fine, oblique, and well formed into the chine ; fore 
legs short, with the upper arm large and powerful; barrel 
round, deep and well ribbed up toward the loins and hips, 
which should be wide and level ; back straight from the withers 
to the setting on of the tail, but still short, that is, from hip to 
chine, the opinion of many good judges being that a beast 
should have a short back with a long frame. As a consequence 
of this the hind quarter must itself be lengthy but well filled 
in. The symmetry of frame at present to be found in a well 
bred short-horn reaches as near perfection as possible, while 
few animals handle so well, or to use a more technical phrase, 
have so fine and mellow a touch. The hair is plentiful, soft 
and mossy, with a hide not too thin, and, in fact, somewhat 
approaching the feeling of velvet. The female enjoys nearly 
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all the same characteristics as the above, with the exception of 
her head being finer, longer, and more tapering, her neck thin- 
ner, and altogether lighter, and her shoulders more inclined to 
narrow toward the chine.” 

To this, we subjoin the description given by Mr. William 
Davis, of England. ‘ A Short-horned Cow should have length 
of carcass, a light neck, with the shoulders well back, and the 
ribs springing from the spine round, showing a good breadth 
of back, length from the hip-bone to the tail, which should have 
a square projecting rump, forming an angle; hind quarters 
long, extending nearly to the hough; flank low down near the 
milk bag, which should be nearly level with the hough, fore and 
hind legs stout, but with small bones from the knee to the hoof; 
abdomen straight ; head neat and a little elevated ; light in the 
horns, which should project straight from the head, and turning 
in a little toward the forehead ; eye full ; muzzle small ; depth 
of fore quarters, thick through the heart, and colors as in the 
male. 

“A Short-horned Calf should have his bones well placed, 
without which the most careful feeding in the world would 
never make him a well-formed animal when grown; shoulder 
slanting, carcass long, with wide hip-bones, length from the hip 
to the tail, with a square rump like an angle ; length of quar- 
ter ; legs short and fine in in the bone ; head neat and clean, and 
light under the throat.” 

In the selection of stock, regard should be paid to the climate, 
the pasturage and other external circumstances as well as to 
the breed and its characteristics. But having determined upon 
these, agricultural economy requires the purchase of the best 
animals. It costs at least as much to keep a poor cow as a 
good one, while the income from her is much less. Suppose 
the object of the purchaser is milk for the use of his family or 
for sale. If one cow will give daily a quart more than another 
for eight months, this valued at five cents a quart, will make 
the net profit from her twelve dollars more than from the 
other during that period. In a short time she will thus repay 
her owner the additional sum which she cost, and will after- 
wards demand a higher price and find a readier market. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES. 


“ There shall be no more there an infant of days, nor an old man that hath 
not filled his days: For the child shall die an hundred years old; But the 
sinner being an hundred years old shall be accursed,’’—Isa. 65: 20. 


In the latter part of this chapter, the prophet describes the future 
glory of Zion by imagery the most bold and various. Her troubles 
and calamities have passed, and she enjoys unparalleled prosperity, here 
represented by the creation of “new heavens and a new earth.” Her 
inhabitants weep no more, but rejoice in the favor of the Lord. Their 
sins are forgiven and their iniquity is covered ; and they understand the 
reason annexed to the fifth commandment, “ a promise of long life and 
prosperity.” God in his amiable sovereignty numbers our days, ap- 
points the time and place, and arranges all the circumstances of our 
death. Still piety contributes to longevity by the virtuous habits 
which it fosters, and by the freedom which it secures from vice. As 
Christianity prevails and triumphs, and as the spirit of its divine 
Author animates the heart and regulates the conduct of man, it will 
terminate war and suspend the action of other causes which at present 
reduce the aggregate period of human life. Yet even the millennium 
may not witness a literal fulfilment of this prediction ; for the passage 
is figurative ; and teaches the general truth that pure religion conduces 
to length of days and to temporal happiness. Death shall not then» 
as now, cut off a large pprtion of the human race in the morning of 
their days, and many more just after they pass life’s meridian ; but 
the period allotted to man on earth shall be so prolonged that, as in 
the patriarchal and antediluvian ages, the person shall be considered a 
youth who dies an hundred years old. Yet this favor of God to the 
righteous shall not prevent his condemnation of the wicked, for 
though the sinner live an hundred years, he “shall still be accursed.” 

God here appeals to our love of life, so natural and strong, as a 
motive to obedience and personal holiness. Would we prolong our 
days? Let us consecrate them to God and to his service. Let us 
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live the life which,we now lead in the flesh by faith of the Son of 
God; then though our body die and return to dust, our soul shall 
live an immortal and blissful life. 


“TO THE UNKNOWN Gop.”—<Acts 17 : 23. 


InN our comments on this text in our last volume, we omitted the 
following incident for want of room, and on account of its somewhat 
fabulous character, but now insert it at the instance of a respected 
patron and for the gratification of our readers. 

At the time of the crucifixion of Christ, darkness prevailed over 
the whole land, and the people were filled with the greatest conster- 
nation. Dionysius, aman of great repute among them, an astronomer, 
knowing there was no natural cause for this darkness, (it being at that 
time full moon,) ascended an eminence and exclaimed before an 
audience, that “either the God of nature suffered, or, the world was 
coming to an end.” 

He immediately caused an altar to be erected with this inscription, 
“To the unknown God,” that God, which had caused this remarkable 
darkness over the land. As soon therefore, as he heard the apostle 


Paul respecting this God, that made the world and in whom we live 
and move, and have our being, we read that he believed. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue War OF THE Crimea.—At Sebastopol no decisive measures 
have been taken. The Allies seem to be steadily advancing their 
works, and the Russians slowly retreating to their fortifications, from 
which they keep up a quickened fire. It appears their intention to 
retire from the Crimea for the winter, as large detachments have 
marched for Perekop, and their quickened fire from their forts at Se- 
bastopol seem to denote their intention of using up all their ammuni- 
tion before leaving. ‘The whole force of the Allies in the Crimea, 
including the sick, is estimated at 210,000 men. They took Kinburn, 
a fortress commanding the entrance to the Dnieper, on the 17th of 
October, and also Ockzakoff, and reconnoitered as far as Nicolaieff. 

The report is current that there is soon to be a bombardment of the 
Russian fortifications on the north side of Sebastopol. An attack was 
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anticipated on Nicolaieff, a town situated on thg river Bog, about 
twenty miles from its mouth, commanded by Todleben. Great prepa- 
rations for the defence of the place are being carried forward. Gen. 
Luders is stationed with the cavalry and grenadiers between Kherson 
and Kinburn. Dispatches from St. Petersburg state that the Russian 
army in the Crimea is provisioned for eight months. A Vienna paper 
says that the Russian force there is 200,000 men. 


Tue Horror or War.—lIt is almost incredible to state the loss 
of the Russians in Sebastopol alone ; thousands and thousands of dead 
bodies putrify the air, and indeed almost the earth, Ihave been, says 
one, to see Sebastopol, and to describe the state of it is indeed 
utterly impossible. It is a frightful den; the last two bombardments 
have made a frightful havoc in the town ; it can only be compared to a 
seive, it is so riddled with shot and shell. The buildings look quite per- 
fect from our batteries, but once near them you find them nothing but 
mere shells. ‘There remains of the inside only confused piles of rub- 
bish; no staircase, no floors, nothing except an unseemly mass, nor 
is there a single door or window to be seen in any of them. In 
walking through the town, wherever you turn, nothing but dead 
bodies piled on top of each other meet the eye, and a horrid stench 
salutes the nose; and what is more horrid still, there are casks 
filled with arms, legs, hands, toes, and fingers piled regularly away in 
heaps. 

EnGiLanp.—There has been a rise in the rate of discount to six per 
cent. for bills on sixty days, and seven per cent. for paper, of a date 
running to ninety-five days. Parliament was prorogued until Dec. 
llth. Miss Nightingale had returned to her noble work in the 
Crimea. In the London Times appeared an article in which it was 
stated that the English government had sent large reinforcements to 
its West India squadron to intercept a powerful fleet which had been 
raised within the precincts of the United States for the purpose of 
making depredations on provinces belonging to an unoffending neigh- 
bor. It alleges that the expedition formed “was well known to the 
President and his administration, but had received no check from that 
quarter.” This was the first intimation we had received of the forming 
of such an expedition, and we should be heartily sorry to have the 
peace which we now enjoy interrupted. This excitement, however, 
has quite subsided. The London Times has received severe censures 
for its articles which gave rise to such areport. Gen. Simpson is suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Sir William John Codrington in the command of the 
English army in the Crimea. 
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PASSING EVENTS. vil 


France—The exhibition was formally closed on the 15th of Novem- 
ber. Premiums were profusely distributed from the hands of the 
Emperor. American industry was well represented, several of our cit- 
izens receiving diplomas of membership in the French Legion of 
Honor. 


Spain is in favor of joining the alliance, but disturbances at home 
will prevent her for the present. 


DeEnNMARK.—This country has invited a conference of ministers 
from the States of Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Mecklinburg and Lubec, 
for discussing the question of the purchase of the Sound dues; and it 
was to meet on the 20th November. Russia will there take part with 
the powers with which she is at war. 


SweprEn.—Gen. Canrobert has been visiting Sweden. It is his 
object to effect an alliance between that country and the Western 
Powers to carry on the present war. The report is current that the 
Swedish Government had accepted Canrobert’s proposition, and that 
they were to receive Finland as a recompense, also that the alliance is 
to be carried into effect in the Spring. 


Russta.—Large reinforcements are being raised for the southern 
army, which are to be commanded by Gen. Luders. The Emperor 
is returning from his tour to the south of his Empire without visiting 
the seat of war. The successes of the Allies have caused despondency 
at St. Petersburg. It is reported that Russia is inclined to negotiate 
for peace, also that she has allowed Prussia to communicate this intel- 
ligence to the Western Powers. 


Tcurkey.—The Sultan intends visiting Paris and London in the 
Spring. It is reported, that on the 5th of November, Omer Pasha 
forced the river Ingour, and defeated the Russians, (who suffered 
considerable loss) after a battle of five hours. Omer, it is said, is 
establishing his winter quarters about thirty leagues toward the inte 
rior. The Russian force numbering about 35,000 men attacked Kars 
on the 29th Sept. After a desperate struggle of about seven hours 
the Russians were obliged to retreat, suffering a loss estimated at 
6000, while that of the Turks was only 1200 men. 


Greece.—King Otho promises to maintain his neutrality, preserv- 
ing at the same time friendly relations with other powers. 





vill DOMESTIC EVENTS. 


Eoret.—The export of grain has been prohibited by the Pacha 
after the 6th of Jan. 1856. 


Pers1a.—Application has been made to this government to allow 
an Anglo-Indian army to pass through her dominions to co-operate 
with the Allies in Turkey in Asia. 


Cuina.—Latest accounts from this country reported the defeat of 
an army of 40,000 imperialists by the rebels; also, another in which 
the Governor of Waichoo, with 10,000 was defeated by 3,000 female 
warriors. Much sickness is reported. 


Peace is desired by a strong party in England, by numbers in 
France and in other nations of Europe. Rumor says that the Em- 
peror of Russia desires a personal interview on the subject with the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Mormons.—This religious community on our western frontier 
has increased in four years from four thousand to thirty thousand, a 
re-ult which a recent number of the Edinburgh Review ascribes to 
immigration, promoted by a perpetual Emigration Fund of $34,000 
the income of which is appropriated to pay the outfit and passage of 
converts in foreign lands who are not able to defray their own ex- 
penses. At their present rate of progress, they will number 60,000 
in five years more, and will be claiming admission into the Union as 
an independent and sovereign State. Their government is a religious 
despotism, and is it not time for the laws of the United States to be 
faithfully executed there as they are in other territories, for tne free 
tolerance of all other religious sects within their limits ? 


Provoke to love and to good works.—England has been very faithful 
in admonishing Young America of the great evil of slavery. We 
accept it always, and with all thankfulness. She will allow us to return 
her kindness. In a recent paper from Hindostan, there is an adver- 
tisement of a fresh supply of idols direct from the manufactory in 
Birmingham. What a freight! Missionaries and Bibles in the 
cabin, and idols in the hold! O England! When thou art without 
sin, then cast stones at us. 


The President of the United States has recently answered the letter 
of King Kamehameha IV., of the Sandwich Islands, of the 15th of 
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Feb., in which eh speaks of the friendship existing between the two 
countries, and wishes his Majesty a long and prosperous reign. 


The cholera raged severely iu Rio Janeiro in October and No- 
vember. 


Mexico continues in an unsettled state, the leaders of the revolntion 
being unable to agree among themselves. 


The vote of California for 1855 arase as high as 100,000, shewing 
an increase of twenty-five per cent. in two years; and it was in favor 
of a Prohibitory Liquor Law. 


The frontier of Oregon has lately been subject to incursions from 
the Indians, massacreing some of the white citizens. How far these 
hostilities have been provoked by injuries inflicted upon the red men 
we have not yet learned. 


Papers from the western shore of the U. S. report sundry outrages 
committed by banditti of our own citizens on those of Central Ame- 
rica, such as invasions, the capture of towns, etc. We trust that Gen- 
Pierce will introduce a wholesome discipline among these self-consti 
tuted soldiers. 


The dreadful accident on the Pacific Railroad, between St. Louis 
and Jefferson City, on the 3rd of’ November, by which several per- 
sons, among whom was Rev. Dr. Bullard, were killed, and others badly 
injured, increases the testimony given to the public and to the state 
and national govornments, in favor of such additional legislation and 
vigilance as sha!l guard more effectually against these disasters. 


The State Elections have resulted in favor of the American party 
in Massachusetts, New York, and Maryland. 


The prospects of the Free State party in Kanzas brighten. A 
convention assembled on the 24th of October to form a constitution 
preparatory to admission into the Union as a free State, and ad- 


vances in the work with commendable intelligence, patriotism and 
zeal, 


Congress.—The House of Representatlves has not at this date 
(Dec. 13th,) succeeded in electing a Speaker. 





FASHIONS. 


FASHIONS 


We derive from the “ Beau Monde” the following illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the styles for this season, 

No. 1, is a cloak of black velvet, talma form, with full sleeves introduced at 
the sides which flow from the arm with indescribable grace. Black galloon, 
three inches wide, tufted with polka spots of fringe, forms a border to the 
cloak, and flowing sleeves. The neck is finished with a small round collar, 
adorned with a single row of trimming! Lining of silk, quilted in diamonds, 
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No. 2, is a loose saque of brown moire antique. The front is closed with 
four silver buttons, and adorned witl. a heavy black silk cord and tassels. A 
bias trimming of black, two inches wide surrounds the entire garment. The 
sleeves are short, and gathered with a slight fulness on the top of the arm. 
Embroidered collar. Black velvet pants. 


CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 





EMBROIDERY. 


WHEAT PATTERN FOR UNDERSLEEVES. 


FOR FLANNEL, TO BE WORKED IN SILK. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The name of Jesus to a believer is as honey in the mouth, music in the 
ears, or a jubilee in the heart.— Mason. 

Death-bed repentance is a sacrifice made to God from the devil’s leavings 
— Dean Swift. 

The love of Christ hath a height without a top, a depth without a bottom, 
a length without an end, and a breadth without a limit. — Anonymous, 

All the snares and temptations of the world are allied to some one or 
other lusts within us, that suits them as tinder to the fire. — Boston. 

Reason can never show itself more reasonable, than in ceasing to reason 
about things which are above reason.— Fiavel. 
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One rose upon a bush, though but a little one, and though not yet blown, 
proves that which bears it to be a true rose-tree.—Burgess. ' 


I would rather obey than work miracles.— Luther. 


God will give the men of the world the blessings of his footstool, but to 
the children he gives the blessings of his throne.—Augustine. 


He that hath tasted the bitterness of sin, will fear to commit it; and he 
that hath felt the sweetness of mercy, will fear to offend it.— Charnock. 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


Dr, CHALMERS.—It is related of Rev. Dr. Chalmers, that while busily 
engaged one forenoon in his study, a man entered, who at once propitiated 
him under the provocation of an unexpected interruption, by telling him 
that he had called under great distress of mind. 

“ Sit down, sir, be good enough to be seated,” said Dr. Chalmers, turning 
eagerly and full of interest from his writing table. 

The visitor explained to him that he was troubled with doubts about the 
divine origin of the Christian religion; and being kindly questioned as to 
what these were, ke gave, among .others, what is said in the Bible about 
Melchisedec being without father and mother, &c. 

Patiently and anxiously Dr, C. sought to clear away each successive diffi- 
culty as it was stated. ‘ 

Expressing himsclf as if greatly relieved in mind, and imagining that he 
had gained his end, “ Doctor,” said the visitor, “I am in great want of a 
little money at present, and perhaps you will help me in that way.” 

At once the object of his visit was seen. A perfect tornado of indigna- 
tion burst upon the deceiver, driving him in very quick retreat from the 
study to the street door, these words escaping him among others : 

“Not a penny, sir! nota penny! It’s too bad! [t's too bad! And to 
burden your hypocrisy upon the shoulders of Melchisedec !” 


There was once, a woman in rather poor health, who was desirous of doing 
something for a living without much work. She went to a Doctor, and told 
him her situation, and wished him to put her in a way to effect her object. 
Well, said he, get some ash bark, powde: it, and make pills thereof ; saying 
that it never can do hurt, and in some cases it may be useful. So she 
followed his directions, went about the country, and acquired quite a reputa- 
tion as a Doctress. Some years after, the same doctor, when dining, got a 
fish bone in his throat, and sent for one of the faculty to remove it, but he 
and others employed, failed in their attempts. His family being very anxious 
on his account, and having heard of a woman of much celebrity, who had re- 
cently come to the place, urged his having her. The afflicted man, to 
satisfy them sent for her, having however no faith in her skill. When she 
came, she was considered a stranger to all concerned. She told the family 
that she must be alone with her patient, and accordingly they withdrew; and 
when by themselves, she says, “dont you remember ghe ash bark?” This 
caused the ductor so to laugh, that the fish bone flew acrossthe room. That 
fully established her fame; she had done what all the doctors had failed 
to do, 
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HOUSEWIFERY. 


Custarp Pie witnout Ecas.—Place a quantity of new milk, as much 
as desired, over a slow fire, and allow it to heat slowly until it boils, taking 
pains not to scorch it, as that imparts a disagreeable taste. For every quart 
of milk take four table-spoonfuls of flour, beat it well with cold milk to pre- 
vent it from beiug Jumpy, and as soon as the milk boils, pour in the thicken- 
ing and stir it well until it boils again, then remove it instantly from the fire. 
Sweeten to suit the taste,and flavor with nutmeg or cinnamon, and it is 
ready for use, either cold or hot. Prepare the crust as usual for custard 
pies, fill them with the above preparation, and bake them an hour in an oven 
moderately hot. When sufficiently cooked, they will resemble in appear- 
ance a genuine “ egg pie,” and will scarcely be distinguished by the taste. 

Justards may be made in the same way, and if baked until the whey starts, 
they will be nearly equal to those prepared with eggs. Rice and other pud- 
dings may be made without eggs, by boiling and thickening the milk in this 
way, and if they are well baked will prove excellent.— Ohio Cultivator. 


KeerinG Sweet Potators.—The boxes or bins for stowing will be in 


size according to the quantity you wish to keep, but in no case over two 
feet in depth. 

Gather a sufficient quantity of sand or fine road-dust, and have it tho- 
roughly screened and dried. Puta thin layer of sand upon the bottom of 
the box, and lay in a course of potatoes from eight to twelve inches thick, 
then pour in more sand until it dils all the interstices between the potatoes to 
the bottom of the box. When this is done, next fill up the box with pota- 
toes, and then again pour on sand to fill up as before, and fasten on a cover 
to keep out mice if necessary. If several boxes are used, they may be 
piled on the top of each other, and in this case always with sticks, to leave 
a space between, of one or two inches, to allow a free circulation of air. 

In order to complete success in keeping, it is indispensable that the boxes 
be stored in a dry room where a pretty uniform temperature can be main- 
tained, the safest range being between 50° to 60° fa, A wider range, if 
not of too long duration, may not do much harm. Potatoes put up in this 
manner will not be subject to loss of over five to ten per cent. 

Sweet potatoes for winter use can be preserved in much the same way, 
and will keep suitable for cooking all winter, with but a slight deterioration 
of quality. To keep them from the atmosphere—dry and of an equal, 
moderate temperature, are the great requisites to complete success.—Jb, 


Recire ror ToMATO FiGs.—Pour boiling water over the tomatoes, in 
order to remove their skin ; then weigh them, and place in a stone jar with 
the same amount of sugar as tomatoes. Let them stand two days, anc then 
pour off the syrup, and boil and skim it until no scum rises ; pour this syrup 
over the tomatoes and let them stand two days as before ; then boil and skim 
again ; after the third time they are fit to dry, if the weather is good, if not 
let them stand in the syrup until drying weather; then place on large 
earthen dishes or plate’, tall put them in the sun to dry, which will take 
about a week ; after which, pack them down in small wooden boxes, with 
fine white sugar between each layer. ‘T'omatoes prepared in this way will 
keep for years. A few apples cut up and boiled in the remainder of the 
syrup, makes a very nice sauce, 
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Appr JELLY.—Pare and core twenty greening apples. boil them in a pint 
and a half of water (or enough to cover them) till quite tender, then strain 
the liquor through a hair seive. To every pint put a pound of white sugar, 
add lemon and boil to a jelly. 


WASHINGTONIAN Piz.—To one table spoonful of butter add one cup sugar, 
half cup milk, two cups flour, one egg, one tea spoonful cream tartar, alt tea 
spoon saleratus. ‘This will make two pies. When cold, divide with a thin 


knife and add the jelly. 


The following recipes selected from our exchanges will be found’ very useful 
in families :— 

To Restore Crare.—Skimmed milk and water, with a little glue in it, 
made scalding hot, is excellent to restore rusty Italian crape. If clapped 
and pulled dry, like muslin, it will look as good as new. 


To Wasu Lace.—The following method of washing lace, lace collars, and 
crochet collars will be found excellent, while it does not subject the article to 
so much wear and tear. Cover a glass bottle with calico or linen, and then 
tack the lace or collar smoothly upon it; rub it with soap, and cover it with 
calico. Boil it thus for about an hour in soft water; let all dry together, and 
the lace will be found ready for use. Ifa long piece of lace is to be washed, it 
must he wound round and round the bottle, the edge of each round a little 
above (or below) the last; a few stitches at the beginning and end will be 
enough to keep it firm. A collar requires more tacking to keep it firm. 


CEMENT FOR BrokeN CuinA, Giass, Erc.—The following recipe, from 
experience, we know to be a good one, and, being nearly colorless, it possesses 
advantages which liquid glue and other cements do not:—Dissolve half an 
ounce of gum acacia ina wine glass of boiling water; add plaster of paris suffi- 
cient to form a thick paste, and apply it with a brush to the parts required to 
be cemented together. Several articles upon our toilette table have been 
repaired most effectually by this recipe. 


Cure ror CuiILBLains.—Before the skin is broken rub the chilblain gently 
once a day with a little caustic, and in about a week it will completely dis- 
appear. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tne Time oF THE ENd.—This is the principal title of a duodecimo of 
408 pages, from the enterprising house of John P. Jewett & Co., of this 
city. It treats of Millenarianism, on which we have previously expressed 
our opinions, and while it maintains no claim to originality, being for the 
most part a compilation, it evinces considerable research on the part of its 
author, and an extensive acquaintance with the best writers in that depart- 
ment of doctrinal theology, If we differently interpret some texts of Scrip- 
ture, which it expounds, and yield not our entire confidence to all its conclu- 
sions, yet we think that it will be found valuable as a book of reference. It 

“furnishes additional evidence of diligent and devout study of the prophets, 
especially of such of their predictions as are supposed to be unfulfilled. As 
an aid to investigation, it will be useful, though the reader of it will find oc- 
casion for much discrimination and reflection. 
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Pratxn TALK AnD FrienpLty Apvice To Domrstics. Published by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., of this city. This is a most excellent book of 214 
pages, addressed to a numerous, but neglected class, It is well conceived 
angl executed, and designed tobe a faithful servant of servants. ‘The head 
of @very family would do well to present a copy of it to those who aid in the 
duties of the household, 


Ramses Anovur Boston, on Errorts To po Goon. Published by the 
New England Sabbath School Union. [t purports to bé the daily journal of 
a clergyman in this city, who cultivated in an eminent degree the talent of 
personal conversation on experimental religion. If its transitions from the 
ordinary topics of discourse to this exalted theme, seem occasionally sudden 
and abrupt; it shows most forcibly how much good a_ Christian may do 
whose heart, like that of Harlan Page, is filled with the spirit of Christ, and, 
with earnest desire for the salvation of men, It should be added to every 
Sabbath School Library, and we hope it may be honored as the instrument 
of raising up a host of devoted and active disciples ! 


AMERIcAN Femate Epvucation. A Lecture by Rev. R. W. Cushman, 
Principal of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ School, Boston. Published by John 
P. Jewett & Co. This is a well written and able production of one who has 
performed long and valuable services in the cause of which it treats. 


Tue ‘Trees or AMericA. By Dr, R. U. Piper, of Woburn. Published 
by subscription, and for general circulation, and dedicated to Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, We have received the first number of this admirable work, an 
honor to its author and to American literature. Its prints are among the 
best specimen of the art, and its descriptions will not suffer in compar- 
ison with those of standard English works in the same department. If 
future numbers equal this, its author, we trust, need not fear want of 
patronage. ‘The present is a favorable time to subscribe for the work or 
to purchase this number. Apply at this office, 


Sneer Music. We have received from Oliver Ditson, Washington 
Street, the following :— 


1. The Entry of the Allies into Sebastopol; a grand march, by E. S. 
Brent. 


2. Autumn Sounds, an admirable piece for the piano, by Adolph Keil- 
block. 


3. Merry Sleigh ; words by Lieut. Patten, and music by C. W. Beames. 
A delightful song for a sleigh-ride. 


4, The Cousins, a duet for the piano, 


5. Fantaisie sur les Huguenots, par Gusgave Sutter, an admirable piece of 
twenty pages for the piano. 
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MUSIC BY GUSSIE R. TAYLOR. 


Andante grazioso. 
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MARSHALL PINCKNEY WILDER, 
OF BOSTON, MASS.* 


Tus distinguished gentleman was born September 22d, 
1798, in Rindge, N. H.,+ the eldest of the ten children of Samuel 
Locke Wilder, Esq., of that place, and a native of Lancaster, 
Mass. His paternal ancestors performed important services in 
the suppression of Shay’s rebellion, in the Indian and Revolu- 
tionary wars, and in the organization of the National and 
State governments. ‘Of all the ancient Lancaster families,” 
says the Worcester Magazine, “there is no one that has sus- 
tained so many important offices as that of the Wilders.” f 

His mother, Mrs. Anna Sherwin Wilder, was a lady of good 
natural endowments, of nervous temperament, lively imagina- 
tion, quick sensibility, and devoted piety, who proved a help- 
meet to her husband in the social, intellectual and religious 
nurture of their children, and who contributed largely to the 
development of the taste and to the formation of the character 
of their first-born. 

Having given him the advantages of the district school, his 
parents sent him, at twelve years of age, to New Ipswich 
Academy, and subsequently placed him under a private teacher, 
for the study of the classics. When he had nearly completed 
the course preparatory for college, they discovered that his 
inclination was not for sedentary, but for active life; and they 
gave him his choice, either to continue his studies, and prepare 
for one of the learned professions, to enter the store with his 
father and fit himself for mercantile pursuits, or to go on the 
farm with the workmen and become an agriculturalist. 


* The substance of this article is derived from a biographical sketch, originally 
prepared for a volume entitled ‘*‘ New Hampshire as it is ;’’ and is here inserted 
by permission, for the encouragement of young men, and for the instruction of our 
readers, respecting the gentleman -who superintends the Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural departments of this Magazine. 

t Book of the Lockes, pp. 31, 99, 198. 

t Vol. ii., p. 45. 
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At first he chose the latter, but Providence soon called him 
from the farm to the store, where he served an apprenticeship 
till his majority, when he was admitted into the firm, called 
“S$. L. Wilder & Son.” There he transacted an extensive and 
lucrative business for five years, acting for a part of that 
period as postmaster. 

His first marriage was December 31, 1820, to Miss Tryphosa 
Jewett, of that place, by whom he had five children; and his 
second, to Miss Abby Baker, of Franklin, Mass., by whom he 
had seven children. Of his offspring, seven still survive, and 
five are not, for God hath taken them, with his two wedded 
companions. By his third marriage, September, 1855, he was 
united with Miss Julia Baker, sister of his second wife. 

In 1816, when he was but eighteen years of age, he exhibited 
a partiality for military tactics, and received an appointment 
in the staff of the twelfth regiment of New Hampshire militia, 
from which he was promoted to the rank of Adjutant in the 
same corps in 1819. ‘The next year, he took command of the 
Rindge Light Infantry, a new independent company, which he 
did much toward raising and equipping in the best style of 
that day. After two years, he was promoted to the office of 
Lieutenant Colonel; and the next year, to that of Colonel of 
the same regiment. But he resigned the following season, upon 
his removal to Boston, being then senior in that office in the 
brigade. In this city he joined ‘‘the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company,” of which he continues a member, and at 
the annual festival of which, in 1850, he made a short but 
appropriate speech, concluding with this sentiment, “ THE 
ANCIENT AND HonoraBLe ARTILLERY Company: For more than 
two centuries a faithful sentinel at its post. Let its counter- 
sign be ‘ All’s well;’ and on its glorious banner, side by side 
with ‘E pluribus unum,’ let us inscribe ‘Our company and our 
country — live on; LIVE FOREVER !’” 

Upon the transfer of Mr. Wilder’s family and business to 
Boston, 1825, he engaged first in the West India goods busi- 
ness as a wholesale merchant and importer; but in 1837 he 
entered a large commission house, in which he still continues. 
The firm is denominated Parker, Wilder & Co., and is one of 
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the most active and reliable in New England, owning and 
transacting the business of a large number of cotton and wool- 
len mills. He is connected with several prominent monetary 
institutions of this city, and ranks among its merchant princes. 

Upon the death of his first wife, he sought the retirement 
of the country, and moved to his present beautiful residence in 
June, 1832. It is the first house in Dorchester, on Washington, 
street, leading from the main street in Roxbury to the Old 
South Church in the former place. It is called Hawthorn Grove, 
and is situated just south of Grove Hall. It stands back from 
the street, and is surrounded with grateful shades and hedges 
in variety. Its outbuildings are convenient and tasteful; and 
on either side and in the rear of it are gardens and extensive 
nurseries. His conservatories rank among the best in the 
country; and so also do his nursery and orchard of pears. 
He is said, by amateurs, to have one of the best collections of 
camelias that can be found in the world. His library contains 
rare and valuable works on his favorite arts. He devotes the 
morning and evening to study; the rest of the day to the 
superintendence of the workmen on his place, and to his mer- 
cantile business. ‘This plan, long persevered in, has enabled 
him to make large and varied literary acquisitions. 

He was one of the early members of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, of which he was elected president in 1840, 
having previously submitted to committees of that body reso- 
lutions which led to the separation therefrom of the Mount 
Auburn Cemetery Association, and which provided for the 
annual payment, by the latter to the former, of one quarter of 
the amount received from year to year by the,sale of lots, for 
the relinquishment of the society’s claim to the grounds. This 
arrangement has proved in the highest degree beneficial to 
both bodies. It has enabled the society to enlarge its library, 
to erect its beautiful Hall in School-street, and to encourage 
cultivators by awarding premiums; and also the Cemetery As- 
sociation to adorn its grounds, and to erect its temple and 
observatory. 

During his administration the society made large additions 
to its funds, and its list of members. At the laying of the 
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corner-stone, and the dedication of its Hall, he delivered appro- 
priate addresses, which are reported in its transactions and in 
the journals of that date. Its triennial festivals ranked among 
the most interesting and popular gala-days in the common- 
wealth. ‘These were occasions which assembled the refined 
and fashionable of both sexes, from city and country, who 
crowded Fanueil Hall, the ‘Old Cradle of Liberty,” to its 
utmost capacity. It was most tastefully decorated, and its 
tables were crowded with flowers and fruits in abundance and 
in variety. His sentiments and speeches at these festivals, 
together with the responses of the most distinguished cultiva- 
tors, and of the chief masters of eloquence, occupy a large space 
in the society’s transactions of that period. 

On retiring from the office, in 1848, the society acknowledged 
its obligations to him in a vote of thanks, and by the presenta- 
tion of a large and valuable silver pitcher and _salver, 
in testimony of his ‘‘ zeal and success in the causé of horticul- 
ture and floriculture.” During this period, he did much also 
to promote pomology by large annual importations of fruit- 
trees from European cultivators, by the production of seedlings 
in his own grounds, by his extensive correspondence, and his 
encouragement of nurserymen in all parts of the country. 

Upon his resignation of that office, he formed the plan of a 
National Society of a similar character. Simultaneously, and 
without conference, two conventions were called; and two 
societies formed for that purpose in different parts of the 
country, which were subsequently consolidated in what is 
called ‘‘'The American Pomological Society,’ over which he 
presides, and to which in 1852 he delivered an eulogy on his 
lamented friend, A. J. Downing, Esq., closing with these 
graphic words: ‘Downing is dead! But the principles of 
artistic beauty and propriety, of rural economy and domestic 
comfort, which he revealed, await a more full and perfect 
development; and, as they advance toward a more glorious 
consummation, grateful millions will honor and cherish his 
name. His memory shall live forever!” In the vote of thanks 
which the society passed for this eulogy, they characterize it 
as both “able and eloquent.” 
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At the last meeting of this society, in Boston, he delivered an 
gration of great practical value and scientific importance to 
fruit-growers. At the conclusion of the sessions and of the 
exhibition, after a vote of thanks for his learned address, and 
for the dignity and impartiality with which he had presided 
over the body, he gave the members a levee at the Revere, at 
which were many of the most distinguished citizens from all 
professions and pursuits, when speeches and sentiments were 
delivered in the highest degree complimentary to him. 

Mr. Wilder’s knowledge and practice of Horticulture well 
qualified him for a leader in efforts for the promotion of agri- 
culture. He commenced his exertions in this department in 
the County of Norfolk, Mass., where he headed a call for a 
convention to organize an Agricultural Society. The call was 
generally responded to, and a society organized, of which he 
was elected president. It held its first annual exhibition in 
Dedham, September 26th, 1849, when he delivered the address, 
in which he plead the cause of agricultural education with 
earnestness and eloquence.. This occasion convened many 
thousands of the intelligent yeomanry of that district, who 
listened to Governors Briggs, Lincoln, Reed and Hill, to the 
Honorable Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Robert C. Win- 
throp, Horace Mann, Charles F. Adams, Josiah Quincy, and 
others, encouraging his exertion by their presence and elo- 
quence. From that rare assembly of talent went forth an 
influence which introduced a new era in the agriculture of this 
commonwealth. Kindred associations sprung up in other 
counties, where none had hitherto existed; and the impression 
then and there made was perpetuated and increased by articles 
in public journals, by the publication of the transactions, and 
by his addresses before the societies in the counties of Berkshire 
and Hampshire, and before the Agricultural Society in his 
native state. On the latter occasion, he closed with the fol- 
lowing beautiful apostrophe: ‘My country, let the eagle of 
thy liberty, which so lately stood upon the cleft of thine Atlantic 
coast, but which stands to-day upon the lofty height of thy 
rocky mounts, stretch her broad wings from shore to shore, 
and continue to shelter the happy millions of thy sons! And 
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from those wings, from year to year, may her young caglets 
fly to other lands, till the reign of universal freedom shall intro- 
duce a universal jubilee! My country! My country! 
Glorious prospects are before thee! Union, wealth, and 
power ; intelligence, virtue, and immortal renown !” 

Of the Norfolk Society, which, in the short space of five years, 
acquired a respectable fund, erected a commodious’ hall, and 
secured a long list of members, and which has exerted an 
influence second to that of no kindred and similar association, 
he still remains the presiding officer. 

In 1850, he was elected from his district to the Senate of 
Massachusetts, a body over which he was chosen to preside. 
During that session of the Legislature, he submitted to the agri- 
cultural committee of that body a plan, afterwards embodied 
in a statute, providing for the appointment of a board of com- 
missioners, to examine and report to the next Legislature, on the 
state and the means of promoting agriculture in the common- 
wealth. He was appointed chairman of this commission, and 
with Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, of Amherst, the next year submitted 
an elaborate and invaluable report. From this beginning 
arose the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, a distinct 
and permanent department of the government of this common- 
wealth,— a board, of which he is still a member, which has its 
secretary and its commodious room in the capitol, and which 
promises to do for the agriculture of the state what its Board 
of Education has done, or proposes to do, for its system of 
instruction. 

Having devised and put into operation a plan for the im- 
provement of agriculture in Masssachusetts, he desired to see 
a similar movement throughout the country; and in the spring 
of 1851 headed a call for a National Convention, on the 24th 
of June, in Washington, D. C., of delegates of state and other 
local agricultural societies, to concert measures for their mu- 
tual advantage. ‘This convention, over which he presided and 
which he addressed, organized the United States Agricultural 
Society, and elected him its president. It has held one exhi- 
bition, confined to that royal animal, the horse, and attended by 
twenty thousand people, in Springfield, Mass. It awarded 
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many thousand dollars in premiums for the best specimens of 
the different breeds, from the small Shetland pony to the noblest 
war-horse, whose ‘neck is clothed with thunder.’”’ ‘The sight 
of these animals, richly caparisoned and mounted, or driven 
by their proud grooms, as they appeared in the vast amphithe- 
autre, was one of the sublimest spectacles ever witnessed. 


** A thousand horse, and men to ride, 
With flowing tail, and flying mane ; 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea.’’ 


It held a second exhibition in October, 1854, in Springfield, 
Ohio, which was confined to neat cattle, and which was in 
that department what the former exhibition was in respect to 
horses. 

Its third annual show was held in this city, in October, 1855, 
embracing various domestic animals. Its grounds, in the south 
part of the city, and on land reclaimed from the sea, contained 


thirty acres, fitted with every convenience, and in the best 
style. They were visited on one day by one hundred thou- 
sand spectators. A full report of this occasion, and of the pre- 
vious exhibitions, and also of the banquets, of his speeches, and 
those of other gentlemen, and of the premiums, together with 
sketches of the most interesting scenes, appears in the trans- 
actions of the society. 

In the autumn of 1849, an association was formed in Boston, 
called ‘“‘ The Sons of New Hampshire,” and consisting of the 
many hundreds of emigrants from that state in and about the 
commercial metropolis of New England. Of this body, Daniel 
Webster was the first president, and Mr. Wilder the second, 
who, at its first festival, spoke as follows: ‘‘ New Hampshire 
has raised men — great men ; and, had she performed no other 
service, this alone were sufficient to associate her name with 
that of Sparta and of Athens, in the history of mankind. Her 
Stark was a modern Leonidas; and among her orators ’’ (point- 
ing to Mr. Webster), ‘‘none would hesitate to point out a 
Demosthenes.” 
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occasions,* on one of which he said: “ ‘lhe loss to us, to the 
country, and to the world, is irreparable. ‘The whole nation 
mourns;” and on another, he closed with this apostrophe : 
‘‘Sainted patriot! There, in those celestial fields, where the 
sickle of the great reaper shall no more cut down the wise and 
the good, we hope at last to meet thee — ‘there, in those pure 
realms where the rainbow never fades, where thy brilliant star 
shall shine with pure effulgence, and where the high and glo- 
rious aspirations of thy soul shall be forever realized.”’ 

Soon after this mournful event, he was elected to succeed 
his lamented friend, as president of this association; and at 
its second festival, an occasion of no less interest than the first, 
he delivered a speech of beauty and force. 

He is yet in the vigor of his manhood, and has, we are 
informed, works in the course of preparation, on his favorite 
arts, which promise to be of great value. His numerous arti- 
cles and addresses, already published, are widely circulated and 
read with interest. None have contributed more, and few so | 
much, for the advancement of American horticulture and 
agriculture. 

This brief and imperfect sketch teaches what any young man, 
of good natural endowments, education, and virtuous senti- 
ments and habits, may accomplish, for himself and others, be- 
fore his sun passes its meridian. It exhorts him not to defer to 
old age what should be performed in the earlier periods of life. 

Most who distinguish themselves in art or science, in the 
learned professions, or in any of the departments of human 
industry, commence their career early. Eminence is the result 
not so much of favorable turns in the wheel of fortune as of 
natural aptness, personal exertion, perseverance, and integrity 
of character. It is more an acquisition than a gift; hence the 
inspired precept, ‘‘Seek that ye may excel.’”’ It is to be dili- 
gently sought, not merely for a day, month, or year, but 
through life; not for the gratification of a sordid ambition, but 
for the advancement of society and for the honor of God. 


* See Webster Memorial, p. 220 ; Journal of U. 8. Ag. Soc., vol. 1, p. 21 ; Second 
Festival of the Sons of N. H. 
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RULES FOR MAKING A HAPPY HOME. 
BY E. PORTER DYER. 


Never put off till the dawn of to-morrow 
Whate’er can be better accomplished to-day ; 
For many a man, to his shame and his sorrow, 
HIas wofully suffered from needless delay : 
Whate’er then of duty your hand finds to do, 
O, never procrastinate,— carry it through . 


Never occasion another man trouble 
To bear any burden belonging to you ; 
For no man is willing his load you should double, 
By making him carry the burden of two : 
Then be your own waiter, your own burdens bear ; 
To be independent will lighten your care. 


Never spend money before you have earned it ; 
*T is hard work to pay for a horse that is dead ; 
This truth, although some have reluctantly learned it, 
Will often occur ere an old debt is paid : 
Philosophy whispers that he is most wise 
Who pays the cash down for whatever he buys. . 


Never presume to buy what you don’t want, 

Simply because you can purchase it cheap ; 
Nor be afraid people will say that you can’t ; 

Show them you know how your earnings to keep ; 
For why should you purchase an old-fashioned hat, 
Be it ever so cheap, for the moth and the rat. 


Never let pride in your bosom be nursed, 
For pride is expensive ; you need not be told 
It costs us far more than our hunger and thirst ; 
Nay, more than protection from heat or from cold 
Then never indulge it, but put it away, 
Nor tremble with fear at ‘*‘ What will people say? ’’ 


We never repent, as you well are aware, 
Of having partaken too slight a repgst ; 

But oft, if our stomachs the truth would declare, 
Of eating too much, and of eating too fast : 
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Then guard well your appetite ; yea, to be quiet, 
Attend to your regimen, exercise, diet. 


Since duty, though painful, is troublesome never, 
If done with a will, do be willing to do it ; 
Don’t grumble, don’t murmur, don’t hold back forever, 
But, when duty waits you, go cheerfully through it ; 
No lazy reluctance can make it more pleasant, 
No future time can be so fit as the present. 


And do not allow yourself trouble to borrow 
By dreading dire evils which never may come ; 
A storm, it is true, may come down on the morrow, 
And hinder your journey and keep you at home ; 
And what if it should n’t? the pain it has cost 
To worry for fear of it, all will be Jost. 


When things have two handles by which you may take them, 
One rough and one smooth, by the smooth one take hold ; 
You will be far less likely to let go and break them, 
And give others reason to murmur and scold : 
Some always, from choice, will the rough handle seize, 
And handle things roughly ; such never can please. 


When angry, speak not till you ’ve counted thirteen, 
And when very angry, a hundred and four ; 

You then will have space for reflection between, 
And speak as you would not have spoken before : 

A madman is he who will rave in his wrath, 

Nor heed that remorse which must follow his path. 


Fear God ; read his word in your household, and pray ; 
Be wise ; love your wife ; keep your children at school 
Let politics whistle ; be up with the day, 
And square all your business by plummet and rule ; 
Attend church on Sunday, at eve do not roam, 
And contentment will dwell in your own happy home. 


A HOME of joy is seldom found 

Where luxury and mirth abound ; 

That home is happy, that alone, 

Whete love, content, and Gop are known. 
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THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
BY REV. PROF. E. A. LAWRENCE. 


Just over Kedron is a plot of ground enclosed by a whited 
wall, the entrance to which is through a small gate usually 
made fast by bolts and bars. Within are eight ancient olive- 
trees. This the priests have decided to be the garden of 
Gethsemane, of which exclusive possession is claimed by the 
Latin church. The walling in, by a sect, of such a place, and 
insisting on money from those who enter, is most repugnant to 
all Christian feeling. Above every spot in the world, ¢his 
should be open to all who would here muse on the sufferings 
of the Redeemer, and learn self-denial from his matchles 
example. 

‘* Sure, each holy vow 


Less quickly from the unstable soul would fade, 
Offered where Christ in agony was laid.’’ 


With the Bible for my directory, — and there is no other sc 
good for any part of the Holy Land, — passing from St. Ste- 
phen’s gate across the brook Kedron, I instinctively turned 
from those whited walls, and walked to the left ‘about a 
stone’s cast” up the valley. The retirement and shade are 
exactly such as best answer to the sacred narrative. I felt 
almost sure that this must be the spot. The other is at the 
junction of the travelled road to Bethany and the path which 
ascends the mount. This is aside from all public walks, and 
in the only natural seclusion which the place allows. A few 
ancient olive-trees spread their gray branches in quiet beauty. 
A large rock, dark and gloomy, rises into a perpendicular 
boundary on the city-side of the vale. To the north, Jehosha- 
phat stretches away, fading into the rocky table-land. On the 
east, Olivet majestically lifts its hallowed summit; and below, 
in the deep, craggy ravine, are the tombs of patriarchs and 
prophets. From this spot the Temple was in full view. 0, 
it was a sweet solitude for the divine Teacher! Often did he 
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turn aside from the open conflict, in the crowded city, to repose 
in this charming sanctuary — to worship, under the shadow of 
night, in this sublime temple, now hallowed by his mysterious 
suffering. 

Hither, on that last, sad night, he came. Here, alone, he 
had met that preliminary conflict with the powers of darkness 
in which he cried out, ‘“‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death.” Here he uttered that divine prayer, so significant 
of the inward struggle, and of sweet submission, — of the 
shrinking of his sensitive human nature, and the overmaster- 
ing purpose of his divine mind. ‘If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me ; nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” 


*¢ °T is midnight, and, from all removed, 
Immanuel wrestles lone with fears ; 
E’en the disciple that he loved 
Heeds not his Master’s grief and tears.’’ 


My first visit to this sacred spot was upon the Sabbath. I 
had just risen from the communion-table, where I had been 
permitted, with the English missionaries, to commemorate the 
love of Christ so near the “ upper room” where he first gave 
to his disciples its precious symbols. I could not well control 
my emotion as the solemn words of the impressive service were 
uttered in my ear. I had never felt just so before. It seemed 
as if Jesus was at the feast more here in Jerusalem than else- 
where; as if I received the bread and the wine from his own 
divine hand. 

I walked from the church to the garden. Entering this 
sanctuary alone, and taking out my Bible, I sat down in 
the shade of an olive, and perused the whole touching nar- 
rative. It was a living scene before my eyes. I knew that 
Jesus oft times had been here in the days of his flesh. Even 
then I could feel his presence, and see the prostrate sufferer as 
he drank to the dregs the cup of vicarious agony. I hear the 
hurried tramp,of the armed throng, as they descend the steep 
hill-side and cross over Kedron. 'Through the thick darkness 
gleam their flaming torches. I behold the treacherous kiss, 
and the Just one delivered to the unjust. What meaneth this? 
Are the powers of hell in the ascendency ? Has hope fled for- 
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ever, and is the world under eternal doom? O, no! ‘ God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ It is not an overthrow of truth, but a new method of 
achieving a most sublime victory. It is a conquest gained by 
submission; a triumph by surrender. He that falls is the 
conqueror, and the apparent victors are the really defeated. 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


Tuere are beautiful dreams that we sometimes know, 
Which impart of their glory some transient gleams ; 
For all gorgeously bright, as they come and go, 
Are the pictures they bring from the land of dreams , 
For the spirit untrammelled is there left free 
At its pleasure to wander where’er it wills, 
And to mirror, as mirrors the tranquil sea, 
The magnificent hues of the cloud-capped hills. 


We are greeted at times with an angel’s song, 
And the ravishing strains of an angel’s lyre, 
Till, with spirit enraptured, we inly long 
To unite in the song of their joyous choir ; 
And whene’er to the real we wake again, 
In the spirit sweet echoings linger still ; 
And we value the dreams of the sons of men 
For the beautiful mission they thus fulfil. 


We are stronger in purpose and heart to breast 
And to buffet the storms of a world of strife, 
For the whispers of hope, for the promised rest, 
When the victary ’s won in the battle of life ; 
We shall then know the truth of those heaven-bright dreams, 
As their meaning we trace with an angel’s ken, 
And delighted drink bliss from exhaustless streams, 
To return never more to the earth again. 
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[ro LITTLE BOYS AND Gms.) 
THE SWALLOW’S NEST. 
BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


Wuen God spoke amidst the thunders of Sinai, more than 
three thousand years ago, and said to the great congregation 
of Israelites assembled at the foot of the mount, “Thou shalt 
not kill,’ he foresaw the exposure, not only of men and women, 
but of little children, to anger, which Christ, in the New Tes- 
tament, declares is a violation of this command. In the first 
epistle of John, the third chapter and fifteenth verse, the 
inspired writer says: ‘‘ Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer.” 

When I call to mina the frequency with which I have heard 
children say ‘“‘I hate you,” “I’ll never speak to you again,” 
it makes me tremble lest some of you who read this may have 
been guilty of murder. Think of it, dear little boy! Perhaps 
you are the only son, in whose well-being all the fondest hopes 
of your parents are centred; or you may be the eldest of a 
large family, to whom all look for an example; and yet, in 
the sight of that holy God who searches the heart, you may 
have been guilty, not only once, but many times, of breaking 
the sixth commandment. 

Dear little girl, the pet and pride of the whole household, 
do not you, too, sometimes get angry even with your own 
brothers and sisters, and in your heart indulge such hatred as 
the Bible here calls murder? Let me entreat you to ask God 
to forgive you for the sake of his dear Son, and to help you to 
love. even those who have treated you unkindly; to return 
good for evil, and to do to your little companions, not as they 
do to you, but as you would like to have them do to you. 

There was once a little boy, by the name of Edward, who 
lived in England. His father was sexton of one of the great 
cathedrals or churches in a town not far from London. This 
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boy used often to accompany his father to .the church, and 
mount the steep stairs until he reached the high tower where 
the bell was hung. Ona certain occasion he persuaded one 
of his young companions to join him, and together they as- 
cended to the lofty height of a hundred feet. Here they 
amused themselves for a long time in gazing at the extended 
view spread out on every side, and in watching travellers who 
were passing along the street beneath them. At length they 
tired of this, and began to search for something to occupy them 
until the sexton unlocked the doors to ring the bell at noon- 
day. . 

Suddenly, Edward, the oldest boy, discovered a nest of 
swallows just under the coving around the tower. By leaning 
forward as far as he dared, he could see that it contained a 
male bird and a female, and four little ones covered with soft, 
downy feathers. His desire to possess them grew every mo- 
ment stronger; but they were beyond his reach. An eager 
consultation now commenced between him and Henry, his 
little companion, as to the means of obtaining the prize. At 
length they resolved upon a very hazardous experiment. Ed- 
ward went part way down the stairs, where he had seen a 
short piece of board, and placed it over the side of the tower. 
It needed some persuasion to induce Henry to so dangerous an 
undertaking, but finally he consented to creep out on the end 
of the board until he could reach the nest, Edward, in the mean 
time, sitting on the other end to balance it. All went on well 
until the young adventurer had his hand upon the nest, when 
he exclaimed eagerly, ‘‘O, Edward, there are five little ones, 
and they are beauties ! ”’ 

* Well,” said his companion, “‘ I found them; soI shall have 
three, and you may have two.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Henry, “I ought to have the most 
for coming out here. I’ll have three, and youtwo. Here, 
you birdlings, I’ve got you safe;” taking the nest in his 
hands. 

Edward’s passion was aroused, and he cried out angrily, 


“If you don’t promise to let me have them, I ‘Il let you down 
and kill you.” 
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“IT won’t; I’ve run all the risk, while you have only sat on 
the board; so I won’t give them up;” and for one moment he 
pressed the little creatures lovingly to his bosom. ‘The sight 
rendered Edward perfectly furious, and, without saying another 
word, he slid off the board, and let his little companion fall 
down, down, from his lofty height, to the hard pavement below. 
Henry, however, had on a loose frock, which filled with wind, 
and, to the astonishment of all who saw him, the little fellow 
landed safely upon the street, holding his precious treasures 
safely in his hands, and exclaiming, “ Now I’ll have them 
all!” 

But was not Edward, in his heart, guilty of murder ? 

First he indulged in selfishness, and craved more than his 
share of the prize; then he became angry; and, finally, a 
desire to kill his companion took possession of his breast. 

Dear little children, strive to avoid imitating so shocking 
an example, but endeavor to cultivate the spirit of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, who, ‘‘when he was reviled, reviled not 


again,” and “ who blessed them that persecuted him. 


SIGNIFICANT REQUEST. 


One of the reformed drunkards of New York relates the fol- 
owing incident: By his excessive drinking he had laid him- 
self upon a bed of sickness, and one evening his wife had 
occasion to go out shopping, and of course had to go alone. 

Her child, a boy of four years, was playing about, as he had 
been allowed to sit up for company for his father while his 
mother should be away. ‘The boy kept teasing to know what 
mother would buy for him, and laughingly his mother told him 
she would buy him another father. 

‘*Q, mother, don’t buy a drunken father!” said the child, 
with great earnestness. The expression set the inebriate to 
thinking, and resulted in his reformation. 
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A LIFE PICTURE. 
BY MRS, MARY MONTAGUE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“The prophet says, ‘ Yet is she thy companion, the wife of thy covenant.’ 

“This, perhaps,” says Jay, “is the most lovely and becoming idea of the relation that can be sup- 
plied. She is not, 0 man, thy superior! She is not thy slave, thy servant, thy dependent! She is 
indeed a helpmate, and thou art hers, She is ‘thy companion,’” 


‘“‘Catuarine,” said Mr. Appleton, as he entered his little 
back parlor, and seated himself in a rocking-chair, ‘I have 
been taking a long walk since [ left the office, and I am very 
thirsty; I wish you would get me some water; pump outa 
pailful or two first, so as to make it cold and fresh.” 

Accustomed as Mrs. Appleton was to wait upon her hus- 
band, she raised herself slowly from the lounge, where she had 
lain most of the day, the pain in her side was so severe; yet 
she went down into the cellar-kitchen and pumped a long time 
before she brought the water, so cool and refreshing, to her 
stout, rosy-cheeked companion. 

‘¢ Now one thing more before you sit down; get me my slip- 
pers ;— this water is nice. Some people drink it without 
pumping out any; but [ always want it brought from the 
north corner of the well,” said Mr. Appleton, as he quaffed the 
cooling draught. 

The wife went “wp stairs,” and brought the desired slip- 
pers to the occupant of the easy-chair, who remarked, as he 
took them: ‘ Kate, I married on purpose to have somebody to 
wait upon me; I wish I did not have to work any harder than 
you do.” ‘Then, as he withdrew his feet from his boots, he 
added: ‘‘ Put them where I can find them easily in the morn- 
ing, for Frank Stetson and I are going to take an early drive 
across the ‘Tremont road, through Brookline, to Cambridge, to 
take breakfast at ‘Porter's.’ Now, if we could order a 
shower to-night for our especial accommodation, we should 
have a glorious ride.”’ 
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As Mrs. Appleton arose to place the boots in a convenient 
situation for her husband, he, for the first time, noticed her 
exhaustion, and inquired in an altered tone : 

‘Why, what is the matter with you, Kate? you look as 
pale as a ghost. I do not believe you go out enough, or have 
as much exercise as you ought, since the boarders left. Lin- 
coln and Pray were at the office this afternoon; they want to 
come back again, and offer three dollars and a half a week; 
but I told them you must decide; I am willing, if you are; 
what do you say?” 

“QO, no! I cannot think of it. Bridget needs looking after 
all the time, and then I should have all the cooking to see to, 
beside the fine ironing of nine shirts, at least, every week; it is 
not half of the time I feel able to do what we ¢wo need to have 
done,”’ said Mrs. Appleton. 

“ Don't feel able to do what we two need!’’ repeated Mr. 
Appleton; ‘‘ I should be glad to know what you do feel able to do. 
I wonder where we shall come out, at the end of the year, at 
this rate. Iam sure my practice will not support us. I sup- 
posed, when I bought this house, that we should always take 
boarders, and I think we might do it now, if you were not so 
‘set’ about it. I believe, if the truth was known, you do not 
like to work as well as some women I could name. Honestly, 
{ have no doubt I could do all the work there is done in the 
house if I was sick in bed.”’ 

“ Harry, I am willing to work, and I wish I could do as I 
could onee, but my cough is bad, and I have no strength. Some- 
times I thimk I shall see our little Annie soon,” was the 
choking reply of the young wife. 

“Pho! nonsense! What do you want totalk so for? You 
are getting so nervous I shall expect you to have what the 
doctors call ‘ glebulous hystericus,’ one of these days. I think 
you will outlive me yet. ‘These people, who have so many 
‘dyings,’ always live the longest,’ was the impatient 
rejoinder. 

“JT wish I could think I was nervous, but my side is so bad, 
and I have such feelings of faintness come over me,’”’ was the 
quiet reply, as a tear trembled in her eye. It was quickly 
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wiped away ; for her husband “disliked, of all things, to see 
a woman crying and snivelling about.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Now all is bliss and tenderness ; no storm 
Comes in the summer of love’s pure eye ; 
No angry frowns his rose-wreathed brows deform ; 
No lightning glances kindle in his eye ; 
Calm and unheard those whirlwind passions sleep, 
That rise within love’s howers, as billows from the deep.” 


Henry Appleton was a graduate of Middlebury College, and 
it was while teaching school in that vicinity, to aid himself 
through his collegiate course, that he first met Catharine Howe. 
She was the only surviving daughter of the old farmer and his 
wife, who lived near the school-house, and as a young brother 
of Catharine’s was among the pupils who attended there, an 
occasion offered for an early introduction to the family. 

She, however, was absent for a time, visiting some relatives 
at Pittsfield, in the western part of Massachusetts ; nor did she 
return home until some weeks after the school had commenced ; 
but her name had been so often repeated, at the social gath- 
erings in his school district, which had been made that all might 
become acquainted with the new schoolmaster, that young 
Appleton began to partake of the general wish that she might 
return. 

One Sabbath morning, as the village choir arose to chant 
their morning song of praise, his quick musical ear discerned 
an additional voice; and, as he turned around in his seat to 
look at the singers, he was quite sure that the long talked of 
Kate Howe was among them. Nor was he mistaken, as she 
reached home the previous day, somewhat fatigued, it is true, 
with her long ride, but not so much so as to prevent her attend- 
ance at the church she loved to frequent. 

Mr. Howe, the father of Catharine, was a generous-hearted 
man, more familiar with books than with the world. Pos- 
sessed of a sound mind and good judgment, which traits were 
ennobled by a religion that exhibited its influence on his heart 
and life, and secured the respect and esteem of all who knew 
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him; but it was at home, where the crowning excellences of 
his character developed themselves on his domestic relations, 
that he was sincerely loved. ‘The priest of his household, he 
never allowed the fire to go out upon the altar, where he offered 
his morning and evening sacrifice. A companion worthy of 
such a husband was the wife of his youth, and the mother of 
his children. 


** Their long-tried faith in honor plighted, 
They were a pair by Heaven united, 
Whose wedded love, through lengthened years, 
The trace of early fondness wears.’’ 


The children, reared among such surroundings, were of more 
than usual interest. It was not beauty that Catharine Howe 
possessed, such as the world praises, but there was a sweet, 
loving expression to her countenance, a sunbeam as it were, 
whose mission it was to scatter light and warmth on all around. 
Those who met her, turned to look again, and the frequent 
remark was, ‘‘ How pretty she is!” 

It was not long before Harry Appleton’s visits to the farm- 
house’ became both frequent and marked in their character, and 
it was with a feeling of pride that he saw that the attentions he 
was disposed to show the gentle girl were received by her in 
preference to those which the young men who had been her 
companions from childhood were pleased at all times to render. 

The village maidens, who would gladly have had a share of 
the attentions of the ‘‘ master,” silenced every feeling of jeal- 
ousy by the acknowledgment of her merits. ‘ Well, every- 
body loves Kate Howe, and why should not Mr. Appleton ?”’ 
said they. Sincere and artless in her very soul, she could not 
conceal the interest she felt in him. Life now was to her like 
a beautiful dream, too sweet, too joyous to be real. The refined 
tastes and intellectual character of the young man, in con- 
nection with his interesting personal appearance, constituted 
him, in her mind, the “ beau ideal” of alJ that a husband 
should be. Parental aspirations, too, seemed gratified that 
their daughter was to be the companion of a professional man, 
and that one so deserving of her love. 

Catharine never thought it possible that the qualities Harry 
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Appleton possessed could exist, detached from corresponding 
moral worth. She knew he did not profess to be a Christian, 
but he was always regular at ‘‘ meeting,’ and more reverential 
toward the subject of religion than many who were connected 
with the church; and she had no doubt she could easily influ- 
ence him to give the subject the attention it deserved. She 
had, for some time, hoped that she had given her heart to the 
Saviour, and perhaps fogether they might publicly make a con- 
secration of themselves to the service of Jehovah, and so at 
the early age of seventeen, with a character too feebly devel- 
oped to judge what would be the true foundation for happiness 
in the conjugal relation, she became the affianced bride of one 
to whose real life she was a perfect stranger. 

He was all attention and devotion to her, and that was rea- 
son enough why she should love him, and marry him. But 
why wish or expect a reason in such matters? Who thinks 
of calling in the aid of this cool, calculating judge to decide 
where the warm impulses of the heart are concerned ? 

Chide her not too severely, if she has sent her sympathies 
forth on an adventure, if she has embarked her all in the traffic 
of the affections; but if she suffers shipwreck rear a beacon 
where the rich merchandise goes down, that others may avoid 
the treacherous rocks which are hidden there. Say, ye wise 
ones, who pretend to look into futurity, is there ever a time 
coming, when something more will be required of a young 
man, to be admitted to the confidence of the unsuspecting, than 
a handsome suit of clothes (possibly unpaid for), a winning 
smile, and a graceful exterior? Will parents ever insist upon 
being so much acquainted with the ‘love affairs” of their 
daughters, as to inquire into the real characters of those who 
are welcomed to the sacredness of the family circle, to be sure 
there are none, of respectful demeanor and quiet manners, who 
in unguarded hours join in the reveller’s loud laugh and bac- 


chanalian song? 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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LINES, BY A PARISHIONER, 


ON THE DEATH OF REV. DR. BULLARD, OF 8ST. LOUIS. 
BY VIOLA. 


TREAD lightly, softly, o’er these aisles ! 
Silently breathe, for death is here ! 

Sad, stricken hearts are bowed in grief 
For those they loved, the lost, the dear ; 

And busy memories cluster round 

To tell us this is holy ground. 


The solemn drapery of this house, 

Which but so late with joy was filled, 
Reminds us all that human hopes, 

That human hearts in death are stilled. 
O, God of merey, hear our prayer ! 
Give us thy grace this truth to bear ! 


Ours is no common grief, dear friend; 
No common loss ’t is ours to know ; 
No common sorrow brings us here, 
And bids the streaming tears to flow ! 
Our eyes behold that vacant chair, 
But where is he who filled it — where ? 


Ay, let the organ’s trembling strains 
Wail out a dirge, soft, plaintive, low ! 
As if that was o thing of life, 
And, pitying, answered to our woe. 
For he who loved its tones so well, 
Should have its first funereal knell. 


Our pastor dear, our shepherd, who 
So long hath led his weeping flock, 
Who faithful, broke the ** bread of life,’’ 
And brought us by the ** smitten rock,’? 
No longer leads his stricken band ; 
But awed, subdued, we silent stand. 


He was our friend, our brother, guide , 
Humble, forbearing, patient, kind ; 
Warm in his love, in heart sincere ; 
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To all the will of Heaven resigned; 
He preached a Saviour crucified, 
And “‘ none desired to know beside.’’ 


When sorrows, with their crushing weight, 
Came o’er him like a raging flood, 
He bared his bosom to each blow, 
Then, childlike and submissive stood. 
No murm’ring thoughts against his God, 
He silent bowed beneath the rod. 


That voice we loved is hushed in death, 
That form revered is from us torn, 
That eye will look on us no more, 
Nor with each sorrowing mourner mourn. 
Few with such pastors have been blest, 
We loved him most who knew him best. 


O, thou, dear honored and revered ! 
Thou who didst pray on thee might fall 
The mantle of a good man gone, 
And rest upon thee, as a pall ; 
** That as he died,.so thou might’st die, 
And by his side thine ashes lie ;’’ 


So let thy mantle rest on us, 

Thou leavest here, a stricken band ; 
May we so live as thou didst live, 

Like thee, submissive, waiting stand ! 
And may the teachings thou hast given 
Remain with us, our guides to heaven ! 


Thy body lies where one short week 
Had only passed so swift away 
Since there the hallowed wine-cup stood, 
Upon that sacramental day ! 
Ah, could we think that thou no more 
Should sup with us on earth’s cold shore ! 


We heard thy voice, we saw thy tears, 
And O, prophetic words were thine ! 
And now, within thy people’s hearts, 
Those words, those tears, they will enshrine , 
And often we shall think thine eye 
Looks on us from thy home on high, 
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SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


BY REV. W. WARREN. 


In my parish walks I like to take the deserted roads. | 
leave the crowded thoroughfare where the loaded wagon 
groans, or the light vehicle flies, for the solitary paths and 
neglected ways. They invite reflection, and fill the mind with 
a pleasing melancholy. In these shady, grass-grown streets | 
am led by the ancient burying-ground, where lies the prophet 
of a pastage. There stands, half hidden in the shrubbery, 
the simple slab to mark the place of his rest. Upon the head 
of that humble stone is the rudely-sculptured form of the good 
man, in venerable canonicals of wig, bands and robes, leaning 
over his chiselled pulpit, addressing a mute message *to his 
cold, sleeping congregation. ‘There, too, stood the church 
of olden time, which sent forth its colonies into the neighbor- 
ing village. It once echoed to the bold anthems, and fuges, 
and psalm tunes, of another age, and to the now voiceless elo- 
quence of that good man who sleeps near its obliterated site. 
Emotions rise within me, as I linger here, which I cannot well 
express. Such spots awaken hallowed memories. 

But we may not inquire wisely when we ask for the reason 
why former days were better than these. It may be that the 
same things are more enchanting in the retrospect than in pres- 
ent observation. Distant hills look smooth and fairy. ‘ Bless- 
ings brighten as they take their flight.” Memory, as well as 
the imagination, often paints in brightest colors. I know not by 
what law of the mind, yet we easily forget the disagreeable 
and monotonous, and cherish with a tenacious fondness pleas- 
ant impressions. ‘This fact gives a cheerfulness to life, and a 
brilliancy to hope. 

In some things we are sure there has been improvement. 
In turning from the old paths to the recent highways, I pass 
elegant and tasteful school-houses. These compare well with 
the prisons of discomfort and disgrace of former days. They 
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adorn the town. The ordinary pulpits of olden times have 
given place to the elegant walnut, mahogany, or marble; the 
mighty voices of tenor, bass, and counter, that, without the 
staff of flute or viol, or imposing organ, made the old sanc- 
tuary itself one vast instrument of echoing harmony, are 
superseded now by the fashionable quartet. We make the 
best of these changes, and will consent to call them improve- 
ments if we can; for some of them, I suppose, really are. 
We will be charitable, and give everything as good a name as 
possible. 

But with respect to popular education we can speak more 
positively. Here we witness improvements, and the pulpit has 
aided in producing them. Indeed, it has been a pioneer in 
this reform, as well asin most others. Our tasteful and elegant 
school-houses compare well with those of former days. ‘The 
pulpit, I say, has led this reform not only in self-defence, but 
as a means of moral progress and Christian enterprise. Every 
stroke that has been struck well, in this work of public educa- 
tion, has been so much done in building the great temple of 
salvation. ' 

I have thus come round by the way of the sanctuary, my 
present home, and the grave-grounds, my future, to the sub- 
ject I propose to discuss. 

The artist, as he copies nature, and produces with his chisel 
or brush the beautiful in natural scenery or in human form 
divine, awakens interest and gains admiration. As he labors 
patiently for perfection, and realizes the highest conceptions 
of his imagination, he earns for himself a fame that will out- 
live his proudest productions. Have wea greater in the world 
of science or adventure than the successful artist? We cer- 
tainly have. It is the educator,—the man who masters the 
art of developing and forming the imperishable mind. A 
successful teacher is more than an artist. He works not on the 
cold stone, nor the dull canvas, but upon imperishable 
material. We look upon the statue that has received the last 
touches of art, with amazement. We gaze upon the canvas 
that gives us the colors and shades of real nature, or the 
blushes of breathing life, with growing admiration. But what 
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are the achievements of a Powers, or a Raphael, to those of 
an Arnold or a Noah Webster? Lover of nature and of art as 
I ain, I look upon him who trains to intelligence and virtue the 
human mind and character, with an intenser interest and a . 
deeper reverence. The painter and sculptor form only feat- 
ures and sketch landscapes. 'They imitate nature; they are 
mere copyists of perishable beauty. But the teacher draws 
forth mind, awakens ideas, forms character, establishes prin- 
ciples and destinies, and adorns his age and future centuries 
with the beauties of uncreated art. What is the man in 
marble to the man immortal; the portrait to the living 
being acting upon the great theatre of life? What are 
the creations of the imagination, the sketches of land- 
scapes, and forms of ideal beauty, to true excellence of char- 
acter and the glory of man re-formed in God’s own image? 
The works of art must perish; but the spirit-forms, which the 
successful teacher develops, will outlive the proudest produc- 
tions of genius. These latter are substance ; the creations of 
art, mere shadows. 

One of the achievements of thorough education is to elim- 
inate, to unlearn, to remove excrescences. Itis so in the lower 
art. With hammer and chisel the sculptor removes the pro- 
tuberances and redundances of the shapeless rock that encases 
or enshrines the hero .of his conceptions. He arrives at his 
ideal of the divine form rather by what he removes than by 
what he adds. So the teacher finds the juvenile intellect, and 
forms it for useful action. Ignorance and vulgar prejudice must 
be removed, as the process of development and refinement 
goes on. 

But do not understand me to argue that education is princi- 
pally a negative work. 'The way to get rid of false ideas is to 
acquire true ones, We get out darkness from. a room, not by 
processes of exhaustion or exclusion, but by lighting a candle. 
Nature removes her nights by giving to the world a sun. We 
unlearn by learning. We remove ignorance by gaining knowl- 
edge; banish prejudice, gross ideas and rude conceptions, by 
starting new trains of thought, and awakening new views of 
truth. We learn, therefore, not merely to unlearn, but to develop 
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hidden germs of thought. We search and study to spring 
mines within, and develop hidden treasure. We plough and 
cultivate to turn barren fields and deserts into a paradise. 
Education aims to strike from the dulness of unheeding igno- 
rance sparkling intelligence, and to arouse the slumbering ener- 
gies of man to a vigorous and useful activity. 

Hence it is no part of its sublime object to lumber up the 
intellect with the stock and trade of other persons’ ideas. Its 
business is to make the mind itself a laboratory, and every 
power an instrument; every talent a tool, sharp and polished, 
by means of which the intellect becomes self-operative, in 
which ideas and conceptions are self-originated, and every- 
thing useful and beautiful becomes an indigenous, spontaneous 
growth of the soul. The true educator, then, does not treat 
his specimen of mind and character as a mere plant that grows 
from what is added or absorbed from without; nor like the 
higher forms of life, that are sustained by what nourishes and 
circulates within ; nor like the coral or fossil, the remains of 
original forms of vitality. No. Its great achievement lies in 
awakening into life, activity, and beauty, the dead, the inert, 
the dark and deformed. It finds within every specimen 
the elements of its own development, the germs of its own 
greatness and perfection. Education does not, therefore, make 
the mind a mere depository of other men’s ideas, a receptacle 
of gems furnished from other geniuses, nor a mere bank for the 
deposit of foreign wealth. No; the teacher, like the sculptor, 
finds his subject in the rude quarry. ‘The future poet or phi- 
losopher, statesman or divine, stands before him a coarse, 
uncultivated youth. He distrusts appearances, and has great 
patience. While other ages hang in silent admiration over the 
productions of proud art, he is bringing into activity heroes 
and reformers that shall become the benefactors of those ages, 
and that shall help them to an elevation of sentiment that shall 
enable them even to appreciate these triumphs of art. The 
material artist helps adorn a museum or gallery; the intel- 
lectual artist an age, an eternity ! 

It is absurd to attempt to run all minds in a fixed mould. 
He who made man meant that there should be variety in the 
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moral and mental world, as well as in the physical. For, while 
all have the same powers, they share those powers in different 
proportions. ‘The teacher must expect to find a difference in 
- intellect, temperament, and habit. God did not mean that 
there should be monotony in the world of mind and character, 
any more than in the overhanging heavens and the answering 
earth and landscape. He designed that there should be pic- 
tures in the spiritual world, contrast, variety ! 

Now, what is the teacher to do? Shall he reverse, or 
follow out the design of God? Shall he conform to, or 
frustrate the divine plan? Some minds were evidently made 
to adorn their age, to add to its literature the elegance of taste 
and the splendors of genius; others to work at slow problems 
and prosy propositions. Some soar naturally into regions of 
discovery and speculation; others are careful, cold, conserva- 
tive, practical. By nature some are inclined to be mathema- 
ticians ; others to be linguists; others, poets ; and others, fools. 
Some are made to flourish with the pencil, are experts with 
the instruments of curious art, or the apparatus of exact ex- 
periments ; others are financiers or operators in the business 
world. Some are made to plod at books and grind at the slow 
mill of the mind, or wrap themselves round and round in 
silken thoughts and fancies. Others were made to move the 
masses, and touch the springs of popular enthusiasm, by the 
tongue or the hand. 

And how is the teacher to treat these diversities of natural 
endowment? Shall he try to stretch all minds upon one Pro- 
crustean bed? Will he run all these opposite intellects and 
geniuses in one mould, and pass each specimen of pliant 
humanity under one huge roller? Shall he put his veto upon 
the divine institution of man, or seek to develop these natural, 
original peculiarities in such proportions and directions as shall 
best answer the divine plan? He should follow the obvious 
intention of the Creator. But while he gives due attention to 
the bold and prominent features of the mind, he is to strengthen 
the weak and undeveloped powers. While he checks the wild 
and weedy growth, he’ should hasten the tardy faculties, and 
rear in native proportions the bolder and masculine traits. 
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Education should not aim at what is styled accomplishments. 
To indulge the passion for mere embellishment, or the fashion- 
able and ornamental in learning, is to make more of the 
polish than of the material. If you please, let the fingers be 
taught to play upon the pensive harp, or the responsive instru- 
ment. ‘Teach them to sketch landscapes, and weave tasteful 
figures upon the satin or the silk. Let the tongue learn to 
articulate the fashionabie French, to discourse in sweet music, 
to charm rigid hearts and masculine nerves. But let these 
things be secondary to the more substantial endowments. Let 
them be as the mere belts and rings in the august planetary 
system; or as the lesser lights that revolve around the more 
solid and opaque primaries. Let the fine arts be to the more 
useful and solid branches what the cornices and flutings in 
architecture are to the stately proportions and graceful 
arches. 

Education must not be capricious nor mechanical. It must 
not be superficial nor exclusively intellectual. Man is a moral 
and responsible being. Education should shape itself to his 
whole being. Of this I will say more in its place. 

It was an era in education when man began to study him- 
self — note his own consciousness and moral and mental intu- 
itions. ‘Then philosophy ceased to be merely speculative and 
theoretic, and began to be practical, comparative, and rational. 

A new era commenced when man saw the connection be- 
tween his physical nature and his spiritual, and learned that 
a sound education could not overlook nor neglect the material 
part. A well compacted, well developed physical system is 
essential to vigorous and well proportioned mental development. 
One part of man cannot be brought to a very high pitch of 
perfection if the other departments are neglected. ‘The mate- 
rial and spiritual must be developed in harmony. The body 
must have exercise and fresh morning air and sunlight. The 
scholar should be taught the, structure and vital forces of his 
physical system; and the relation it holds to his mental and 
moral nature. Let sleep, food, exercise and habit be right. 
Let every part be educated, and inured to effort and hardshir 
even, but not abused nor overtasked. 
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SPEAK KINDLY. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Spzax thou with kindness in thy tones 
For none may know the power 
Which soft and gentle words possess 
In sorrow’s troubled hour ; 
They fall upon the weary heart, 
And as they fall they bless, 
And cheer with hopes the wounded soul 
Amid its weariness. 


Speak thou to childhood tenderly, 
And calm its rising fears; 

Let love, sweet love, a rainbow throw 
Above its falling tears. 

Since sadness, sorrow, care and pain, 
And grief on earth abound, 

Speak thou in sympathetic tones, 
Which have a soothing sound. 


In kindness to the aged speak, 
For weary is their way ; 

As one by one the joys of life 
From them are snatched away. 

Nor pass them by with careless air, 

Or slight and chilling tone ; 

Speak kindly, for their feeble state 
May one day be thine own. 


Speak kindly unto all who live, 
And from thy loving heart 

Let streams of kindness pure and deep 
As from a fountain start. 

The chain of human love shall then 
Bind every heart to thee, 

And thine to Him, who soon shall say 
Thou didst it unto me.’’ 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH POOR AND 
THE POOR RICH.* 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 
CHAPTER II. 


Ir was acold and cheerless night in January. The rain 
had fallen incessantly through the morning, but toward noon 
the cold had increased to such a degree that it turned to sleet; 
and now this had ceased, and the streets were covered with ice. 
Those who were obliged to be out, wrapped their cloaks closer 
around them as they vainly endeavored to accelerate their speed. 
Indeed, all precaution seemed useless ; for, by the light from the 
stores, men, women, and children might be seen taking a sudden 
and involuntary seat upon the slippery pavement. 

In the well-warmed and brilliantly-lighted parlor of a four- 
story brick mansion on C street a family group were 
assembled. A gentleman, apparently about forty-five years of 
age, was sitting directly in front of the grate, and with the 
poker breaking the large pieces of Liverpool coal to send up a 
fresh blaze. Farther back from the fire a lady was seated in 
a stuffed chair, and, with a beautiful child upon her lap, formed 
an agreeable addition to the picture. On a sofa at the farther 
end of the apartment two young persons were engaged in an 
animated conversation. One of these was a lady, a ward of 
Mr. Buckingham, the gentleman by the fire; the other, his son, 
alad of fifteen. The lady, whose name was Florence Mow- 
brey, was skilfully parrying some question which the youth 
Louis asked her. At length her patience was exhausted, and 
she expostulated : ‘‘ Now, Louis, why need you tease me so? 
Just tell me whether or not you have a letter for me.”’ 

In reply, the boy put his hand in his pocket, and drew out a 
thick package, which he presented her, and which she received 
with a scream of delight. In another moment she was seated 


* Continued from page 43 
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by the table, and, having eagerly torn open the seal, proceeded 
to devour the precious contents, unconscious that three pairs of 
eyes were fixed intently upon her. A quiet smile passed 
between the gentleman and lady by the fire as they saw her 
cheeks flush and her bosom heave with the intensity of her 
interest in her letters; but, turning toward the fire, Mr. Buck- 
ingham remarked: ‘‘'This is what I call comfort;’’ and he 
again thrust the poker into the fire, as was his habit when 
talking. ‘It is terribly uncomfortable out. I became thor- 
oughly chilled coming from the store. I was obliged to creep 
along upon the ice.” 

“J fear,” responded his wife, “‘ that there will be suffering 
to-night among the poor; after a whole week of mild weather 
this has come on so suddenly. Come, Lily, darling,” she con- 
tinued, addressing the child, “‘ mamma will ring for Bessie to 
take you to your nice warm bed.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a face black as ebony 
peeped into the room, and then Bessie entered, and advanced to 
the side of her mistress. ‘‘ Please missus,’’ she urged, ‘‘ come 
to the kitchen. ‘There’s somebody by the fire as calls herself 
Aggy; but I has my ’spicions she’s a ghost;”’ and Bessie rolled 
her white eyes around to see what effect this announcement 
had upon her auditors. 

Mrs. Buckingham caught the hand of Louis to detain him, 
as he sprang from his seat to leave the room, and asked, 
** What does she want ?” 

“She don’t want nothing, ma’am; she didn’t come herself. 
Robert found her crying in the passage, and he took her up in 
his arms and brought her in. But, la! I could lift her as easy 
as I could lift a feather. She’s nothing but a living skeleton, 
and she shakes so I should n’t be at all ’stonished to see her 
drop to pieces.” 

** You may put Lily to bed, and I will see who the child is,” 
replied her mistress, arising from her seat. She left the room, 
after imprinting a kiss upon her daughter’s lips, and went 
below, followed by her son. Ina few moments she returned 
with a child only a year older than her own little pet; but it 
would be difficult to select two children more unlike. Lily was 
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as frail and fair as the flower whose name she bore, with deep 
blue eyes and soft flaxen ringlets. Aggy, as she called herself, 
was us dark asa gypsy. Her long black hair hung loosely 
over her shoulders, falling in front over her thin sallow cheeks. 
Her hands and lips were blue with the cold, and there was 
something repulsive in her whole appearance. 

As Mrs. Buckingham drew her to the fire she raised her eyes 
and gave one quick, frightened glance around. It was wonder- 
ful to observe the change caused by this simple movement. It 
was like the noonday sun darting suddenly through a dark 
cloud. For a moment all gazed at the childin wonder. There 
was something about her so strange, almost unearthly, as she 
stood before the fire, with her thin fingers spread out to imbibe 
the grateful warmth, appearing far more like a dwarfish old 
woman than a child. Her dress, too, was unsuited to her age. 
A tattered woollen gown of coarse material reached to her feet, 
while a black shawl was placed around her neck, then passed 
under her arms and tied together behind. 

“ What shall we do with her?” inquired the Jady of her 
husband, in a low voice. 

“‘Q, let her stay here!’ entreated Florence, eagerly advanc- 
ing to the group. 

Aggy again raised her eyes, and gave a lightning glance at 
the speaker. ‘The look was expressive of wonder as well as 
gratitude. 

‘‘ Where can she go if we send her away?” asked the gen- 
tleman, speaking for the first time. 

‘She says she has no home,” replied Louis. 

Florence stooped down and took the hand of the child as she 
inquired, ‘‘ What is your name, my dear?” 

“My grandmother called me Agnes,” whispered the child; 
*‘ but everybody else calls me Aggy.” 

* Aggy what? What is your last name?” 

** 7 don’t know, ma’am.” 

** What is your mother called?” 

‘Qld Moll; but she is dead now,” and the child burst into 
tears. Her sobs were so violent that it really seemed, as Bessie 
had said, that she would shake to pieces. Florence drew a 
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taboret toward the grate, and lifted the child to her lap, not. 
withstanding a deprecatory shake of the head from the lady by 
her side. 

“There, dear; don’t cry so,” she whispered, soothingly. 
“T’ll be your friend, and make you some warm clothes, and 
you shall go to school and learn to read.” 

Aggy gradually grew calm under the influence of the gentle 
tone and cheering words of the lady who called herself her 
friend. Poor child! It was her first experience of kindness, 
and she could hardly realize it. But presently the room, which 
had seemed to her so light, grew dark, the sweet voice indis- 
tinct. Florence felt the weary head lean more and more 
heavily upon her arm, and at length, with a low moan, the 
child fainted. 

All sprang to their feet. Louis ran for water, Mrs. Buck- 
ingham applied hartshorn, and her husband took the cold 
hand, which hung lifelessly down by her side, and vigorously en- 
deavored to impart to it some of his own warmth and vitality. 

““Q, look at her!” murmured Florence, ‘she is dead.” 

‘* No, no, child,” responded the gentleman, putting his ear 
to her heart to listen whether she breathed, “ she has fainted ; 
perhaps from hunger, but more likely from the heat, after being 
long exposed to the cold air.”’ 

After a few drops of water sprinkled in her face, Aggy 
revived, and slowly opened her eyes. At the same moment, 
Bessie, curious to know what had become of the little creature, 
whom she still suspected was ‘‘no more nor less than a spirit,” 
made an errand to return to the parlor, and was immediately 
ordered by her mistress to bring some simple refreshment from 
the kitchen. 

As the child lay in the arms of Florence, who would not 
suffer her to be removed, she looked so unlike the sweet Lily, 
who often occupied the same place, that the mother and brother 
gazed with horror and aversion mingling largely with their 
pity. Louis caught the contemptuous expression of his mother, 
and asked, in a low voice: “Isn’t she ugly?’”’ When he 
glanced back to the object of his remark, he almost started at 
the brilliancy of her eyes, which were fixed upon him; then 
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the child turned wearily toward the breast of the only friend 
she had in the world, and tried to cover her face with her 
emaciated hand. But the thin fingers could not prevent the tears 
from streaming through them, and flowing down her wan cheeks. 

Florence bent a reproachful glance upon him, and then 
turned anew to the task of soothing her young charge. 

After partaking of the food, which she devoured with such 
eagerness as brought tears to the eyes of those watching her, 
an animated discussion was carried on in French as to the 
manner of disposing of her for the night. Mrs. Buckingham 
proposed to give her to the charge of Bessie, if that personage 
could be prevailed upon to allow so suspicious a character to 
partake of the hospitalities of her room; but Florence implored 
her aunt, as she was in the habit of calling the lady, to allowa 
pallet to be carried to her own chamber, and that she might 
have the pleasure of administering to the child in her own 
way. She urged that Aggy was exceedingly feeble, and, if 
not properly attended, might lose her life, in which event, 
the young lady declared she should always consider herself 
accountable. As she said this, she involuntarily pressed the 
coarsely dressed, agd by no means attractive pauper to her 
quickly-beating heart; an action for which she was more than 
paid by a gleam of joy which flashed from Aggy’s eyes, as a 
wondering smile played for one moment about her mouth. 
That moment was an era in the child’s life. She had found 
some one to love her as she had seen other children loved, and 
life, which to her had heretofore been so dark and drear, seemed 
to dazzle her with its brightness. Her joy was so keen as to 
be nearly allied to pain, and she placed her small hand upon 
her heart in the vain endeavor to hush its wild beating. Poor 
Aggy! Adversity has been to thee a stern teacher. If sent 
forth into the cold street, in quest of some sheltered nook to 
hide thyself from the piercing cold which shakes thy quivering 
frame, a few tears might have fallen, as they have often before 
done, but with an undefined feeling of submission, thou 
wouldst have passed on, saying, ‘‘It is my lot.” But at the 
unexpected kindness which is shown thee, especially as loving 
arms encircle thy wasted form, and the thought, ‘“Some- 
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body loves me, even me,’’ warms thy whole being into a new 
life, thy young heart aches with the intensity of its emotions, 
and thou fearest to awake, as from a dream, and find thy head 
pillowed as often before upon the marble steps of some lofty 
mansion. A chord has been touched in thy breast, which 
will never cease to vibrate until thou yieldest thy spirit into the 
hand of Him who gave it. 

Having procured a night-dress from the wardrobe of her 
young mistress, Bessie, though with great unwillingness, con- 
veyed the child to the chamber of Miss Florence. ‘There she 
was placed in a warm bath, after which her closely-matted 
hair was combed out, and, being dried, was placed under a neat 
cap. Having attended carefully to her physical wants, Flor- 
ence wrapped Aggy in a large blanket, and, drawing a chair 
close to the cheerful fire, took the child in her lap, in order to 
ascertain how far her intellect had been developed. 

Refreshed by the unknown luxuries of cleanliness and 
warmth, and unrestrained by the presence of others, Aggy 
opened her full heart to her new friend, and freely answered, 
so far as in her power, all the questions put to her. 

* Aggy,” asked the lady, ‘‘ how long has your grandmother 
been dead ?” ; 

“T don’t know, ma’am; but it’s a long while ago, for it 
was n’t cold when she died.” 

** And where have you stayed since?” 

‘“‘ Nowhere, ma’am; I have n’t any home.” 

Inexpressibly affected by the mournful tone, Florence with 
difficulty continued her questions. ‘ But where have you 
slept, and where did you get your dinner and supper ?”’ 

‘When it is warm enough, I sleep in the alley where Granny 
lived, but for a good while the woman let me come into the 
entry, it was so cold out doors, and then I rocked the cradle 
while she went for water and got the breakfast, and she gave 
me a piece of bread.” 

‘‘Who was the woman?” asked the lady, secretly deter- 
mined to ascertain from her something of the child. 

“T don’t know, ma’am ; I don’t want to live with her again ;” 
and Aggy clung to the arm of her benefactress. 
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‘No, you shall not go back to her; but can you find the 
street where she lives?” 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am,” feebly answered the child, at the same time 
a pallor spread around her mouth, as all her bright hopes 
seemed fading away, and she saw herself back in the place 
she would that very morning have gladly claimed as home. 

Florence quickly noticed the change in her countenance, and 
asked the reason. 

‘‘T don’t love Mrs. McCallen,” sobbed the child, “and I 
want to stay with you.” 

‘* Aggy,” replied her friend, ‘I told you I should not send 
you back, and I shall not tell a lie. If I did, God would not 
love me. Do you know who God is?” 

‘** No, ma’am, I never saw him.” 

‘‘We cannot see him, because he is a spirit ;’’ and Florence’s 
voice assumed a tone of seriousness, as she continued, ‘‘ but he 
is here in this room, and he hears every word we say.” 

Aggy started forward, and gave a quick glance around the 
chamber, then nestled closer to her friend, and clasped tightly 
Florence’s hand with her tiny fingers. 

‘God is very good and very kind to little children,” added 
the young teacher, ‘“‘and they should obey all his commands. 
We can’t see him, but sometimes we hear his voice. When I 
saw you so cold and hungry, I heard him whisper to me, 
‘Florence, take care of that poor child, or she will starve.’ ” 

“Q, did he?” burst out the little wanderer, whose eyes 
had been every moment dilating with fresh wonder that she 
had found another friend. ‘ Did he? Then I love him.” 

Tears sprang to the eyes of the lady at this artless reply. 
“Yes, Aggy,” she said, “I heard his voice, and if you listen 
for it you will often hear it. He loves you, and wants you to 
be a good little girl, so that some time you can go to live with 
him in a beautiful home above the sky.”’ 

‘* And shall you go too?” 

‘Yes, I hope I shall go. Now I want you to kneel down 
by me, and ask God to help you to be good, and to love him as 
you ought.” Florence arose, and Aggy imitated her example, 
and repeated after her the simple petitions. Then she listened 
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in wonder to the fervent ejaculations of prayer and praise, 
which poured forth from the full heart of the lady by her side. 
After that, she was tenderly placed upon her low bed, while 
Florence drew near the lamp, and perused, for the second time, 
the precious epistles she had that evening received. After she 
had done this, she sat for a long time gazing into the fire, her 
thoughts far away with her absent friend. hen, recalled by 
a sigh from the low bed in the corner to the recollection of her 
little protégé, she asked herself, ‘‘ What is my duty to this little 
orphan? What would my mother have done?” And her 
bright eyes became dewy, as she thought of the self-sacrificing 
labors of love of her sainted mother. I cannot refuse to share 
some of my abundance with her. Suddenly a bright thought 
flashed through her mind, and, after pausing one moment, to 
ascertain that her plan was feasible, she approached the bed, 
satisfied herself that Aggy was asleep, and then hastily 
descended to the parlor. 

“T was just going to find you,” exclaimed Louis; ‘I was 
afraid that ugly little ghost had carried you off, and father 
wants you to play.” 

Florence playfully patted his cheek, as she replied, ‘‘ Well, 
you see | am here bodily. ‘The poor little thing is asleep now.” 

‘*[ wonder at your taste, Florence,” said Mrs. Buckingham; 
“T never sawa worse-looking child ; nothing could have induced 
me to take her in my arms as you did. But what do you 
expect to do with her?”’ 

‘* We will talk of that by and by,” answered the young lady, 
forcing herself to be calm, though every feeling of her heart 
was aroused by the cold, unfeeling words of her aunt; “now 
I will bring my harp.” She did so, and in a low, sweet voice, 
into which she unconsciously threw an unusual pathos and 
expression, she sang her uncle’s favorite tunes. When she had 
finished Auld Robin Gray, he turned, and saw that her eyes 
were filled with tears. ‘ Why, Florence,” he asked, quickly, 
“what is the matter? There, child, put the harp away for 
to-night ;’’ and he arose and led her to a seat by his side. 
*‘ Have you heard any bad news, my dear?” he inquired, ten- 
derly, retaining her hand. 
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‘*‘ No,” she replied; ‘‘I was thinking of my mother. Dear 
uncle,”’ she added, determined to take advantage of his soft- 
ened manner, “I have a great favor to ask of you. It will 
.make me very happy if you will grant it.” 

‘** Well, well, child; if it’s anything in reason. You remem- 
ber you have had one quarter part of your next month’s allow- 
ance, and you promised r 

** OQ, I don’t want any more money !”’ she responded eagerly ; 
**T] want ’’— she hesitated and glanced at her aunt, then 
changed her seat, and caught Mrs. Buckingham’s hand. “If 
you say yes, I am sure he will,” she urged, addressing the 
lady. ‘I want to keep the poor beggar-girl and take care of 
her until Andrew comes home. It will give me employment 
and help to pass the time which I thought so long. ‘Ten months 
more, only think !” 

“ Florence Mowbrey, are you crazy ?”’ interrupted her aunt. 
“Tf you want to adopt a child, do for mercy’s sake take one 
who looks like a human being! Why, I should die with such 
a hideous creature about the house. Her skin is as sallow and 
withered as an old monkey. You may take that little girl we 
saw in the asylum. Lily would not object to her for a play- 
mate.” 

Florence had a quick, impulsive temper. If she had not 
early learned to control it she would now have given utterance 
0 some of the bitter words which rose to her lips; but though 
for a moment her eye flashed, when her aunt ceased speaking, 
she answered mildly though earnestly: ‘The little creature 
is not to be treated with contempt on account of her ill looks. 
I acknowledge she is not handsome, and yet there is something 
which attracts me to her. Probably it is that she is so entirely 
friendless. It would hardly be charity to take that sweet 
child from the comfortable home provided for her, and turn 
this orphan away.” 

“But,” persisted Mr. Buckingham, “ she will only be an 
expense and a trouble to you, and you will soon tire of the 
charge.” 

“As to the expense,” urged the young girl, eagerly, “if you 
will consent to my pian, I will gladly give up the set of bril- 
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liants you promised me on Andrew's return, and the money 
they would have cost will compensate you for her board and 
clothes. All other expenses will be trifling; and, as the money 
you paid me last month enabled me to establish our old 
Thomas in his new home, I shall not want any more for a long 
time.” 

Mrs. Buckingham watched the countenance of her husband, 
and, seeing that he was beginning to relent, she exclaimed : 
“I never will give my consent to such an absurd proposal, 
never !” 

Poor Florence burst into tears, at which Louis thought it 
was quite time for him to interfere. He put his arm around 
her neck, and began to whisper something, in which the name 
Andrew was often repeated. At the same time, Mr. Bucking- 
ham having given his wife a meaning glance, which she 
appeared to understand, he said, soothingly, ‘‘ Cheer up, Flor- 
ence; [’ll contrive to win her approval. At any rate, as you 
have taken such a fancy to Aggy, as she calls herself, she shall 


stay for the present unti] we can find some other way to dis- 
pose of her.” 

Florence glanced in his face, saw that he was in earnest, 
and, understanding that this compromise was only intended to 
satisfy his wife, she got up, gave him a grateful kiss, then 
saying good-night to her aunt and cousin, returned to her 
chamber. 


Mr. Buckingham’s house was not entirely a prayerless one; 
for from one altar, morning and evening incense was offered : 
and on this night, when the increasing severity of the cold 
made her tremble even in her warm apartment, Florence 
thanked her heavenly Father that he had given her the heart 
to provide for the comfort of one, at least, of the suffering 
children of poverty and distress. She then retired to rest, and 
in her dreams the beloved friend, whose image filled her heart, 
was strangely changed into a little girl with brilfiant black eyes 
and long black locks. She put out her hand to assure herself 
it was really her own Andrew, when a low sob awoke her to 
the remembrance of her protégé. 
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THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
BY E. L. E, 


Now rest thee, friend, thy sorrows past, 
The wished-for haven gained at last ; 
Thy weary form serenely laid 

Within the grave’s soft hallowed shade ; 
Thy ransomed spirit soaring free 

To life and immortality. 

O, was it not a double joy 

To rise with heaven’s assigned convoy, 
From earth’s dark scenes of pain and sin, 
The victor’s crown and palm to win ; 

To join the host and swell their song, 
That round the throne eternal throng ? 
Thou know’st thy heart to ours was dear, 
Thou know’st our homes are lonely here ; 
Yet mourn we not ; the bird, unchained, 
At length its sheltering nest hath gained : 
Thine was the sufferer’s lot below, 

In days of anguish, nights of woe ; 
Thine is the seraph’s bliss above, 

The home of joy, the home of love ! 


I saw thee when our fewer years 

Were not yet saddened with our tears ; 
I saw thee when thou stood’st beside 
Thy lover’s form, a happy bride ; 

I saw thee when thine eye was dim, 
When suffering overshadowed him : 

Yet ’t was not mine thy couch to cheer, 
With words of sympathy sincere ; 

It ne’er was mine thy face to greet 

In frequent intercourse and sweet. 

But by the ties that long had bound 
Each to our mutual friends, I found 
My heart to thine had closely grown, 
And called thee, absent, still my own ; 
What love was ours where spirits blend, 
Though half unknown may be the friend ! 
And such the grave can ne’er divide, 
For soul to soul is still allied. 
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As through the shining streets thy way 
Has led thee in those realms of day, 

Or by the streams, that brightly flow, 
Where flowers and fruits immortal grow, 
Hast thou not met with one, ere now, 

Of seraph smile and radiant brow, 

Who wears (if heaven allows a trace 

Of earth upon an angel’s face) 

A mother’s aspect? thou would’st know 
The heart that used to love me so, 

And loves me still — the quenchless flame 
In earth or heaven is still the same. 

The harp thou scarce hast learned to string, 
Her own shall teach with praise to ring, 
Shall catch from thine another strain : 

** A soul redeemed,”’’ the new refrain, 

** A soul redeemed by love divine, 

The glory his, the victory thine !’’ 

Nor she alone thy heart will greet, 

Of all who therein converse meet ; 

Ten thousand harps with thine shall blend, 
Ten thousand songs with thine ascend. 

*T was thy mortality which gave 

The chains which drew thee to the grave, 
That bound thy spirit darkly here, 
Though struggling for an upward sphere ; 
Now, chains forever laid aside, 

Thy soul, expanded, purified, 

With kindred souls shall sweetly twine, 
In union deathless and divine. 

But chief of all thy joys shall be 

Thy Saviour’s glorious face to see, 

Thy Lord whose life for thine was given, 
Himself the song and crown of heayen. 


—_——_-—~» - @_—_—— 


‘¢ Tue death of those distinguished by their station, 
But by their virtue more, awakes the mind 
To solemn dread, and strikes a saddening awe. 
Not that we grieve for them, but for ourselves, 
Left to the toil of life. And yet, the best 
Are, by the playful childron of this world, 
At once forgot, as they had never been.”’ 
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PROGRESS, 
BY L. EB B. 


Great is man’s skill and industry ; 
He takes the barren sand 

And makes it teem with life and glee, 
At his supreme command. 


CHORUS. 


Unfurl that flag with golden stars, 
And show the world around, 

That, barring kings, and courts, and wars, 
True grandeur ean be found. 


Tat tntion, peace, and liberty, 
Improve each art of life ; 
Let brotherhood and charity 
Banish all mortal strife. 
Unfurl, ete. 


We then shall rule o’er land and sea 
With undisputed right ; 
The cradle of the brave and free 
Shall be the tyrant’s fright. 
Unfurl, etc. 


Behold that brazen-crested horse 
That dashes o’er the rails ! 
While lightning has been taught by Morse 
To distance all our mails ! 
Unfaurl, etc. 


So have we, with gigantic stride, 
Bent Nature to our will ; 

And conquered space, and time and tide, 
And ... onward go we still! .. 


CHORUS. 
Unfurl that flag with golden stars 
And show the world around, 
That, barring kings, and courts, and wars, 
True grandeur can be found, 
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THE BEURRE D’AREMBERG PEAR. 
BY HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


SYNONYMS. 


Tuis pear is called by the London Horticultural Society Duc 
d’ Aremberg, Deschamps, and l’ Orpoline, and by some foreign 
cultivators Orpheline d’Enghien, Beurré des Orphelines, 
Beurré Deschamps, d’Aremberg Parfait, Soldat Laboureur, 
and Beurré d’Aremberg Belge. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


This pear is in form obovate, obtuse, pyriform; sometimes 
inclining to acute pyriform, but tapering abruptly toward the 
stem, where it frequently terminates in a fleshy junction. Its 
outline and surface are slightly irregular. Its calyx is small, 


closed ; segments short, and set in a deeply-formed basin. Its 
stem is short, from one half to three quarters of an inch in 
length; stout, knobby, set obliquely on one side, without de- 
pression, generally fleshy where it joins the fruit. Its color is 
a dull, pale green, becoming, at maturity, light yellow clouded 
with green, and covered partially with traces of patches of light 
cinnamon russet, particularly at the stem and eye. The skin 
is moderately thick, and a little rough. ‘The flesh is white, 
very juicy, melting even to the core, and uniformly free from 
indurated spots. Its flavor is highly vinous, rich, delicious, 
perfumed with an exquisite combination of the acidulous and 
saccharine. Its size is three inches long by two and a half in 
diameter; its core of a medium size ; its seeds numerous, large, 
plump, light-brown, and acutely pointed; its leaf oval acumi- 
nate, simple, and slightly serrate, with margins broadly undu- 
late, petiole long and midrib frequently curved. Its wood, 
when young, is yellowish-brown, dotted with pale-gray specks, 
moderately vigorous, long-jointed, and with small buds, while 
that of two or more years’ growth is brownish-gray mottled. 
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Both the old and new wood are occasionally marked with 
roughness resembling slight disruptions. ‘The tree grows up- 
right, moderately vigorous, with its head compaet. 


HISTORY AND CULTIVATION. 




















The history of this pear has been so often given in pomolog- 
ical works, that an account in detail might be deemed super- 
fluous. Suffice it to say, that it was produced by the Abbé 
Deschamps, in the garden of the Hospice des Orphelines, at 
Enghien, nearly forty-five years since. From these cireum- 
stances it took its synonymous names, and finally, by an error, 
that of Beurré d’Aremberg. It was received in this country 
by the Hon. John Lowell, from Mr. Knight, president of the 
London Horticultural Society, some thirty years since, and 
also by Mr. Parmentier, nurseryman, at Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
his brother, Chevalier Parmentier, of Enghien, about the same 
time. 

Its fruit was exhibited by me to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in 1835, from a strong tree, purchased of Mrs. 
Parmentier just before the sale of the estate of her deceased 
husband, which is now one of the most populous portions of 
the city of Brooklyn. 

For some years much confusion existed as to the identity of 
this variety, there having been previously introduced into 
France, by M. Noisette, a pear, which he received from the 
Duc d’Aremberg, and to which he gave the name of Beurré 
d’Aremberg. But Noisette’s variety was the true Glout Mor- 
ceau, a sort now more extensively cultivated in France than 
almost any other, and which still appears in almost all the 
French catalogues under the former name. ‘The two sorts are, 
however, easily distinguished ; the Beurré d’ Aremberg being of 
a highly acidulous and the Glout Morceau of a saccharine fla- 
vor. The wood and growth of these varieties are so distinct, 
that any person, who has had much experience in the cultiva- 
tion of fruits, would readily observe the difference. 

The ¢rue Beurré d’Aremberg has been widely disseminated 
in the United States, but, to the present time, it is not so gener- 
ally known in France and Belgium, where it frequently bears 
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the cognomen either of the Soldat Laboureur, or D’Aremberg 
Parfait. This variety was early distributed by the London 
Horticultural Society, but Mr. Rivers, the celebrated English 
pear-grower, entertains the opinion that it is a sub-variety of 
the true sort, which he describes as a thorny tree, with fruit of 
the same form and appearance, but of smaller size. But in 
this opinion others do not concur. 

Of all the foreign sorts which have been introduced into the 
United States, perhaps none have surpassed and but few have 
equalled in excellence, the Beurré d’Aremberg pear. As a 
winter dessert-fruit, it has long been esteemed by amateurs and 
cultivators as one of the dest if not the very best late pear 
under cultivation. 

Its highly vinous flavor does not, however, always at first 
please the palate; but it seldom fails to become, on farther 
acquaintaiice, a general favorite with good judges of fine fruit. 
The foliage and fruit of the variety are remarkably persistent, 
resisting both frosts and gales until late in the autumn. Asa 
constant, hardy sort, it is unsurpassed, and for prolific bearing 
it has no superior. A tree in my grounds has borne regular 
and large crops for the last twenty years, with one exception, 
namely, the disastrous year of 1849. 

The d’Aremberg will succeed in any tolerably good location, 
but to produce fair and highly flavored specimens, the tree 
requires a warm, generous, and much enriched soil. Under 
the latter influences the whole character of the fruit is im- 
proved ; while in cold, stiff soils and damp locations its highly 
vinous flavor becomes too acidulous. 

With proper care in gathering and packing, this fruit keeps 
as well'as the Russet apple, retaining to maturity its cham- 
paigne sprightliness, with all the freshness of a specimen just 
gathered from the tree. The fruit may be easily excited into a 
ripening state in November, by increased warmth; or it can be 
retarded by a low temperature until March or April. 

In conclusion, the Beurré d’Aremberg possesses all the char- 
acteristics of a first-rate dessert-fruit, and is worthy of gen- 
eral cultivation ; but it does not succeed so well on the quince 
as on the pear stock. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE BOYS LOVE HOME, 


‘‘T wish those boys loved to stay at home in the evening,” 
said a mother in my hearing, last night ; and the sigh and look 
of distress which accompanied her words told plainly that her 
heart was deeply pained by their oft-repeated absence, and she 
watched their retreating footsteps with a troubled countenance, 
and knew not what might be the company they sought, nor 
what evil influence might be thrown around them. 

They were industrious boys of sixteen and eighteen, just 
beginning to fancy they were too large and too old to be longer 
subject to parental authority. They were not vicious or idle, 
but worked with a willing hand through the day, doing the 
work of men, but when evening came, they sought pleasure 
abroad, unmindful of a father’s advice, or a mother’s entreaty. 
I glanced around their home, a comfortable, farmer-like dwell- 
ing, where all the wants of the physical nature were well sup- 
plied, but as is too often the case, the food for the mind was 
less abundant. A few school books, which the boys had never 
learned to love, a Bible and hymn nook, constituted the family 
library, and I was not surprised that they should leave the 
circle at home, and seek the cheerful throng that were loung- 
ing in the store, or join in the vulgar mirth and profane jests 
that went round the boisterous group. 

“ You are seeing your happiest days with your boy,” said the 
mother to me, as my baby clung to my arm with the sweet con- 
fidence of infancy, “ you know where he is, and have no anxiety 
for him now, but when he is older, he will be beyond your in- 
fluence, and go, you know not where.” 

I thought of the old proverb, “Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,’ 
and I shook my head doubtingly and said nothing. But I asked 
myself, is it really true, as I have often heard it remarked, that 
parents enjoy more pleasure in the society of their children in 
infancy, than in youth and maturity? If so, surely there is a 
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the cognomen either of the Soldat Laboureur, or D’Aremberg 
Parfait. This variety was early distributed by the London 
Horticultural Society, but Mr. Rivers, the celebrated English 
pear-grower, entertains the opinion that it is a sub-variety of 
the érue sort, which he describes as a thorny tree, with fruit of 
the same form and appearance, but of smaller size. But in 
this opinion others do not concur. 

Of all the foreign sorts which have been introduced into the 
United States, perhaps none have surpassed and but few have 
equalled in excellence, the Beurré d’Aremberg pear. As a 
winter dessert-fruit, it has long been esteemed by amateurs and 
cultivators as one of the dest if not the very best late pear 
under cultivation. 

Its highly vinous flavor does not, however, always at first 
please the palate; but it seldom fails to become, on farther 
acquaintance, a general favorite with good judges of fine fruit. 
The foliage and fruit of the variety are remarkably persistent, 
resisting both frosts and gales until late in the autumn. Asa 
constant, hardy sort, it is unsurpassed, and for prolific bearing 
it has no superior. A tree in my grounds has borne regular 
and large crops for the last twenty years, with one exception, 
namely, the disastrous year of 1849. 

The d’Aremberg will succeed in any tolerably good location, 
but to produce fair and highly flavored specimens, the tree 
requires a warm, generous, and much enriched soil. Under 
the latter influences the whole character of the fruit is im- 
proved ; while in cold, stiff soils and damp locations its highly 
vinous flavor becomes too acidulous. 

With proper care in gathering and packing, this fruit keeps 
as well as the Russet apple, retaining to maturity its cham- 
paigne sprightliness, with all the freshness of a specimen just 
gathered from the tree. The fruit may be easily excited into a 
ripening state in November, by increased warmth; or it can be 
retarded by a low temperature until March or April. 

In conclusion, the Beurré d’Aremberg possesses all the char- 
acteristics of a first-rate dessert-fruit, and is worthy of gen- 
eral cultivation ; but it does not succeed so well on the quince 
as on the pear stock. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE BOYS LOVE HOME, 


‘‘T wish those boys loved to stay at home in the evening,” 
said a mother in my hearing, last night ; and the sigh and look 
of distress which accompanied her words told plainly that her 
heart was deeply pained by their oft-repeated absence, and she 
watched their retreating footsteps with a troubled countenance, 
and knew not what might be the company they sought, nor 
what evil influence might be thrown around them. 

They were industrious boys of sixteen and eighteen, just 
beginning to fancy they were too large and too old to be longer 
subject to parental authority. They were not vicious or idle, 
but worked with a willing hand through the day, doing the 
work of men, but when evening came, they sought pleasure 
abroad, unmindful of a father’s advice, or a mother’s entreaty. 
I glanced around their home, a comfortable, farmer-like dwell- 
ing, where all the wants of the physical nature were well sup- 
plied, but as is too often the case, the food for the mind was 
less abundant. A few school books, which the boys had never 
learned to love, a Bible and hymn nook, constituted the family 
library, and I was not surprised that they should leave the 
circle at home, and seek the cheerful throng that were loung- 
ing in the store, or join in the vulgar mirth and profane jests 
that went round the boisterous group. 

“You are secing your happiest days with your boy,” said the 
mother to me, as my baby clung to my arm with the sweet con- 
fidence of infancy, “‘ you know where he is, and have no anxiety 
for him now, but when he is older, he will be beyond your in- 
fluence, and go, you know not where.” 

I thought of the old proverb, “Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,’ 
and I shook my head doubtingly and said nothing. But 1 asked 
myself, is it really true, as I have often heard it remarked, that 
parents enjoy more pleasure in the society of their children in 
infancy, than in youth and maturity? If so, surely there is a 
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reason, and that reason too often the result of parental mistakes 
in the early discipline of their children. We watch with de- 
light the first dawning of intellect, await with impatience the 
first indistinct effort to talk, are pleased with their infantile 
prattle, and it seems strange that the pleasures of social inter- 
course should diminish with their growing intelligence. 


But we cannot expect children to be like ourselves, steady, 
old and care-worn. Fun and frolic are essential to their hap- 
piness, and it is no injury to any one to join heartily in these 
sports. If we enter into their sports in childhood, and take 
the lead of their pleasures in youth, we shall keep our own 
hearts young and joyous, make home the centre of attractions, 
and while doing much to educate their mental faculties, we 
shall find a far greater satisfaction in their society than we can 
possibly find in the artless trust of infancy. 

A few dollars judiciously expended in books and engravings 
suitable for young children, will do much to awaken a love of 
home, and I venture to assert, there is nothing which will have 
a stronger influence in keeping “ those boys” quictly at home 
than to cultivate a taste for reading. Begin early. Read to 
them before they can read for themselves; explain what you 
read, and encourage them to converse with you about it. 
Teach them to observe the common phenomena of nature, and 
to study into the causes which produce the effects they see. A 
mother may do this herself without being a philosopher. She 
may awaken their curiosity upon the various objects around 
them, and direct them where this curiosity may be gratified, 
place within their reach useful and instructive books,'and show 
by example as well as by precept that she appreciates them, 
and the pleasures of home will be purer and sweeter to every 
member of the family, and the children will seldom have occa- 
sion to seek evening amusement away from the charmed circle 
of home. It has been truthfully said, “a good book is the 
best of company ;” and the earlier we introduce our children 
into the society of good books, the greater will be the benefit 
derived from them, and the stronger will be their attachment to 
the social eircle around the evening fire, and there will be less 
danger of their seeking diversicn in the society of the idle 
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and vicious. But if we neglect to make home happy, and to 
furnish entertainment for the intellect, be assured that the 
restless desire of the human mind for “ some new thing,” will 
frequently attract “ those boys” and girls too, away from home 
in search of amusement.— Ohio Cultivator. 


A WELL-ORDERED HOME. 


THEsE words are a “ home-trust” to many, in practical les- 
sons of wisdom. The relations of husband and wife, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters are all embraced within 
their meaning. To the husband, love, kindness, honesty, sin 
cerity, and forbearance toward the chosen partner of his life, 
are essential ;—to the wife, a loving heart, a cheerful home, 
“bright fires, instead of black stoves,” smiles of welcome, 
devotion and obedience, mutual forbearance, mutual interests, 
a cultivation of mutual tastes, pursuits, and studies, a love of 
the beautiful and true ;— to parents, fixed rules of government 
for children, founded on justice and mercy, whose fruit is love, 
recognizing and strictly observing the rights of the child, as 
scrupulously as they demand obedience, to cultivate order and 
system in all things, and a taste for the useful and beautiful, 
instead of follies and frivolities — all these are equally essen- 
tial. 

Provide amusement for children, if you would keep them 
from seeking it away from home. 

Make the house cheerful, and happy, and desirable, if you 
would have it attractive to the members of it. Discard the 
austerity and cold stiffness of formality, but observe all the 
true and genuine politeness of honesty, hearty humanity, which 
teaches us to ‘“‘ do unto others, as we would that others should 
do unto us,’ and “love one another.” Such should be the 
home of every Christian family. Then the seed of piety, hon- 
esty, uprightness, cheerfulness, and elevated happiness, sown 
and nurtured in the home, would spring up and grow and 
multiply, as the different members of these families go forth to 
all parts of the world. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES. 
Matt. 16: 3—“ The signs of the times.” 


Tr shadows of coming events may be seen on the stirface of 
every sea, and the face of every country, arresting the attention, and 
directing the expectation of man. The pillar of a cloud and of fire, 
which guided Israel through the wilderness, and the star which led 
the wise men of the east to Bethlehem were supernatural phenomena, 
yet something, here called “ signs,” often precedes the events of provi- 
dence, which fulfil the predictions of the prophets. As there are 
signs of fair weather and of foul, of prosperity and adversity, so 
there are correspondences between those events and the prophecies 
which they fulfil. To these, the Saviour directed the attention of 
his hearers in these words: * Ye can discern the face of the sky ; but 
can ye not discern the signs of the times.” 

There are certainly some very remarkable characteristics of the 
period in which we live. Not to dwell here upon the unusual atten- 
tion devoted to the study of the Scriptures, particularly of their un- 
fulfilled predictions, nor on the confirmation which the Bible receives 
from the discoveries of natural science, and from the researches of 
travellers, what signs appear of Zion’s prosperity and of the approach 
of her final and glorious consummation in our multiplied facilities for 
communication, and for the increase of knowledge. 

Prophecy foretells that “many shall run to and fro and knowledge 
shall increase.” Now look on the face of society, and what do you 
behold ? Railroads spreading their net-work over the earth, and cars 
running in every direction, countless steamers plying upon our inland 
waters, the sails of a prosperous commerce whitening the ocean, man 
talking with his fellow by telegraph across deep waters and vast con- 
tinents, the machinery of civilized society whirling at fearful speed, 
the work of centuries performed in an hour, navies once the terror of 
nations sunk in a moment, armies that have coped with Alexanders 
and Napoleons suddenly put to flight, thrones shaken, crowns falling, 
statesmen and councils and cabinets at their wits’ end, the wise taken 
in their own craftiness, commercial embarrassments unaccounted for 
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by political economists at once engulphing capitalists and their for- 
tunes, and the next turn of the wheel of fortune raising up the poor 
from the dung-hill, and exalting them to affluence and temporary in- 
dependence, the despised of yesterday the heroes of to-day, and the 
execrated of to-morrow, revolution treading on the heel of revolution, 
systems long consolidated dashed to pieces like a potter’s vessel, and 
amid this commotion of things perishable and unworthy of man’s 
highest regard, institutions of learning springing up, science advanc- 
ing, general intelligence increasing, missionaries running to and fro, 
the Bible being translated into every tongue, and copies thereof scat- 
tered like the leaves of autumn among the nations, light penetrating 
pagan darkness, the Bethel flag waving over the walls of Japan and 
other strong-holds of Satan’s late empire, freedom extending her 
dominion, Zion arising and shining brighter and brighter, kings her 
nursing fathers, and queens her nursing mothers, her sons as _ plants 
grown up in their youth, her daughters as corner-stones polished after 
the similitude of a palace, nations born at once, and recruiting the 
army of the redeemed, the horizon flashing and booming with the 
ordnance of God directed against the fortresses of error and sin, and 
the sacramental host already beginning to shout “ Hosannah to God 
in the highest,” “ The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ; and he shall reign forever and 
ever !” : 


PASSING EVENTS. 


FOREIGN, 


The war still progresses, though rumors of peace have been freely 


circulated since the middle of December. Most of the Cabinets of 
Europe desire it; Austria and Prussia labor for it; but the belligerent 
powers are exceedingly sensitive on points of honor, and continue, 
both in their camps and at home, preparations for the prosecution and 
increase of hostilities. Early in that month the Allied fleets were on 
their return from the Baltic, and a council of war had been summoned 
at St. Petersburg, consisting of all the most distinguished Russian 
generals and admirals. 

The Queen of England prorogued Parliament till January 31st, 
and entertained with royal civility the King of Sardinia, who reviewed 
her Majesty’s troops, visited her palace and capital, and on the Sab- 
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bath worshipped in the Sardinian Chapel, where Cardinal Wiseman 
officiated. Some minor changes in the British Cabinet are reported. 
Great interest is felt in the beneficent mission of Miss Nightingale, 
and Victoria unites in its demonstration by a presentation to her of 
a “ jewelled decoration.” 


France sent the proposals of Austria to England in reference to a 
peace with Russia, and returned the same to Vienna, and from thence 
Austria sent them to St. Petersburg. The result awaits development 
at this date, Jan. 10th. 


Spain encourages agriculture by her Colonization law, which grants 
to any Spaniard, or foreigner, a share in the waste districts who set- 
tles thereon for agricultural purposes. The Cubans have sent their 
protest to this goverpment against the additional taxes levied on that 
colony by the Spanish government. 


Austria proposes farther to reduce her army by 80,000 men, a 
measure which seems to express her confidence in the speedy procla- 
mation of peace. Chevelier Hulesmann, whom our late Secretary of 
State, Hon. Daniel Webster, so justly rebuked before the civilized 
world, for crushing Hungary, has been appointed Austrian Minister to 
the United States, to reside at Washington. This is a new feature in 
the diplomacy of that country, the results of which it is impossible to 
foretell, though it is to be apprehended that they may be too favora- 
ble to the prevalence of the Popacy in this country. Rumor says 
that she now presents the four points of the Vienna Conference with 
slight modifications, and inclines to the interpretation of them given 
by the Western powers, and that she will take an active part in the 
war against Russia if that government rejects them. 


Prussia witnesses considerable suffering among her subjects for 
want of corn and other bread stuffs, and from an epidemic among the 
cattle. 

Denmark still claims her Sound Dues, and unites in a Conference 
on the subject, in which all the nations interested are represented, and 
which met on the 20th of Dec. ‘The United States refused to parti- 
cipate in the discussion, having made specific arrangements with that 
government respecting them, which have not yet transpired. Only 
two States, Russia and Mecklenburg, have as yet expressed their favor 
toward the views of this government about the Sound Dues. 


Prussia appears anxious to preserve herself from participation in 
the war, judging from her King’s address, which is highly pacific. 
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Germany.—Some of the German States and citizens have loaned 
money to a large amount to Russia. 

Sweden and Norway have entered into a treaty with France and 
England to prevent the cession of any of their territory to Russia. 


Russia was filled with joy by the success of her army at Kars, 
which recaptured the place, and took a large amount of prisoners and 
stores on the 28th. 


DOMESTIC, 


Tne quarrel between the friends of freedom and of slavery in 
Kanzas has spent its force, and a better understanding exists between 
them. Their military preparations having ceased. 

Tue fate of Sir John Franklin and his crew has been at length 
disclosed. A paper called The Pioneer published in St. Pauls, Min- 
nesota, reports that after abandoning in the Arctic Ocean their ships 
destroyed by the ice they made their way to Montreal Island, near the 
mouth of Black river, in latitude 68 ° , where they died of starvation, 
where an Esquimaux was conversed with, who, together with his 
brethren, saw and ministered to them, and where various articles were 
found and identified that were known to belong to them and their 
squadron. How wonderful the ways of Providence! The expedi- 
tions, sent from Europe and America in search of them, have proba- 
bly explored the Arctic regions more thoroughly and made more dis- 
coveries there than they could have done, if their lives had been 
spared, and a full report of their researches had been given to the 
world. 

The State-government of Massachusetts was organized by the rein- 
auguration of Gov. Gardner on the 2nd ult. He was the independent 
candidate of the American party, which has a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and has elected its officers and 


the counsellors of his Excellency. 


New goyernments have also commenced their administration in 
this city, and most others in the Commonwealth. Prosperity attend 


them! ; 

The most severe snow-storm known for many years occurred on the 
night of the 5th ult., and the next day, which was the Sabbath. It 
began in the north-east, and extended over the whole northern section 
of the country, and far south, preventing many churches from being 
opened, and rendering the railroads and high-ways, in sundry places, 


impassable. 
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THe House of Representatives in Congress is, after six weeks from 
the commencement of the session, still ballotting for a Speaker, appa- 
rently with as little success as on the first trial. 


The United States Agricultural Society held its annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of January, in the Hall 
of the Smithsonian Institute. Ion. Marshall P. Wilder, of this city, 
declined a re-election, but was unanimously chosen its President, and 
was prevailed upon to accept the office. The next annual fair is to 
be held next autumn in the city of Philadelphia. 


The Nicaragua fillibusters have been effectually checked in their 
reckless career by the cannon which fired upon a ship going out of 
New York with men, ammunition, and ordnances of war on board, 
and thus brought under subjection to wholesome laws. 


Tue ship Resolute, which was left by her crew in the ice in high 
latitude, but which on the breaking up thereof, was loosed and 
floated many months at the mercy of wind and tide, was discovered, 
taken and towed into New London, Conn., by a vessel belonging to 
that city. She is valued at $100,000. 


A new religious fanaticism has sprung up in New Haven and 
vicinity, which embraces very strange doctrines and corresponding 
moral sentiments. Its advocates have committed sundry murders and 
other crimes, for which they have been apprehended and await their 
trial, where their unbelief and sins will doubtless be disclosed and 
rebuked. 


The President's Message was delivered to the public on the 31st of 
December, after waiting nearly a month for the organization of the 
House of Representatives by the choice of its appropriate officers. 
It. discusses, at length, the encroachments of England in Central 
America in despite of her stipulations by treaty with this government 
—her enlistment of soldiers for the recruiting of her army in the Cri- 
mea in the towns and cities of the United States, or by inducing them 
to flee from the same into her North American provinces for that pur- 
pose, thus violating the neutrality to which our government is pledged 
—the Sound Dues claimed by Denmark and refused by this Republic 
—our relations to the various nations of Europe and America—the 
general state of the Union—and the subject of slavery as connected 
with the constitution and theory of our government. 





EMBROIDERY—-GEMS AND APHORISMS. 


FASHIONS. 


(See pages 26 and 27.) 


Last month we gave from “the Beau Monde,” the winter styles for ladies 


and girls. We now present from the same source those of a gentleman and 
of a boy in full dress. 


No, 1 is a youth’s walking costume. ‘The coat is a straight sack with full 
flowing sleeves; pants of small check cassimere and boots of glazed leather. 


No. 2 is a walking suit. The outside garment is an agreeable style of 
surtout. It is unbuttoned, exhibiting underneath the front of a frock coat 
closely buttoned. Pants of plain-colored heavy cassimere. 


EMBROIDERY. 


PINE PATTERN COLLAR. 


‘Materials —Fine jaconet muslin, with Dick’s embroidery cotton, Nos. 30 and 
40, and the Mecklenburg thread, No. 85. 


This collar has all the bars worked with Mecklenburg thread, over the 
muslin ; the eyelet-holes, however, wherever they occur, are traced on the 
muslin, the centre being pierced with a stilletto before they are worked. 
The oxtlines of the leaves are worked in button-hole stitch, and the vein- 
ings sewed over; the rest of the leaves, and some part of the flowers are 
then spotted, producing a very pleasant effect. All the muslin must be cut 


— from under the bars, as indicated in the engraving. — Gazette of 
Fashions. 


GEMS AND APHORISMS. 


I have taken much pains to know everything that was esteemed worth 
knowing among men; but, with all my disquisitions and reading, nothing 
now remains with me to comfort me, at the close of life, but this passage of 
St. Paul: “It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” To thisI cleave, and here I 
rest.— Selden, 


What wings are to a bird, oil to wheels, or a loadstone to the needle, such 
is Christ to the soul of the believer; he gives speed to his devotions, activity 
to his obedience, and draws him nearer and nearer to God. — Mason. 


Some men will follow Christ on certain conditions — if he will not lead 
them through rough roads; if he will not enjoin _ them any painful 
tasks; if the sun and wind do not annoy them; if he will remit a part of 
his plan and order. But the true disciple, who has the spirit of Jesus, will 
say, »s Ruth to Naomi, “ Whither thou goest,I will go, whatever difficul- 
ties and dangers may be in the way.” — Cecil. 
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INCIDENTS AND HUMOR. 


INCIDENT AND HUMOR. 


AnEcDOTE oF CHANCELLOR Kent.—The late Chancellor Kent was 
one of those men whose innate dignity enabled him to take in good part 
familiarity—the result of ignorange and accident. He was exceedingly fond 
of martial music; and hearing the drums of a recruiting party who had 
taken a station at the corner of the street beat a point of war, he walked out 
to listen to it nearer. Insensibly he was whistling the burden of the 
tune, when the man of war accosted him thus: — 

“You are fond of such music, then, my fine fellow?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply.” 

“ Well, then, said Sergeant Kite, “why not join us? Good quarters — 
good bounty — large bounty.” Besides, our Captain is a glorious fellow. 
Why don’t you now? You can’t do better.” 

“ Well, said the Chancellor, “I have one pretty strong objection.” 

‘What is it?” asked the Sergeant. 

“ Why, just now I happen to have a better trade.” 

“ What trade is it?” said the inquisitor. 

“Tam Chancellor of the State of New York.” 

“Whew!” muttered the Sergeant. “Strike up!” —quick time! —for- 
ward, march!” 

Off tramped the military man without looking behind him, leaving the 
Chancellor to enjoy his laugh at the adventure. 


Roves or Duetists, — An Irishman who was near-sighted, and about to 
fight a duel, insisted that he should stand six paces nearer his antagonist 
than the latter to him, and they were both to fire at the same time. This 
beats Sheridan’s telling a fat man who was going to fight a thin one, that 
the latter’s slim figure ought to be chalked on the other’s portly person ; and 
if the bullet hit him outside of the line, it was to go for nothing. 


Hint ro Ministers. — The Rev. J. Brown, of Haddington, tutor in 
divinity to the Associate Synod, in a letter of paternal counsels and cautions 
to one of his pupils newly settled in a small congregation, wrote thus: “I 
know the vanty of your em and that you feel mortified that your con- 
gregation is very small in comparison with those of your brethren around 
you; but assure yourself, on the word of an old man, that when you come 
to give an account of them at the judgment-seat, you will think you have 
enough.” — Life of Dr. Waugh. 

*Wuo was the first man?” ‘Adam somebody; his father wasn’t 
nobody, and he never had a mother on account of the scarcity of women 
and the pressure of the times.” 


A QvuakeEr’s Cnrarity.—A gentleman employed in raising funds 
toward the erection of a new Episcopal Church, waited upon a member of 
the Society of Friends, of known philanthropy and liberality. Having 
stated his object and presented his subscription paper, the Friend, after a 
pause, very gravely said, “ Friend, thee knows we cannot consistently with 
the sentiments of Friends, help to build thy steeple houses.” The gentle- 
man politely expressed his regret, and was about to withdraw, when the 
Quaker recalled him by saying, “ Friend, let us see thy paper again — doth 
it not stale that there isan old house to be pulled down?” ‘The gentle- 
man answered in the affirmative. ‘“ Ah!” says our Friend, “then I have 
it, there I give thee twenty pounds; but observe — you certainly mark, I 
give this, not to build the new steeple house up —no, no; but to pull the 
uld steeple house down.” 
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ns Sense or Justice.—-The boys attending one of our public 
schools of the average of seven years had, in their play of bat and ball, 
broken one of the neighbor’s windows; but no clue of the offender could 
be obtained, as he would not confess, nor would any of his associates expose 
him. 

The case troubled the governess, and, on the occasion of a gentleman 
visiting the school, she privately and briefly stated the circumstances, and 
wished him, in some remarks to the school, to advert to the principle involved 
in the case, 

The address to the school had reference, principally, to conduct of boys 
in the streets and in their.sports. The principles of rectitude and kindness 
which should govern them everywhere, even when alone, and when they 
thought no eye could see, and there was no one present to observe. The 
school seemed deeply interested in the remarks. 

A very short time after the visitor left the school a little boy arose in his 
seat, and said: “ Miss L , 1 batted the ball that broke Mr. ——’s win- 
dow. Another boy threw the ball, but I batted it and struck the window. 
I am willing to pay for it.” 

There was a death-like silence in the school as the boy was speaking, and 
it continued a minute after he had closed. 

“ But it won’t be right for to pay the whole for the glass,” said 
another boy, rising in his seat; “all of us that were playing should pay 
something, because we were all engaged alike in the play ; I’ll pay my part!” 

“ And I.” 

“ And I.” 

A thrill of pleasure seemed to run through the school at this display of 
correct feeling. The teacher’s heart was touched, and felt more than ever 
the responsibility of her charge. 


AN Irishman having accidentally broke a pane of glass, was making the 
best of his way out of sight ; but the proprictor stole a march upon him, and 
having seized him.by the collar, exclaimed, “ You broke my window, fellow, 
did you not ?” 

“To be sure I did,” said Pat, “ and didn’t ye see me running home to git 
the money to pay for it. 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


Directions FoR A Snort Lire.—1. Eat hot bread at every meal. 
2. Eat fast. 3. Lie in bed every morning until the sun is two hours high. 
If the case should prove stubborn—4. Add the morning dram. 


To make Snow Cakes. Mix ftour with milk so as to make a thick batter, 
add sugar, salt and seasoning to your taste. When the fat for frying is hot 
stir into the batter newly fallen snow in the proportion of one cup,to a pint 
of milk, Many prefer one-third rye mixed with the flour. Eat the cakes 
with sugar and lemon juice, cider or wine. 


To make Squash Fritters. Prepare the squash as for the table, or take 
that which remains from dinner, mix therewith milk and flour to make a 
thin batter; add one or two eggs ; sugar and spice to taste, and fry them 
like flour fritters. Eat them with butter and sugar. 
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EOOK NOTICES. 


History of the Town of Medford; by Rev. Charles Brooks, published b 
Rev. James M. Usher, of’ this city. “We have seldom examined a new boo 
with more interest than this beautifully printed and richly embellished volume. 
It is an octavo of 576 pages, and merits from us more than an ordinary book- 
notice. It revives grateful reminiscences of a residence of twelve years in the 
place, of scenes and localities familiar as household words, of the countenances 
and names of persons whom we hold dear, of the church in which our minis- 
try commenced, and from which during it went forth four colonies for the suc- 
cessive formation of more than half of its present churches. We rejoice in 
this ae as the completion of a design which we once formed, of giving 
the history of that town in a series of lectures of which, owing to our re- 
moval from the place, we delivered but one, and from that the compiler of 
this volume has made copious extracts. We had investigated and taken many 
notes on nearly all the topics on which he treats, and it is with peculiar satis- 
faction that we can bear our public testimony to the general accuracy of his 
narrative. 

As we read many thoughts were suggested, samples of which we will here 
record for the benefit of the compiler in a future edition. One related to the 
origin of the name of the town which is alluded to, but not very distinctly 
stated, hut which, we think, there is authority for saying was derived from 
Mead and Ford in reference to the well-authenticated fact that the place was 
primarily called the ford in the mead, and by contraction Mead-ford, by the 
colonists at Salem, Charlestown and Boston, as they passed and repassed from 
each others’ settlements. 

Other topics it was our intention to have developed more fully, as that in 
respect to the Indians in the place when Cradock’s men, and others settled it, 
re the friendly relations which they maintained toward them, their exertions 
to christianize them, and to promote their welfare. The story of “ Indian 
wrongs,” we are happy to say, has little or no connection with the history of 
Medford. 

We would also have exhibited more fully the highly religious and orthodox 
character of its early settlers, their deep piety and beneficence, not to aggran- 
dize a party or a sect, but to inspire, if possible, in its present and future inhab- 
itants a profounder reverence for the Scriptures as the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, and as a means of reviving and transmitting the religious 
sentiments of their fathers. 

Our design also embraced a more full account of the cesession of the second 
church from the first, of its seasons of refresl.ing, of its pastors and history, 
especially of the flourishing colonies which ithas sent forth, of their agency in 
restoring the sentiments and piety of the first settlers, and of the kind manner 
in which these, and all the churches of the town, differing on some points, co- 
operate for the promotion of temperance and other reforms, and for the gene- 
ral welfare of society. 

We noticed a tew omissions, which may be easily supplied in a future edition, 
or in an appendix, as the relief afforded by the former citizens of that town to 
the sick and wounded soldiers of the American army after the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and during the siege of Boston, and also to the Hessians captured 
at Saratoga and quartered for a season on Winter Hill, in the present town of 
Somerville, whose hospital was in Medford, a house formerly occupied by the 
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late Dr. Stearns, where numbers of them died, and were borne to their graves 
on land belonging to the estate of Nathaniel Bishop, and some of whose bones, 
we have frequently been told, were disenterred since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. 

But for such suggestions, the first issue of most well-written histories of 
towns furnishes occasion. We lay down this volume with a sense of gratitude 
to its editor, a gentleman to whose industry and research, learning and talents, 
we trust, it will be an enduring monument, with higher regard for the citizens 
of Medford, and with more earnest prayers for their present and future welfare. 


Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament, St John, by Rev. John 
Cumming, D. D. Published by John P. Jewett & Company. The genius of 
this author, we think, is quite as rare as his most prominent fault which is writ- 
ing and publishing too much, and consequently without suitable revision. In- 
stead of turning the style the ninth time, he does not turn it once. This 
volume he informs us in his preface, is sent forth as its readings fell from his 
lips in the pulpit, and therefore he expects that mistakes will be found in it, 
and he delicately invites the reader to point them out. We admire this 
frankness and self-distrust, but are still in doubt how far it is proper and safe 
for an author thus to presume on the candor and forbearance of critics and 
of the public, and to throw off at random the scintillations of his genius. 
We confess that we should have liked this volume better if it had been care- 
fully revised and condensed by its author. Yet it is a good book, and will be 
read with interest and profit by common Christians, for whom it is specially 
designed. ‘The many thousands in American churches who have admired his 
previous volumes of Scripture Readings, will be gratified with this addition to 
their Biblical literature. 


The Great Rosy Diamond, by Mrs. Ann Augusta Carter; with illustra- 
tious and designs by Billings. Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
This tale of fairy land is beautifully printed and well embellished, and will 
be read by children and youth with lively interest and salutary moral influ- 
ence. 


Sabbath Talks with the Little Children about Jesus, by the author of the 
Mothers of the Bible; published by John P. Jewett & Co. This is another 
beautiful book for very small children, illustrating in language they can 
readily comprehend those traits of the Saviour’s character which they most 
need toimitate, The style is simple, but pure; the sentiment and moral ef- 
fect above all praise. We earnestly recommend it, as one of the best books 
for small children. 


Glances and Glimpses; or, Fifty Years Social, including Twenty Years 
Professional Life, by Harriot K. Hunt, M. D.; published by John P. Jew- 
ett & Co. This book, written by the noted female physician of this city, is 
the production of an earnest mind and a warm heart, and while it contains 
many Valuable suggestions on education, domestic life and medical practice, 
we are nol altogether pleased with its egotism, its needless commendation of 
Universalism in the fore part, and of Swedenborgianism in the latter, nor 
with the extreme woman’s-rights-doctrine set forth prominently in almost 
every chapter. In these respects it fails to meet our expectations, having 
previously heard and received the impression that it was an earnest plea 
for more medical knowledge among females generally, and for the qualifica- 
tion of some of them for certain branches of practice, particularly in diseases 
peculiar to their own sex, or common among children. We were prepared 
to give it a favorable reception, but we lay it down with a degree of dis- 
appvintment, 
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The Heathen Religion in its Popular and Symbolic Development, by Rev. 
Joseph B, Gross; published by John FP. Jewett & Co. This is decidedly a 
scholar-like production, displaying the extensive learning and research of 
its author, who gives us in his duodecimo of 372 pages, in addition to 
the Mythology of Greece and Rome, that of the Egyptians, Hindoos, 
and Scandinavians. His purpose is similar to that of Cudworth, in his in- 
tellectual system of the universe. but his work is more condensed, popular 
and attractive. Its style might be improved, yet scholars will read it with 
interest; and with a copious index, it would be very valuable to them as 
a book of reference. 


The Bible History of Prayer, with Practical Reflections, by Charles A. 
Goodrich. This is an old and faithful servant of a new master. and we 
have previously spoken of it in terms of commendation. The author’s de- 
sign, which is well executed, is to exhibit the doctrine and duty of prayer 
as revealed in Scripture, by an exposition of every passage containing a 
prayer. It is a good book, instructive and devout; and in the hands of 
its new and enterprising publisher we trust that its sphere of usefulness 
will be greatly extended. 


Rightousness and the Pulpit, a discourse preached in the First Church, 
Dorchester, on Sunday, Sept. 30, 1855, by Rev. Nathaniel Hall, pastor. 
We have read this sermon with mingled emotions of regret and of pleas- 
ure—of regret on account of the temporary misunderstanding between its 
author and any of the — of his charge, which sustain relations to each 
other, over which love ought to preside,—and of pleasure that both he and 
they, who meet from Sabbath to Sabbath, where our ancestors worshipped, 
can unite in publishing the most prominent sentiment of this sermon, that it 


is the duty of the pulpit to — truth and righteousness, and to speak 


freely on all the subjects of revealed religion. When we think of the 
hallowed associations connected with their church, we can but adopt the 
words of the psalmist, “ Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy 
palaces.” 


The Second Annual Report of the Southern Aid Society is received. Of 
this Association we have previously spoken in terms of highest commenda- 
tion. Ina word, it is a Home Missionary Society for cxtending the gospel in 
the destitute districts of the South, as a means of promoting a more cordial 
intercourse between the North and South, and as a sovereign remedy for the 
evils of slavery. Its receipts last year were more than $10,000, disbursed in 
various Southern States. Thus unto the poor colored man the gospel is 
preached. Welook with strong hope and much favor upon this Society, and 
most respectfully and earnestly solicit for it the aid of our patrons and of the 
public. Rev. Luther Farnham, of this city, is corresponding secretary and 
treasurer for New England, a gentleman well-known to the literary public, 
and admirably adapted to the place. His office is in the Genealogical Socie- 
ty’s rooms on Tremont Row. 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. The January number of 
this standard of American literature and Othodoxy is received, and has 
been read, particularly the articles on the Apostolic Office and thaton Ar- 
menism and Grace, with great satisfaction. Beside these, it contaius ar- 
ticles on Compte’s Positive Philosophy, Mill’s System of Logic, the Char- 
acter and Writings of Nicole, Quesnel and the Jansenists; with the usual 
Review of the Press and literary Notices. The present number fully sus- 
tains the high reputation of this excellent Quarterly. 
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THE MONARCH OF THE FOREST. 


BY DR, RB. U. PIPER. 


[Wer present our readers with a plate representing this 
wonder of the world, and for their gratification we accompany 
it with Dr. Piper’s very accurate and beautiful description, 
originally prepared for his work entitled ‘‘ The Trees of Amer- 
ica,” and dedicated to Hon. Marshall P. Wilder; a work which 
bids fair to become a standard in arboriculture, and which we 
cordially recommend to those of our readers interested in that 
art. By his kind permission we transfer his account to our 
pages, while we gratefully acknowledge our obligations to him, 
also, for the engraving, designed and executed expressly for our 
publication under the observation of his critical eye. Pro- 
fessor Torrey describes this tree under the head of Sequoia 
Gigantia, and Dr. Lindley, under that of Wellingtonia Gi- 
gantia. 

By the side of this king of the forest, the gigantic oak and 
the majestic elm, in the genial shade of which we have sported, 
whose fair proportions and gracefully-waving boughs we 
have admired from very childhood up, appear like dwarfs. 
Sincerely do we pity the boy or the man whose ruthless hand 
can destroy or disfigure objects of so much beauty as shade- 
trees, without compunction or regret. He whose dwelling is 
embowered in them will find them contributing in no small 
degree to enhance the value of his estate, to promote the health 

‘of his household, and to multiply the comforts and joys of his 
sweet home. The town or the city that lines its streets with 
them will thereby increase its attractiveness as a place of 
residence, promote the refinement and virtue, and cultivate the 
taste, of its inhabitants. Plant trees, therefore, about your 
dwelling, and along the street by your estate, that your chil- 
dren, and your children’s children, when they play beneath 
their spreading branches, and the weary traveller, when he 
reclines in their shade, may raise their souls in gratitude to 
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the Giver of ali good, for putting it into your heart to consult 
their convenience and to labor for their comfort. Eb. |] 

Dr. Lindley says of this vegetable giant, whose age is esti- 
mated to be three thousand years, ‘‘ It must have been a little 
plant when Samson was slaying his Philistines, or Paris run- 
ning away with Helen.” It is found in a single district on the 
elevated slopes of the Sierra Nevada, near the head waters of 
the Stanislaus and San Antonio rivers,— thirty-eight degrees 
north latitude, and one hundred and twenty-nine degrees west 
longitude,— at an elevation of five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Some eighty or ninety trees exist within the 
circuit of a mile. The following are the dimensions of some 
of the largest of them, from a source which we believe is 
worthy of credit: One, four hundred feet in height, one hun- 
dred and nineteen feet in circumference ; a cluster of three, three 
hundred feet in height, ninety-two in circumference; one, two 
hundred feet in height, eighty-five feet in circumference; one, 
three hundred and twenty-five feet in height, ninety-one and a 
half feet in circumference; two, united at the base, three 
hundred feet in height, ninety-two feet in circumference ; two, 
three hundred and twenty-five feet in height, ninety feet in 
circumference ; one, three hundred feet in height, ninety-four 
feet in circumference; one, three hundred feet in height, 
seventy-two feet in circumference ; two, three hundred feet in 
height, eighty-five feet in circumference. 

The tree from which our plate is made was two hundred 
and ninety feet in height, and ninety-six feet in circumference. 
This measurement corresponds with many others which have 
been made of it, and we are also assured, by several gentlemen 
who visited it, that our portrait is very correct. As will be 
seen, it has been broken at some distance from the top. By 
continuing the sides, they will be found to meet at a distance 
of four hundred and fifty feet from the base, which would 
make this tree higher than any now standing of which we 
have an account. It is said that one has been discovered, 
lying prostrate, which must have been, at least, five hundred 
feet in height. The top was partly destroyed. It is difficult 
to form an adequate conception of the magnitude of these 
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enormous trees. It will be seen that the base of some of them 
covers an area equal to that of a pretty good sized dwelling- 
house. The ‘Father Pine,” as it is called, aside from its 
branches, would make more than a thousand cords of wood. 
Dr. Hunter, in speaking of one of the gigantic English oaks, 
which measured forty-eight feet in circumference, says, ‘‘ When 
compared to this, all other trees are but children of the forest.”’ 
This enormous oak would scarcely make a branch for one of 
these gigantic Californians. A drawing of this oak and the 
Boston elm is shown in the plate, drawn on the same scale as 
the redwood. 

Mr. Frank Marryat tells us that the wood of this tree, which 
is so light and easy to work, is very durable. From the speci- 
mens which we have seen, we should not judge it to be more 
than two thirds as heavy as white pine. ‘The redwood bark, 
which is a foot in thickness, is penetrated, toward the top of 
the tree, with numerous holes, made by a kind of starling 
called carpentero—the carpenter. These birds fill their cells 
with acorns, for winter use. ‘They are always at work, when 
they are not fighting among themselves, or engaged in scolding 
the gray squirrel, who frequently pillages their stores. When 
the squirrel ascends the redwood, he is immediately surrounded 
by the carpenteros, who, well knowing his errand, do their 
best to drive him away. ‘The squirrel takes no notice of their 
angry remonstrances against his invasion of their rights, but 
chooses the acorn which suits him best, whisks his silvery tail 
from side to side, and turns his head with a comical look of 
composure, as if he were doing the most innocent, and com- 
mendable action imaginable. 'The birds, however, do not view 
the matter in the same light, for they keep such a screaming 
over the ‘ rascally business,” that they soon assemble a whole 
flock of their neighbors, who join in the noise, until it becomes 
absolutely deafening to human ears. The squirrel, in the 
mean time, continues his thefts until his appetite is satisfied. 

But a greater foe to the carpentero and the noble redwood is 
the Digger Indian, who burns down the giant for the sake of 

the acorns stored in the cells of the industrious bird. Some of 
these mighty monuments of antiquity have also been destroyed 
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by the cupidity of showmen and others; “men,” as an emi- 
nent author says, ‘‘who would dig up the bones of their 
fathers, and expose them in the market-place for sale, and 
dispose of their household gods, of their very souls, even, for 
pence.”” ‘The poor Digger has some excuse in his hunger and 
his ignoranee for destroying these yenerable monuments of the 
past; but what shall we say of the civilized man who dares to 
imitate him, especially where he has only the desire of gain to 
plead in excuse? Will not the people of California see to it 
that no more of these “children of elder time,’? whose birth 
was coéval with that of the Pyramids, be unnecessarily de- 
stroyed. Every pains should be taken to preserve them. ‘They 
are monuments of the past, as are the Pyramids, and much 
more worthy of reverence and a pilgrimage. If, as says that 
writer whose fame is our nation’s honor, the love and reverence 
of trees is worthy of liberal and free-born men, will not the 
liberal and free-born men of our sister state guard the redwood 
from all wanton injury? Ere long it seems to us that thou- 
sands will journey to the golden land to look upon thése trees, 
“its greatest wonder.” 

Three thousand years ago — “ how strange the story !”? — 
these trees had their birth; and, while the monuments of 
Egypt are crumbling into dust, the redwood lives on, every 
fibre of its wondrous structure as sound as though it were 
destined to live while the world lasts. And who can say when 
it shall become aged? ‘The ancient cedars of Lebanon have 
nearly all passed away; the cedar of California has but begun 
its wondrous existence. When the Saviour walked the earth, 
these trees had already seen twelve centuries pass by in their 
noiseless tread ; and eighteen centuries more have glided away, 
and still they remain, clothed with a robe of living green, 
which may sing to the passing breeze until the ‘‘ Final Day.” 


You may as well feed a man without a mouth, as to give 
good advice to one who has no disposition to receive it, and 
whose bent and inclination is only to wickedness. 
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THE SNOW-SHOWER, 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Sranp here by my side, and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 
The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the water lies ; 
And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 
Flake after flake 
They sink'in the dark and silent lake. 


See, how in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond that misty veil t 
Some hover a while in air, and some 

Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 
Meet, and are still in the depth below ; 

Flake after flake 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 


Here, delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud, 
Come floating downward in airy play, 

Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way ; 

There, broader and burlier masses fall ; 

The sullen water buries them all ; 

Flake after flake 
All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 


And some, a#on tender wings they glide 

From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 
Are joined in their fall, and, side by side, 

Come clinging along their unsteady way ; 
As friend with friend, or husband with wife, 
Makes, hand in hand, the passage of life, 

Each mated flake 

Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 


Lo! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white, 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased, 
They fling themselves from their shadowy height. 





HEAVEN. 


The fair frail creatures of middle sky, 

What speed they make with their grave so nigh ! 
Flake after flake 

To lie in the dark and silent lake, 


I see in thy gentle eyes a tear ; 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought ; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 
Who were for a time, and now are not ; 

Like these children of cloud and frost, 

That glisten 2 moment, and then are lost, 
Flake after flake 

All lost in the dark and silent lake. 


Yet look again, for the clouds divide ; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies ; 
And far away, on the mountain side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies. 
But the hurrying host, that flew between 
The cloud and the water, no more is seen ; 

Flake after flake 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 


HEAVEN. 


“ For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.— 2 Cor. 5: 1. 


There is a world above, 

Where sorrow is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love, 

Formed for the good alone 3 
And faith beholds the dying here, 


Translated to that glorious sphere, 
Montcomery. 


Every Christian that goes before us from this world is a 
ransomed spirit, waiting to welcome us inheaven. Every gem 
that is rudely torn away from us here is a glorious jewel for- 
ever shining there.— Presipent Epwaxps. 

Friends, even in Heaven, one happiness would miss, 


Should they not know each other when in bliss. 
Bisnor Kxnpriox. 
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RUTH TO NAOMI, 
BY J. 7. 7. 


Lzave thee, my mother ! can I go 
Back to the joys of home, 

While, crushed by sorrow’s heaviest woe, 
Thy footsteps lonely roam? 


No! joined by grief ’s most holy ties, 
One path our steps shall trace ; 
Ill sweetly soothe thy miseries, 
Thy perils firmly face. 


Where’er our humble home may be, 
Thy people shall be mine ; 

One God our suppliant eyes shall see 
In tears before his shrine. 


I’ll follow thee, through griefs and pains, 
Till life’s last-passing sigh ; 

And where repose thy cold remains 
I ’ll lay me down and die. 


FAMILY HARMONY. 


Bort leaves the greenest will decay, 
And flowers the brightest fade away, 
When autumn winds are sweeping ; 
And be the household e’er so fair, 
The hand of death will soon be there, 
And turn the scene to weeping. 


Yet leaves again will clothe the trees, 

And lilies wave beneath the breeze, 
When spring comes smiling hither; 

And friends, who parted at the tomb, 

May yet renew their loveliest bloom, 
And meet in heaven together. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOLMASTER.* 


BY REV. W. WARREN. 


How shall the great ‘‘artist”’ proceed with his various and 
conscious material of thought and taste? Education’ does 
not commence with the printed book, nor with the alphabet. 
Nature should be made a text-book; and her thousand objects 
and incidents should become teachers. How early that which 
is fit, and useful, and just, and beautiful, may be learned! We 
begin to form the mind and heart before we seem to be doing 
anything in the work of education. Impressions are very sub- 
tle and noiseless things. Little children are unconscious critics 
of character, and recipients of permanent and powerful influ- 
ences. Sights, tones, smiles, gentle, pleasant recreations, do 
the first work of education. Rough, rude and unsympathetic 
treatment does the first work of ruin. In common art, the rough 
work comes first; the inspired touches last. In the greater, the 
diviner art of education, the finer touches should be first, and 
the coarse, rough strokes— never! The mother, the sister, 
precede the professional teacher in their gentle, truthful work. 
Nature is more easily learned in childhood than at any other 
period. She is mother and teacher. Her lessons are rational, 
truthful, genial, healthful. As in Scripture, so in nature, the 
infant and the philosopher can read from the same page, and with 
equal profit. ‘Take your class out into nature, as the mother 
does her child. Do it often. Let them gather flowers, see the 
heavens in the brooks, and wonder at the swimming clouds, 
and shining sun, below the waters. Let knowledge and instruc- 
tion be early associated with pleasant images and pleasant 
hours. . 

But, by-and-by, the business of education begins to be some- 
what more sober and systematic. ‘The little ones have to learn 
that order is Heaven’s first law, and to associate in their minds 
the ideas of labor, attention, and system. Still, the time never 


* Continued. 
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comes when the great lessons of beauty and order and wisdom 
in nature, learned by the freest intercourse with her scenes, 
guided by the experience and ingenuity of the teacher, can be 
dispensed with. But we are now in school. There are some 
things at which education should aim specifically, in the way 
of thorough, careful drilling. Let me name some of them. 

Tne Voice. —In childhood the vocal organs are flexible and 
elastic. ‘They require the special attention of the teacher. 
They are capable of being trained to a very high pitch of per- 
fection. ‘The vocal instrument should be attended to and at- 
tuned very early in life. ‘The tongue is an instrument of great 
power. A free and forcible utterance has a mighty influence 
upon the heart and will. The voice stimulates the energies of 
the mind, electrifies the purposes, and plays upon the sensibili- 
ties sweetly or wildly. It takes captive entranced multitudes. 
The teacher should labor to cultivate the voice. Let him take 
care that his class stand erect and soldier-like. Let them be 
taught to give out the vowel elements with a clear and liquid 
force, and turn all the consonant capes and turns and twists, 
naturally and gracefully. By these elementary drills, a free 
and musical articulation is acquired, the reflex influence of 
which upon the mind and character is remarkable. Let the 
teacher attend to his own utterances. Children are creatures 
of imitation. 'Too much attention cannot be paid to manner 
and expression. Let the voice be thoroughly cultivated, as 
soon as the organs upon which it depends are developed. ‘This 
is fundamental in a sound education. 

Tue Memory. — Three things are essential to a good mem- 
ory: facility in receiving, power to hold and to recall at will, 
or the power to grasp, retain and recall, facts. Some memories 
have the first, without the other gifts. There are those who will 
take into the mind an entire discourse at once, but have little 
power to retain its ideas. There are others, more dull to receive 
impressions upon the memory, who will hold what they have 
gained with great tenacity. There are still others, who receive 
and retain easily, but have difficulty in commanding or recall- 
ing the facts they have observed, or of which they have heard 
or read. I have no need to extol this faculty of memory, nor 
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to advocate its cultivation. I will give a few hints as to the 
proper method of its education. First, let facts and truths be 
clearly perceived in the mind. Let them be presented in their 
natural order and relations. Make free use of the law of sug- 
gestion and association. ‘Thus what is called a philosophical 
memory is cultivated. When knowledge is presented in its 
logical relations and natural associations, it is not only more 
easily remembered, but the faculty of memory is cultivated and 
invigorated. Strengthen the powers that are most closely con- 
nected, and in sympathy with the memory. The culture of 
one faculty educates and strengthens another. Virtuous habits 
invigorate the memory. It is enfeebled and dwarfed by vice. 
Strict veracity is favorable to the memory. Looseness in 
our statements leads to a relaxation of the power of mem- 
ory. If the mind is not held to a strict account in its utterances, 
it will at length become loose in its recollections. If the moral 
powers have no standard, the mind will become slack and 
irresponsible in its records. ‘The memory must be tasked, but 
not surfeited and overburdened. It is an April flower. Its 
growth is early and rapid. ‘The teacher has a world of useful 
and pleasant truth before him, with which to task and train 
this most important talent. He can Jead his pupils upon the 
margin of beautiful and important sciences, and to fields of 
inviting, waving knowledge. Thus a world of facts will be 
unconsciously acquired, and an essential faculty of the mind 
early developed. 

Lanouace. — The use of words and chaste expressions should 
be early acquired. Very much here depends on early educa- 
tion. If children are used to hear correct and tasteful expres- 
sions, these will become their vernacular language. If they are 
used to coarse and vulgar phrases, it will be with great difficulty 
that propriety and refinement of expression are gained. Com- 
mon language is a free translation of the inward feelings and 
thoughts. It is the mirror of the mind. Ignorance betrays 
itself by its dialect. Your expressions are the picture, or the 
crayoning, of your cultivation or uncultivation, as the case may 
be. They are the brilliants, the silverings of a noble refine- 
ment, or the opposite. The mind and heart are cultivated by 
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the proper use of language. ‘The thoughts and fancies within 
are stirred by the reaction of beautiful and nervous expressions ; 
the passion of readers and hearers is stirred by fluent and 
appropriate language. Let the teacher attend to his own ex- 
pressions, and seek to inspire his pupils with the love and use 
of good language. He should correct their expressions, direct 
their reading, and early initiate’ them into the art of composing. 

Tue Reasoninc Powers.— Let these be early cultivated. 
They are the staple of the mind; its laboratory. Perceiving 
first truths, we are capable of putting them together, and arriv- 
ing at logical results. ‘These results become propositions or 
premises to still other and more remote conclusions. Thus the 
mind rises, by gradual and almost imperceptible processes, to a 
grand elevation of thought. Or the mind is capable of collect- 
ing and classifying facts, of comparing phenomena in nature, 
till it discovers systems and laws, and thus arrives at exact 
science. It connects cause and effect, premises and conclusions, 
and becomes familiar with the vast arrangements and relation 
of things. The teacher should train his pupils to think, reason 
and argue. He should give, them studies that readily initiate 
them into the mysteries of truth, and give them the mastery of 
their mind. 

Tue Imacrnation. — Let not this gift be despised or neglected. 
Let not early genius provoke a laugh. One may have a rich 
imagination, who is not skilled in rhymes. Or, if a person has 
a propensity to rhyme and metre, if these have the true ring, 
the sin is pardonable because original. And whatever in native 
talent is original in man let education seek to foster. The 
mind has power to look things into new relations. It can do 
something at creation; can form conceptions, and call forth 
beauties that give great pleasure to cultivated taste. Let the 
mind, then, gratify itself in grouping and painting, according 
to its own fancy. Let it build for itself other creations; cause 
hew suns to shine; stretch out new heavens, and garnish them 
with the wealth of its own free conceptions. Such a power 
gives sprightliness to thought, brilliancy to style, force to argu- 
ment, a charm to conversation, and power to influence. It 
heightens rational thought, assists faith and hope, throws an 
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enchantment around life, and adds a fresh lustre to religion 
itself. 

Tne Morat Powers. — These are the greater lights of the 
mind. ‘They recognize our responsibility, and their proper 
training is essential to our welfare in both worlds. He who 
believes that the mind is immortal, and the character is to be 
conformed to a high and pure standard, will admit without 
argument that the moral affections and principles demand 
the first attention of the parent and the teacher. A character 
without conscience or heart is as a kingdom without a capital 
or throne, or a ship in the tempest without helm or compass. 
The moral powers are conscience, affection and freedom, which, 
under the guidance of reason, make us responsible. Reason 
discovers relations, natural and moral; conscience discovers 
the obligations which grow out of these relations, sanctions and 
enforces them. Affection responds to the social and moral 
order in a flow of sensibility ; and freedom gives us the power 
of choice in every case of conscience and duty. God addresses 
these powers in nature and Scripture, and brings the purest 
spiritual influences and motives to bear on the mind and choice. 
A sound education will be conversant with these standards and 
motives and influences. The teacher should attend to the 
moral principles of his pupils, should seek to prepare them for 
their whole future ; should pay stricter attention to their habits 
and tastes than to the accuracy of their recitations; should cul- 
tivate purity of thought more carefully than vigor of intellect; 
moral refinement, than a chaste imagination; regard for the 
rights of others and the will of God, than for his own rules. 
Sectarian tests cannot be enforced in the common school; but 
when the Christian religion is banished, with its great text- 
book, the foundations are destroyed, and education will soon 
become only as specimens of art and ornament in the midst of 
a mass of ruins. 

A painter once met a beautiful boy. He was so ravished 
with his faultless countenance that he resolved to paint it. He 
did so, and hung the picture in his studio. It was his favorite 
picture. He made it his guardian angel. When ruffled and 
weary of life, he found rest in gazing upon that charming face. 
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He resolved, if he ever found the counterpart to that lovely 
countenance, to paint THaT also, and hang it by the side of his 
favorite picture. But years passed away before he saw a face 
that answered to his conceptions of a perfect counterpart to his 
darling picture. And what may you.suppose to have been his 
feelings when he learned that the two countenances were the 
same,— the one the face of the innocent child, the other of the 
ruined, wretched youth upon the floor of his prison cell ? 

In one of the neglected lanes of London, a teacher found a 
ragged, vicious boy. He took him tohis school. Several times 
he was ready to give over in discouragement his efforts to reform 
his pupil. At last, to his great joy, he saw achange. Years 
passed. Anniversaries were in progress in London. Princes 
and lords presided. It was announced upon one of the plat- 
forms that the Bible had been translated into a language 
spoken by nearly half the world. ‘he announcement sent a 
thrill of enthusiasm through the audience and the Christian 
world. But who had performed this great work of translating 
the Bible into the most difficult language under heaven? It 
was the same individual who, forty years before, was found in 
the street, and trained by that master of human destinies, the 
patient, affectionate teacher! We admire the genius that can 
bring from the rough rock the speaking form. But he who 
made that rude, wild boy the scholar, and, as God’s instru- 
ment, the humble, eminent Christian, was more than an artist. 

Deeds have an oratory that words cannot equal. We live 
for other ages. Our ancestors did more for our age than for 
their own. Others lived for us; let us live for others. We are 
planting as well as harvesting other times. Future ages will 
tell the story, and will write our history. The seed of effort 
and sacrifice may be buried deep, but germinate and ripen it 
surely will. Under ice and snows, quick life is warm at work. 
Everything has its resurrection. Principles propagate them- 
selves. Effort is never lost. Other generations will reap the 
harvest we are sowing. Let a noble education Le patronized. 
Let it be various, and liberal, and general. Privileged orders 
we must not have. If knowledge and virtue fail in our time, 
every other blessing perishes. Our liberties cannot be more 
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republican than our schools. The elements that connect them- 
selves with general ignorance give a sort of eternity to national 
evils. Sensualism has its element in the thin air of mental 
vacuity. Let the mind and the heart be disciplined. Let 
education be republican, be universal. Our evening skies, 
though adorned with constellations and broad belts of light, owe 
their splendor, after all, to that broad field of individual stars 
and scattered lights that sprinkle the entire heavens. Our 
educational ‘system also needs its colleges and professional 
schools, as our firmament its constellations and galaxies; but 
its highest glory lies in the general, broad-diffused starlight of 
popular education. 

We need no prophet’s eye or poet’s fancy to see upon time’s 
distant theatre successive generations. They seem to be in- 
tensely concerned for the course to be taken by those now upon 
the stage of time. ‘They admonish us to remember them as the 
fathers remembered us. The seed now will yield a harvest then; 
the rill now will be a broad river then. Listen to the appeal 
that comes to us from future ages. We are admonished of the 


foundations we are laying, of the harvest of blessings or of 
woes that ages far future will reap from our sowing. 


CHEAP SCHOOLMASTERS, 

Many fathers there are, that so love their money, and hate 
their children, that, lest it should cost them more than they are 
willing to spare to hire a good schoolmaster for them, rather 
choose such persons to instruct their children as are of no 
worth; thereby beating down the market, that they may 
purchase a cheap ignorance. It was, therefore, a witty and 
handsome jeer which Aristippus bestowed on a sottish father, 
by whom being asked what he would take to teach his child, 
he answered, a thousand drachms. Whereupon the other cried 
out, ““O Hercules! how much out of the way you ask! for I 
can buy a slave at that rate.’’ ‘‘Do, then,” said the philoso- 
pher, ‘‘and thou shalt, instead of one, purchase two slaves 
for thy money ; him that thou buyest for one, and thy son for 
another.” — Plutarch. 
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BENEVOLENCE, THE BASIS OF FREE INSTITUTIONS.* 


BY REV. DR. SHEPHERD. 


Part II. 


In my last number I considered the fruits of benevolence chiefly 
as they appear in the cultivation of general intelligence, in rela- 
tion to the various duties and reponsibilities of good citizenship. 

Vastly more important is it, however, that the moral sense be 
preserved uncorrupt, the conscience unseared, the heart sincerely 
and sensitively alive to the claims of justice, truth, honesty, and 
good fxith. Men, that they may become the stable constitu- 
ents of a republic, must not only discern what is right and 
what is duty, but possess moral courage to follow them out, 
whatever obstacles may oppose. 

In bringing up society to such a healthy state of public virtue, 
and holding them there against all the adverse, and often over- 
whelming influences which the love of gain, ambition for posi- 
tion and power, bring around it, there is a work to be done which 
belongs almpst entirely to the voluntary sacrifices of benevo- 
lence. The founders of our republic foresaw the necessity of 
a sound morality, an enlightened public conscience, to the well- 
being of the state, and they made wise provision for imbuing 
the minds of the people early with the principles of Chris- 
tianity. ‘They sought not to revive the pantheistic philosophy 
of paganism; they sent forth no lecturers to persuade the peo- 
ple to abolish the marriage institution, the death-penalty of 
murder, and the right of holding separate property. They 
labored not to break up the primeval and divine institu- 
tion of the family by bringing large masses of both sexes into, 
phalanxes and communities. But what did they do? They 
erected sanctuaries, and set up the preaching of the gospel on. 
each and every Lord’s day. They erected the family altar, 
and taught their children the good old Westminster catechism. 
From the Bible, with its purifying, elevating, principles, its 


* Continued from page 24. 
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eternal sanctions, line upon line, and precept upon precept, they 
taught the people to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with God. And the experience of more than two cen- 
turies has demonstrated that there is no more excellent way 
than that which they pursued to train up a people to habits 
of sobriety, temperance, industry and godliness. 

I shall not, in this place, go into the bearings of Bible truth 
upon the destinies of the soul in the life to come. I speak of 
the gospel in its influence to restrain, elevate, and purify the * 
heart, to strengthen the ties of brotherhood between man and 
man, teaching us in all things to do unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us. ‘Tell me, where else can be 
found appeals that take such hold of the conscience; com- 
mands which so overawe the, mind, motives which so over- 
come the sound judgment, as those which proceed from the 
inspired word, as expounded and enforced by the teacher in 
the Sabbath school, or the man of God in the sanctuary rightly 
dividing the word of truth? 

But we have no revenues of state, no system of legal tithing 
of the resources of the land, by means of which to keep this 
vast and complicated machinery in successful operation. Nor 
do we complain that we have it not. We are thrown, by the 
genius of our government, just where we would desire to be, 
upon the voluntary offerings of the people. And here is pre- 
cisely the ground of our appeal to the benevolence of the com- 
munity. Our argument is this: The welfare of the state 
depends upon the predominance of sound, evangelical morality 
—an enlightened public conscience, inspiring confidence among 
all classes of society. Such a condition of things can only be 
reached and sustained by the constant, impressive application 
of the inspired truths of the gospel. Such application of re- 
ligious truth can only be made through the free-will offerings 
of the people. With this argument, resting with its full weight 
upon the mind, I would invite my readers to cast their eye over 
the length and breadth of these United States and territories, and 
survey the vast field in which this work of benevolence, this 
labor of love, is to gather in its rich harvests, or, in default, suffer 
ail things to remain as an heath in the desert, a dry and thirsty 
laud where no water is. I ask you to look at this aspect before 
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you at this time only as patriots and philanthropists. I speak 
not now of the soul’s relation to a future existence. In view 
of the temporal destinies of my country I submit the question, 
What else than the Bible, the Sabbath, the sanctuary, an 
active, living ministry, can plant a New England civilization 
among the congregating thousands that are settling down in 
Oregon, California, Kansas and Nebraska? Who are to go 
out and set in train these necessary instrumentalities? And 
from whence are the necessary funds to come? This work 
must be done speedily, or those immense regions, rich in the 
precious minerals, and in agricultural and manufacturing re- 
sources, opening some of the finest harbors in the commercial 
world, must be abandoned, perhaps for centuries to come, to 
ignorance, error and spiritual death. 

But I must glance at some of the obstacles which oppose the 
exercise of that liberality of gratuitous appropriations so essen- 
tial to the welfare of our country. ‘These may be summarily 
included in an increasing idolatry of wealth and self-indulgence. 
It is a common remark, and obviously true, that no nation on 
the face of the earth can bear any comparison with our own 
in the rapid accumulation of riches. The resources of this 
country are past calculation. Its enterprise is unbounded. To 
be convinced of this, you need only look at the rapid growth 
of our cities during the last thirty years, or take your stand on 
some point of the Alleghanies, and view the successive waves 
of population and enterprise rolling on over the fertile valleys, 
the luxuriant prairies and broad rivers of the great West, dot- 
ting their banks with populous cities, causing the wilderness 
and the solitary places to rejoice, and the desert to bud and 
blossom like the rose. 

But increasing wealth strengthens the love of it. And, asa 
genera] rule, a man’s wants outrun his means for gratifying 
them. Pride, luxury, and ambition for display, can easily swal- 
low up the largest revenues, and sigh for more. In this inde- 
cent haste for riches—this madness for self-indulgence, so 
characteristic of our age, the amount given for objects of the 
public good is, it is confidently believed, a smaller per centage 
by far, upon the capital possessed, than it was a century ago. 
The increase of our charities by no means keeps pace with our 
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increasing ability. The iron age of self-denial and hard en- 
durance has been succeeded by times of effeminate delicacy 
and indulgent repose. Men dislike to be jostled from their 
accustomed revolutions within the narrow circle of self. Few, 
comparatively, are willing to give their time and energies and 
money for the public weal. Few are disposed to nerve their 
sensibilities to encounter reproach or obloquy in doing good. 
‘The system of domestic training, the habits of society, are 
increasingly averse, I fear, to that martyr-spirit by which a 
portion of Christian Europe were emancipated from the bond- 
age of papal superstition,— by which the pilgrims of Plymouth 
were delivered from prelatical domination. 

Where are we to look for those motives which can effectu- 
ally break up the charm of self-indulgence and miserly accu- 
mulation, and call the mind out of the narrow circle of its 
own wants to think of others, and to devise liberal things for 
the moral and spiritual elevation of the land — the world? 
Listen to the voice of nature. Nota star that twinkles in the 
firmament shines for itself alone. Not a flower that opens its 
fragrant petals to the morning sun blooms only for itself. The 
valleys waye with their golden harvests, the hills on every side 
smile in living green for the service of man and beast. The 
rivers run down their channels, the ocean rolls and swells its 
lofty billows, and sings its eternal bass, not for itself alone. 
The earth revolves and measures out its days and months and 
years and centuries, not for its own selfish ends. And shall 
man, the noblest creature of God, refuse to join in the general 
harmony of nature in reflecting the benevolence of his Maker? 
Shall man, with endowments allied to angels, roll himself up 
within his own little silken ball, and seek to live and die like 
the worm of a day? Let the voice of Revelation speak: 
‘None of us liveth to himself.” ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” ‘To do good and communicate, forget not; 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” Let the voice 
of history speak. Whose are the names that stand the most 
conspicuous on its enduring tablets, and whose memorial is 
the most precious in the hearts of a grateful posterity? Are 
they not such as have lived and toiled, and sacrificed all, and 
suffered all, for the good of their country and their race? Let 
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the voice of your popular tragedies and romances speak. 
What hero of fictitious story or song would find a place on 
your centre-table for an hour, that was not as disinterested 
and as self-sacrificing in doing good to others as an angel of 
light? Pulchrum est pro patria mort — ‘It is beautiful to die 
for one’s country,”’ is an ancient pagan maxim. Volumes of 
high panegyric have been written in praise of those three hun- 
dred Spartans who bravely withstood the hosts of Persia at 
the straits of Thermopyle, and chose rather to perish in the 
conflict than become the slaves of a foreign tyrant. And that 
monument of granite, that meets your eye as you approach 
the metropolis of New England, towering high above every 
work of man, was planted on that eminence to commemorate 
self-sacrificing heroism hardly less disinterested than that of 
Leonidas and his companions. Was there not in the bosoms 
of Warren and Hancock, of Washington and Franklin, a love 
of country that rose above every selfish and sordid interest? 
Do we not have, in the lives of Howard and Judson, a philan- 
thropy, a self-annihilating benevolence, that could have ema- 
nated only from the spirit of Him, who, being rich, for our 
sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might become 
rich ? 

What though there are trials and crosses, and self-immola- 
tions sorely repugnant to flesh and blood, scattered all the way 
along through a life of benevolent toil? What though your 
labors of love are often requited with misconception, reproach, 
and persecution for righteousness’ sake? Yours is the conso- 
lation of following in the footsteps of the greatest benefactor 
of earth, who offered up his life a sacrifice for the world. 
Your reward is the approbation of your own conscience, that 
you have done what you could to bless your country and your 
race. Its glorious consummation is not of earth. It lies with 
that of prophets, apostles, reformers, martyrs of whom the 
world was not worthy. 


** Beyond, beyond this lower sky, 
Up where eternal ages roll, 
Where solid pleasures never die, 
And fruits immortal feast the soul.’’ 
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WHEN SHOULD’ST THOU PRAY, 


Wuen should’st thou pray?’ Pray first at early morning, 
Ere yet night’s shadows have entirely fled ; 

Ere yet the star, which heralds in day's dawning, 
In beauty rises o’er the mountain head ; 

Yes ; ere the sun hath chased dark night away, 

Thou should’st with fervor and contrition pray. 


When should’st thou pray ?, Thou should’st at noontide heur 
Thy prayer lift up to Him who dwells above, 

Whose hand hath shielded thee from death’s dread power, 
And cheered thy heart with tokens of his love ; 

And when fond friends from earth are snatched away, 

Thou should’st with fervor and contrition pray. 


When should’st thou pray? When twilight shades are creeping 


Downward, o’er meadow, mountain-side, and lea, 
When calm, the wearied ‘‘ god of day ’’ is sleeping 
Behind the billows of the western sea; 
When growing darkness dims the light of day, 
Thou should’st with fervor and contrition pray. 


When should’st thou pray? At midnight’s solemn hour, 
When from the silent heaven the moon shines bright, 
When gentle dews refresh each folded flower, 
And star-lamps bathe the sleeping world with light; 
When storms of sorrow rise on life’s sad way, 
Thou should’st with fervor and contrition pray. 


AFFECTION. 
BY PERCIVAL 


O! ruers is one affection which no stain 

Of earth can ever darken ; — when two find, 

The softer and the manlier, that a chain 

Of kindred taste has fastened mind to mind, 

*T is an attraction from all sense refined ; 

The goud can only know it ; ’tis not blind, 

As love is unto baseness ; its desire 

Is but with hands entwined to lift our being higher. 
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PARENTAL RELATION AND FILIAL RESPECT. 
BY REV. C. KIMBALL. 


Havine looked at this subject for many years, and visited 
several thousand families in my journeys through New Eng- 
land, I am prepared to speak from observation and experience. 
‘This relation is peculiarly intimate and dear, and such as is not 
recognized between any but human beings. ‘The parent is the 
instrument in the hands of God of introducing the child toa 
world of living beauty, with a body fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and possessing properties adapted to the wants of his 
physical existence. ‘This body is honored and blessed with 
an immortal soul, endowed with mental and moral powers 
capable of vast expansion and enjoyment through the whole 
range of its endless being. ‘The child has now commenced his 
career for eternity, and the parent has been the instrument of 
it; and in this respect he is and ever will be its superior. He 
-has done for it what no other being can do. He sustains a 
relation to it which no other being can sustain, a relation which 
is not affected by circumstances, and differing materially from 
that between the pupil and his teacher, or between the subject 
and his sovereign,— nearer, dearer, more affectionate, and vastly 
more interesting and momentous. It is a permanent relation; 
he assumed it voluntarily, and cannot dissolve it at his pleas- 
ure. ‘I'he parent can never change places with the child, nor 
the child with the parent. He may lose his affection for it, 
he may disown and disinherit it; still he is and ever will be its 
parent, — he is and ever will be in this respect its superior. 

This relation commenced with the child’s existence, and 
with it commenced also responsibilities which no other one is 
required to sustain, and duties which no other person is called 
to discharge. ‘The parent is responsible to a certain extent for 
the health and life, and even for the salvation of the child; and 
in this respect the relation becomes most deeply interesting and 
immensely important. In infancy the parent is superior to the 
child in strength, wisdom, knowledge, judgment, discretion, 
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and in the ability’to care for it and supply its wants. It be- 
comes his duty therefore to watch over it with parental tender- 
ness, defend it from danger, instruct it assiduously, pray for it 
without ceasing, and in every possible way to seek the salva- 
tion of its soul. 

The relation between the child and its parent exists by 
divine appointment, and lays the foundation for filial respect. 
So soon as the child can lisp ‘‘my father,” or ‘ my mother,” 
he should be taught and made to feel that his parent is not his 
inferior or his equal, but decidedly his superior ; and the earlier 
this idea is fixed in his mind the better. He should be taught 
to respect the word, authority and presence of his parent, and 
a disrespectful word, tone of voice, look or action, should not 
pass unnoticed or unheeded. It is easier to kill the viper in 
the egg than when it has learned to sting and bite. The child 
should not be allowed to say “ Yes” and “No,” or “What,” to 
liis parents, because such unqualified replies are not respectful. 
Ile might address an inferior or equal thus; but his parents 
deserve a higher regard. He should be taught to say “ Yes, 
sir’ and ‘No, sir,” ‘Yes, ma’am”’ and ‘‘No, ma’am,” ‘‘ What, . 
sir” and ‘What, ma’am.” ‘These are respectful. ‘‘ Yes, father” 
and “ No, father,” “‘ Yes, mother”’ and ‘No, mother,” are highly 
proper. ‘The former perhaps are preferable, being shorter and 
easier, and equally respectful. I have been specific because I 
wish to be understood. ‘The good old way of our fathers in the 
training of their offspring was decidedly better than the ways 
of many in our time. My excellent Puritan mother taught me 
to walk in this way from my infancy upward, and it is no 
wonder that having travelled it fifty years, I still give it my 
decided preference. 

Is it said, these are small things? It may be so, and still 
they may be very important. A drop of water is a small thing, 
and yet it is large enough to extinguish a spark of fire which, 
if thrown into a barrel of gunpowder, would lay a city in ruins. 
Particles of light are small things, and yet they every day 
illuminate the world. Attend carefully to the small things in 
the training of children, and the greater ones will not be over- 
looked. These efforts on the part of parents exert a salutary 
moral influence upon the child before he is capable of receiving 
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instruction in the higher branches of parental discipline. They 
arrest his attention, check his waywardness, lead him. to know 
his place, and to feel that he has something to do. They 
kindle up in his young bosom, imperceptibly it may be, but 
surely, sentiments of filial respect. ‘They contribute materially 
to improve his moral constitution, to soften his temper, and to 
subdue his will. Slowly but steadily they improve his man- 
ners, promote habits of subordination to parental authority, 
and are a part of that discipline which will render him respect- 
able and useful in the present life, and happy in the life to 
come. All that is accomplished in the nursery by correct 
training is removing obstacles to the work of the Spirit in 
making the child early the subject of regenerating grace. It is 
painful to hear children say ‘‘ Yes” and “No” to their parents, 
or to appear in any other way disrespectful. We should not 
reply in this manner to the governor of the state, or to the 
president of the nation, although the distinction between us 
and them is merely official, while that between the child and 


the parent is divinely constituted, most intimate, endearing and 


’ 


sacred. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother” is the divine 
command. But children do not honor their parents when they 
treat them as inferiors or equals. Let the untaught, unsub- 
dued child be irritated, and he will reply even to his parents 
with a scornful, prolonged ‘‘ Ye-e-s,’”’ or with a contemptuous, 
protracted ‘‘No-o,” with a pout and a scowl sufficient to make 
one’s heart ache, who knows the will of God on this subject. 
I have seen this illustrated to my complete satisfaction many 
times. [very disrespectful act of this kind in the child will 
render his hard heart still harder, and his depraved disposition 
still more perverse. Now, let him be in the habit of connecting 
a respectful epithet with the reply, and he will be compelled 
of necessity, under such circumstances, to shorten and soften 
the tones of his voice, which will exert a chastening influence 
upon his irritated temper. There is in some families such a 
want of order and correct training, that you can hardly dis- 
tinguish between the children and the parents, except by their 
age and size, or by their obstinacy and perverseness. One 
would really think that they were born out of due time. 

With the pastor of a country parish, I was once visiting 
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some of his people. As we left a certain house he remarked, 
““ Did you see that venerable-looking old man sitting there ?” 

“6 Yes, sir.’’ 

** Did you notice that middle-aged man, his son?” 

**T did.” 

** Well, that son has been known to horsewhip his father.” 

“* Is it possible ? ”’ 

‘Yes, sir, and that old man treated his father in the same 
way.” 

After some years I visited that town again, and learned that 
a son of that middle-aged man, a youth of nineteen, had turned 
his father out of doors, and compelled him to seek a shelter 
where he could find it. Here we see a stream of fearful retri- 
bution flowing down from age to age, forcibly illustrating the 
declaration of Scripture, ‘‘ Visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generations of them 
that hate me.”” ‘This shameful and wicked treatment of their 
parents by their children in these cases, resulted from the want 
of correct parental training. Had those children, when young, 
been taught to fear and reverence their parents; had they 
received line upon line and precept upon precept, as the Bible 
requires, they would have treated them kindly, and loved and 
reverenced them when pressed down with the infirmities and 
decrepitude of age. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.”” This is a great practical truth, 
and parents will find it so in their happy experience and in 
their growing comfort from their offspring, if they fulfil its 
conditions. Children who respect their parents will love them, 
treat them kindly, fear and obey them, take care of them when 
sick, supply their wants, if needy, to the extent of their power, 
and crown their gray heads with honor. The child who is. 
accustomed to reverence his parents, will reverence his vener- 
able grandparents, the ministers of religion, and those far 
above him in rank and station, and will be much more likely 
to reverence the name and character of his Father in heaven. 
When this point is reached, a very important step is taken 
jn preparing him to become great in goodness, and useful to 
the end of life. 
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BY REV. LEVERETT GRIGGS. 


In specifying the qualities of a good wife, Richard Baxter 
mentions the following: ‘‘ability to keep silence.”” No won- 
der that this was set down among her excellences, for there are 
none subject to such frequent and severe trials of patience as a 
female at the head of a household. 

There is, as the inspired penman says, ‘“‘a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak ;’’ but to discern these times, and 
improve them aright, requires much wisdom. ‘To be silent 
under certain temptations and provocations, is regarded asa 
mark of superior excellence. When the news of Washington’s 
death reached the capital of our state, John Adams wept and 
said, ‘‘A great and a good man has fallen; he had power to 
hold his tongue, but I never could.” 

Fretfulness, or a disposition to be in trouble and complain 
of what we are called to endure, or of what is passing around 
us, is an infirmity to which all are naturally inclined. The 
tendency in some is much stronger than it isin others; but in 
all it is a part of our nature. But, while the original seat of 
this evil is to be found in the very constitution of our being, 
the proximate or exciting causes of fretfulness depend on the 
circumstances in which persons are placed, and are as various 
as the objects which they meet in life. 

If an individual allows the flames that are easily kindled on 
the altar of his heart to rage instead of extinguishing them, 
he will experience a burning, tormenting sensation. Repeated 
indulgence will grow to a confirmed habit, and he will chafe 
and fret about everything. He will fret about his family and 
his dearest earthly friend. He will fret about his neighbors 
and all that he meets in his varied walks of life. He will fret 
about the church, and the world; the righteous, and the 
wicked; things temporal, and things eternal. Such a habit 
is uncomfortable and injurious, unreasonable and wicked, and 
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should be studiously avoided. All should endeavor to restrain 
and subdue a fretful disposition. This they should do out of 
regard to their own happiness. 

The comfort of every individual depends not so much on 
his outward circumstances as on the state of his own mind. 
A man may possess the choicest treasures, and wear the high- 
est honors that earth can bestow, and yet be ill at ease. Were 
I to select a class of happy persons, I should not go among the 
kings, queens, and nobles of the earth. ‘There is enough in the 
condition of every one, however exalted his station, to render 
him uncomfortable and wretched, if he is disposed to dwell 
upon his trials and forget the mercies of the Lord. And, on 
the other hand, it is in the power of most, if not all, to enjoy 
life — even to extract good from its ills, and pass along in peace 
and happiness, whatever be their rank, their circumstances, 
and the measure of earthly good conferred upon them. 

But fretfulness pollutes all our joys. As William Jay says: 
“It is generally the offspring of guilty sensation arising from 
some neglect or misdoing. Then, uneasy within, we are pleased 
with nothing without; and so storm in passion or in peevish- 
ness, like a continued dropping in a rainy day. We are never 
happy but as we have a right spirit within us.” 

As fretfulness generally arises from a disordered state of 
the heart, it reicts and aggravates all moral disorders. Like 
other evil passions, a fretful disposition gains strength by in- 
dulgence, until, in many cases, it becomes a confirmed habit, 
and gives character to the whole man. Then every burden 
of life presses down with its full weight, unalleviated by those 
side views, and those glorious prospects, which a cheerful soul 
obtains to light up his pathway through every dark vale. A 
person who has contracted the habit of fretfulness seems to have 
no comforts. Is he a man of business? The times are hard, every-* 
thing goes wrong, or sad changes are about to occur. He sees 
an enemy in his neighbor, and watches his best friend with 
some degree of suspicion and distrust, and often feels disposed 
to arraign the wisdom, justice, and benevolence of his Maker. 
Is he a man of God, and devoted to the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom? He has so unwarrantably extended the 
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province of the command to contend earnestly for the faith, 
that he is exposed to neglect the peace and joy of the gospel, 
and to imitate the example of “ Lot, vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the wicked,” more than that of the lovely John, 
or of the meek and gentle Saviour. He is filled, more than is 
mect, with lamentation and mourning at the heresies, iniqui- 
ties and evils that abound, but not with delight at whatso- 
ever is lovely about him. He lives in the past, so far as he has 
any real life. He must go back fifty or a hundred years to dis- 
cover the faith and righteousness of the saints. Of the 
present he can only complain. Nothing is right. He is ready, 
like Elijah, to flee away into some lonely retreat, and there 
pour forth his plaintive.strains into the ear of Jehovah. 

Is the individual a female? Her situation is one of peculiar 
trial. Her husband is not that kind, indulgent man, of whom 
she knows she is worthy. Her children are wayward and 
troublesome beyond all conception. No one else ever had such 
children. Her blessings are few ; her sorrows abound. O, who 
can tell how much she has to contend with in life! how much 
she has to endure! Such a person will fret, and fret, by the 
month and by the year; will appear entirely insensible to those 
rich mercies that are new every morning, and that crown every 
passing hour. Her bosom will ever be like the rolling billows; 
not those that are agitated by the fierce winds of heaven, but 
those that are kept in agitation by the commotions of the 
earth. One thing is plain; if people would have any enjoy- 
ment they must learn to take life easy, and avoid fretfulness. 

Every one should endeavor to overcome this evil disposition 
on account of the happiness of others. Mankind are constituted 
alike, and that which is calculated to promote the happiness 
of an individual will favorably affect those around him. We 
are endowed with such a nature as to have sympathy with each 
other in all the joys and sorrows of life. Ties connect us one 
to another, so that we communicate from the fulness of our 
own hearts. If wehave within a well-spring of life, a heart 
full of gentleness, tenderness and love,— a heart free from mur- 
muring and fretfulness, currents will issue to refresh and 
gladden the spirits of others and put them in sympathy with 
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ourselves. It has already been observed that our individual 
happiness does not depend so much on outward circumstances 
as on our state within. I would now add that our means of 
rendering others happy, especially those within the circle in 
which we move, are not to be estimated so much by the wealth 
we possess, and the station we occupy, as by the graces that 
adorn the inner temple of the heart. If we are contented and 
happy, and disposed to make the best of our condition; if we 
are patient under trials, and forget not our manifold mercies, 
we shall be to those around like wells that never fail, always 
prized, but prized most highly when common streams and foun- 
tains are dried up. 

But fretful persons not only are unhappy themselves, 
but they mar the happiness of others. Many a man renders the 
condition of his family very different from what it would be if 
he possessed a quiet, placable, peaceful disposition. He is dis- 
posed to fret and find fault with almost everything. His wife 
can seldom please him, and his children come to expect com- 
plaining words and frowning looks to follow their very best 
endeavors. Such a man is a pest to his house, and his best 
friends are tempted to wish that his days may be few. 

Here and there may be found a woman of similar disposition. 
Her smiles and charms and notes of joy were all lost at the 
bridal altar. She frets about what she has and what she has not. 
Being habitually sad and complaining, she casts a gloom over 
her own house, and is like the shadow of a dark cloud wher- 
ever she moves. Her husband is discouraged, cooled in his 
affections, and perhaps alienated. He seeks happiness else- 
where ; at the grog-shop, the. gambling saloon, or he goes after 
her whose house is the way to hell. Ihave no doubt that the 
ruin of some men has been occasioned by the fretfulness of 
their wives. Such a disposition must produce unhappiness 
wherever it is indulged. Children, under the influence of such 
a spirit, must be soured, saddened, and set forth most unpro- 
pitiously upon the journey of life. 

If we have any proper regard for the comfort and well-being 
of our friends and fellow-creatures; if we would diffuse light 
and not darkness through the circles in which we move, let us 
learn not to fret. 
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Tue following incident, originally published in the Ohio 
Farmer, is full of salutary lessons. 

“¢T do not think it a selfish act, if I occupy this whole seat 
myself, as | am to travel all this long day,’ said I to a lady 
nearest me, one sultry morning, as I took a very retired seat 
in the cars at Buffalo for Albany. 

‘*¢ Certainly not,’ was the reply, as I put my shawl, books, 
papers, fan, and bouquet, in the one end, and nestled myself 
down in the other. I soon wearied of conversation and read- 
ing, and had sunk into a fitful slumber, when a gentle tap on 
my shoulder, and a low ‘ Please, miss,’ made me wake with 
a sudden start. 

“The car was filled to overflowing, and a newly-arrived 
party had entered, and a pale little woman, with a fretful 
baby in her arms, stood asking permission to sit beside me. 
With more of pity than of pleasure | shared my seat with 
her; yet I spoke but few words, and sulkily forbore taking 
the restless little creature to ease her poor wearied arms; 
but merely smoothed its yellow hair, and patted its pale baby 
cheeks, and said Mary was a good and sweet name. 

“For my own comfort I had opened the window, that 1 
might more distinctly catch those picturesque views that 
flitted by so quickly that they seemed like glowing pictures, 
without one imperfection to mar them, when my attention was 
drawn to my companion, who was incessantly coughing. 

“*T wish you would let down that window,’ said she; ‘ the 
coal-smoke makes my cough so much worse.’ 

‘“‘T am ashamed to confess it now, but I felt the angry blood 
burn in my cheek, and a flashing of the eyes, as I replied, ‘I 
am quite sick, and wearied, and hungry, and thirsty, and 
crowded, and here you come as an intruder, and keep me from 
the mite of cool, fresh air, that I am trying to get. Do you 
think you are doing as you would be done by?’ said I tartly, 
and, without waiting for a reply, I rose and was letting down 
the window with an angry crash, as a naughty child would 
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slam a door, when she laid her poor, wasted little hand on my 
arm, and said, ‘ O, don’t do it, then!’ and burst into tears, and 
leaned her head on her baby, and cried bitterly. The woman 
in my heart was touched; but, putting on the injured air of a 
martyr, I compressed my lips, and took up a paper, pretending 
to read. Pretty soon my eyes grew dimmed. I could not see 
without crushing the tears often, and I resolved to ask her 
pardon for my unkindness. But minute after minute glided 
away, and we soon reached her place of destination, and she 
rose to leave. I rose, too, and the words were on my lips, 
when a gentleman came to assist her out. 

‘She turned her gentle, tearful eyes upon me, with a sad 
expression, and bowed so sweetly, that my hand was almost 
upraised to appeal for forgiveness; the words were just drop- 
ping from my lips ; but she was gone — it was too late; and I, a 
woman, with a woman's heart, was left with that stinging little 
barb sticking in it, and the sweet words, and wasted hand, that 
alone could remove it, were gone from me forever. I sank 
back in my seat, and wept bitterly. 

“'The gentleman returned from assisting her, and, as the car 
was full, he took the place she had vacated. I inquired who 
the lady was, and he replied, ‘ Her home is in Wisconsin, and 
she has returned to the home of her childhood to die. The 
whole family of brothers and sisters died of consumption, and 
she, the last one left, is going too.’ 

**O, I turned away, sick at heart, and tried to shut out from 
remembrance that pallid, appealing face, as 1 resolved and re- 
resolved, never again, in this poor life of mine, to speak an 
unkind word.” 


*¢ City, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye 
Ever following silently ; 

Father, by the breeze of eve 

Called thy harvest work to leave ; 
Pray !—ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee.”’ 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH POOR AND 
THE POOR RICH. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 
CHAPTER ITI. 


FiorencE Mowsrey was left in the care of Mr. Buckingham 
by Mr. Loring, a gentleman who married her mother when her 
own father had been deceased two years, and when she herself 
was but twelve years old. He was a kind and indulgent father 
to the lively girl, nor did his fondness decrease when, a year 
after his marriage with her mother, he became the father of a 
small specimen of humanity, so feeble and so small that but 
slight hopes were entertained of its life. Nevertheless it did 
live, and thrived so well that when, two years after, a dear 
brother came to claim a share of its mother’s tenderness and 
affection, the little girl was well able to relinquish her place to 
the wee stranger. 

For a few months the united family enjoyed happiness such 
as is seldom allotted to mortals; happiness, alas! which ren- 
dered the succeeding grief far more difficult to endure. At the 
end of one short year from the birth of little Frank, Mr. Lor- 
ing stood before the tomb to whose silent walls he had, in 
speechless, tearless agony, just committed the last of his house- 
hold treasures. Yes, the cherished companion of his life, with 
her infant boy upon her bosom, was at last peacefully resting in 
the grave. Her bitter tears, her moans of anguish, her frantic 
cries of distress, had alike ceased. Her bleeding heart, pierced 
even to death by the fatal stroke which had torn her lovely 
daughter from her arms, had now awoke to new life, and she 
was rejoicing in the presence of her Saviour and her God. But 
the childless, wifeless mourner could not yet follow her in spirit 
to.the mansions of the blessed. The thoughts which pressed 
him to the earth with a crushing weight of grief were his 


deserted home, his desolate heart yearning with an unconquer- 
9 
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able desire for the restoration of the precious treasures whom 
he had been compelled to resign to silence and darkness forever. 
‘*She cannot be dead! She would not leave me to despair ! 
I will, I must go to her!” were words which burst from his 
pale lips as he frantically sprang from the side of the weeping 
Florence, and would have rushed into the tomb. ‘ Yes; I 
would call her back, even though her reason was forever 
dethroned,”’ he answered those who gently strove to reason with 
him. 

Unsustained by religion, and completely prostrated by his 
repeated and aggravated afflictions, Mr. Loring at length sold 
his beautiful estate on the banks of the Hudson, and leaving 
Florence, who inherited from her father a large fortune, in the 
care of Mr. Buckingham, he went to India, and had not since 
returned. Within a year she had heard of his marriage with 
an English lady, widow of an oflicer, and that, in consequence, 
his return to his native country was indefinitely postponed. 

The latter part of this intelligence was a great disappoint- 
ment to the young lady, for she had fondly hoped that he would 
remove her from her present residence in the family of her 
guardian, who was a distant relative of her mother, and repur- 
chase his old estate, allowing her to be his housekeeper. Not 
that she had experienced any unkindness from Mr. or Mrs. 
Buckingham. On the contrary, they were too well pleased with 
the handsome income which her residence with them added to 
their annual receipts, not to be exceedingly indulgent to her. 
But Florence felt that they were not congenial. Mrs. Bucking- 
ham, in particular, was a worldly woman; fashion ruled her 
with a rod of iron, and the only altercation between her and 
her husband’s ward was when she could not make Florence 
bow to the same god. 

Mr. Buckingham was an easy, good-tempered man, fond of 
his family; and Florence thought that he, far more than his 
wife, understood and appreciated her. Under her mother’s 
careful religious instruction she had developed rapidly, and at 
nineteen, her present age, was much more than commonly 
mature. She was unusually frank and truthful; and when, 
about the time of her disappointment on account of her father’s 
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continued stay abroad, Mr. Andrew Hanley asked her if she 
could return his love, she frankly answered, ‘ With all my 
heart.” 

Mr. Hanley had been her adviser ever since her mother’s 
decease, and her friend for some time before, so that Florence 
felt that she had her mother’s sanction to her attachment. She 
was, as we have said, ardent and impulsive, and she did not 
exaggerate when she promised her whole heart; so that it is 
not to be wondered at that when, after having placed a ring 
upon her taper finger, her friend hastened his preparation for 
departure to France, where he was obliged to remain a year 
before his business would authorize him to claim her hand, the 
young betrothed was sad. 

‘A whole year!” she exclaimed, as he came to bid her 
adieu. ‘It seems so very long. If it were but a few months, 
I would try to be patient; but a whole year !” 

“I shall write often,” was the reply, ‘and the time will 
pass sooner than you think. ‘T'ry to employ your time not 
only profitably to yourself, my Florence, but usefully to your 
fellow-creatures, and you will be happy even though we are 
separated. If we would be really happy we must strive to 
make ethers so; and there is abundant opportunity in this great 
city for the exercise of your powers. ‘Then, Florence, twice 
every day we shall meet at the throne of our heavenly Father. 
You will not forget me then, love?” 

Florence smiled through her tears as she shook her head ; but 
they quickly flowed again, as, having pressed his betrothed ten- 
derly to his heart, Mr. Hanley hastened away, that he might 
not add to her distress by the sight of his own grief. Nearly 
two months had passed, and Florence, though striving to 
employ herself usefully, was far from happy. She yearned 
for the society of him upon whom, for many years, she had 
been accustomed to lean. He alone of all her friends could 
understand her struggles with her own heart, or aid her to 
attain the standard of moral excellence which she found in the 
word of God. 

In accordance with the wish of her guardian, she had limited 
herself to a certain sum, to be received monthly; and, as she 
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was extremely impulsive in her charity, she often expended 
every cent during the first week. She was naturally fond of 
dress, which taste Mrs. Buckingham cultivated with great 
assiduity ; and it was often a source of annoyance to her that 
Florence, by giving all she had to the first beggar she met 
with, should thus be obliged to deny herself many articles 
which fashion declared were necessary. During the preceding 
month one great wish of Florence’s heart was answered. 
Thomas Dane, an old servant of her mother, was, by her bounty, 
established in a little shop of his own, where he sold bouquets 
and. flower-seeds; an employment for which he was eminently 
fitted by his many years’ service in the family of Mrs. Loring 
as gardener. While the young lady was actively engaged for 
him in searching for a small and suitable tenement, purchasing 
the stock he needed, and furnishing for his use a neat room 
opening out of the shop, she was comparatively happy. But 
now this was done, and Thomas was fairly established and at 
work, she craved excitement and employment. In company 
with her aunt,— whom she had persuaded that it was fash- 
ionable to be a lady patroness, — she had visited the asylum 
for the deaf and dumb and blind, the orphan asylum, and the 
different alms-houses of the city ; but, though deeply interested, 
yet she chose for herself another sphere of charity. , The ex- 
travagant praise bestowed by her aunt upon a little girl whose 
flaxen ringlets and snow-white complexion reminded her of 
her own darling, suggested for a moment the idea of adopting 
her, — an idea which prepared the way for her to receive the 
little homeless wanderer, who was so unexpectedly brought to 
her, notice. The sight of Aggy, notwithstanding her sallow 
complexion, matted locks and poverty-stricken garments, drew 
her, toward the child with a force she could not understand, 
but which she made no effort to repel; and when, at a later 
hour, in the retirement of her own chamber, the thought re- 
turned. of choosing one upon whom she could expend not only 
a share of her wealth, but also a portion.of the affections of her 
full heart, she received and cherished it as a whisper of the 
great and good Spirit. , 

The next morning Florence awoke with a start of conscious- 
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ness that some unusual happiness'was in store for her. Nor 
was she disappointed, when, springing from her couch, the small 
pallet in the corner recalled the events of the previous evening. 
She quickly advanced to the low bed, where her little charge 
lay quietly awaiting her, the large brilliant eyes, which had 
haunted her benefactress even in her dreams, bathed in tears. 

** Don’t cry, dear,’’ whispered Florence, bending over her 
caressingly, ‘“‘ you are now my little girl.” 

At these kind words she sobbed aloud, and it was some time 
before her friend could soothe her sufficiently to speak. But 
at length, placing her small hands upon her heart, she sobbed 
out, “‘O, I’m so glad! I love to cry now. It makes me feel 
better in here,”’ laying her hand on her heart. 

Florence turned quickly to wipe the tears which filled her 
eyes, stooped, and gave the child a warm kiss of affection, and 
then rang for the servant'to make the fire in her room. 

Little did she realize the effect of her kiss, the first Aggy 
remembered to have received. It seemed to the child to impart 
a new sense, a confidence and even respect for herself, at the 
same time a going forth of her whole soul toward the one who 
had volunteered such a delightful proof of affection. She was 
no longer Aggy the beggar, dependent upon the bounty of surly 
porters or their fellow-servants in the houses of the rich for 
her daily bread. No, she was a loved child of somebody 
(she knew not even the name of her benefactress), and she wa's 
promised a home. She lay watching with interest the efforts 
of the girl who was kindling a fire in the grate, then the 
making of the young lady’s toilet, a matter of curiosity and 
wonder to her, who Had never owned a change of dress; and 
when ‘left alone her thoughts wandered in search of that Being 
who she ‘had been assured was ever present, beholding the 
evil and the good — whose heart was full of love and tender- 
ness toward the poor as well as toward the rich. Imitating 
the language of the prayer she had repeated the previous even- 
ing, she lisped, softly, ““O God, I love you; I want to stay 
here and be your little girl all the time. Please let me, O 
God!” F 

Dear child! her heart was going forth to ‘‘seek the Lord, 
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_ . . - “ . - a 
if -haply she might” “find him, though he be not far from 
every one of us.” 

In the new and charming occupation which absorbed her 
thoughts by day and her dreams by night, Florence found no 
time to repine at the absence of her friend. First came the 
wardrobe of her little protégée, and here the young lady gladly 
availed herself of the experience of Mrs. Buckingham, who, 
now that she was really one of the family, was solicitous that, 
in dress, at least, the child should not disgrace them. Then 
came the delightful task of unfolding to the ardent, hungry 
mind of the scholar the mysteries of redemption. ‘The tender- 
ness of a Saviour’s love, the price he paid for our salvation, 
his cruel death upon the cross, were themes upon which the 
teacher loved to dwell, while the deep sigh, the dilated eyes, 
and the thickly-falling tears of the pupil were evidence sufli- 
cient that the sacred truths fell upon good ground, and would 
yield an abundant harvest. 

And how did Lily regard the stranger? On the first morning 
after her admittance into the family, when her cousin Florence 
led her to the chamber where she had determined to seclude 
the child until she had provided her with suitable dress, and 
introduced Agnes to her notice, Lily regarded her exactly as 
she would have done a pet dog or a monkey; as something 
which was to cause her merriment, but toward whom she owed 
no courtesy or even kindness. In spite of the disapproval 
of Florence, she talked freely, as if the child could neither 
hear nor be wounded by her remarks. ‘O, coz! isn’t she 
horrid? She looks just like one of the rope-dancers in my 
picture-book, What shall you do with her? Does she go 
around with the organ-player and dance to the tambourine ?”’ 

** No,”’ answered Florence, taking the frightened and trem- 
bling child upon her lap; ‘she is to be my little girl now, just 
as you are your mother’s, and you must treat her kindly, or I 
cannot allow you to come to my room.” 

**T won’t have her here!” screamed the child, the idea of a 
rival in the affections of the family for the first time entering 
her mind. ‘I’ll ask mamma to send her right away, and lock 
her up in jail. She’s a horrid ugly girl, and I won't let her 
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live with me!” ‘The fair face of Lily was distorted with pas- 
sion, and she ended by a burst of angry tears. 

It was with difficulty Florence commanded her temper suffi- 
ciently to soothe the little orphan who clung so confidingly to 
her for protection. She had for years seen Lily petted, caressed 
and indulged in every whim; she had often witnessed in her 
violent bursts of passion, but she never realized till now the 
effect they were having upon the morals and temper of the 
child. She rang for Bessie to take Lily to her mother, and 
then applied herself to restoring her little one to some degree 
of calmness. ‘ Better, far better,” she said to herself, ‘‘ the con- 
dition of this child, amidst all her poverty, than Lily, the 
heiress of thousands. ‘There is that maketh himself rich, yet 
hath nothing ; there is that maketh himself poor, yet hath great 
riches.’ ”’ 

The impression made upon the children by this short inter- 
view was more lasting than is usual at their age. Lily had 
imbibed a violent prejudice, which she was at no pains to con- 
ceal. Agnes was timid and fearful of trusting one who had 
expressed herself in such strong terms of aversion. In the 
feelings of her daughter Mrs. Buckingham shared, and, in 
secret, was violently opposed to the willingness her husband 
manifested to gratify his ward. But, as he told her he had his 
own reasons, and powerful ones too, for the course he pursued, 
she contented herself by cutting sarcasm about the poor child 
when her benefactress was not present, while at other times 
she acted as if wholly unconscious of her presence. 

Florence felt keenly the unkind treatment of her little protégée, 
whose interests she had made her own, and in consequence 
confined herself much more to her own apartment, or to such 
places as she could with propriety take the child with her. 
She particularly avoided courting the attention of Lily to her 
young companion, preferring that the companionship of the 
latter should be sought as a favor. 

This was the case much sooner than she expected. Agnes, 
the protégée of her favorite Florence, dressed as handsomely as 
herself, — Agnes, gentle, obliging, but dignified,— was a very 
different person from Aggy, the beggar girl, shrinking, fearful, 
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and arrayed in coarse woollen garments. After waiting to re- 
ceive homage from her companion, the little beauty thought it 
was quite time to demand it. She began by a little less haugh- 
tiness in her manner, and then asked, ‘‘ Don’t you wish your 
cheeks were round and red like mine?” _ 

‘* Yes, I do,” frankly confessed the child, gazing with delight 
at the rosy complexion of the questioner. 

‘¢ Well, they never will be. I heard some ladies tell mam- 
ma, yesterday, I was handsome as a doll, and they said they 
wondered what cousin could find to like in you.” 

Thus repelled, Agnes repressed the warm feeling which ‘the 
first approach to kindness had kindled in her grateful heart, 
and turned again to the contemplation of her picture-books. 

Gradually, however, the conceited little miss grew more con- 
descending, and, whenever she did so, her forgiving companion 
forgot the past abuse in the present kindness. ‘They would, 
after a time, have become the best of friends, for Agnes looked. 
with an admiring eye upon the beauty and grace of Lily, and 
was willing to yield her own wishes to hers, had it not been 
for the injudicious remarks of her parents. 

‘‘Well, pet,” her father would say, ‘“‘ have you been taking 
lessons in dancing of Miss Agnes Mowbrey (for, in default 
of another, Florence had given the child her own name), or 
has she been learning of you? You must take care, or she 
will eclipse you in her accomplishments ;”’ thus keeping alive 
the feeling of rivalry between them. 

Mrs. Buckingham’s remarks were still more unwise. “ Lily, 
dear,” she said one day, “ when ladies call, let Agnes sit by 
you, for it makes you look so much more beautiful from the 
contrast. She is an ugly little creature at the best, and it is a 
constant annoyance to me to have her about.” 

The child naturally repeated what her mother had said, to 
her cousin, in the presence of her to whom it referred; and 
again Florence was forced to draw a comparison between the 
worldly, uncharitable spirit of the woman of fashion, who was 
blessed with wealth, education and rank, and the simple, trust- 
ing child, with whom fortune had dealt so hardly, and she said 
to herself, ‘‘ Mrs. Buckingham is a rich poor woman; Agnes, a 
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poor rich child. How infinitely is the latter condition to be 
preferred !” 

All this time nothing has been said of Louis; for the next 
morning after the addition to their family he returned to school, 
where he remained for six weeks, when he was expelled, after 
repeated expostulations from his teachers, on account of his 
unruly conduct. 

Louis was not a bad boy, though a very wild one. He only 
carried out at school the instructions he received at home, and 
was disposed, in regard to study as well as play, to do as he 
pleased. His cousin, who fully appreciated his better quali- 
ties, and did her utmost to undo some of the pernicious teach- 
ings of his parents, had written him that she had adopted the 
little girl, about whom he was so interested, and that if he 
loved her, as he professed, he would treat tne child kindly. 
The boy laughed merrily at the idea of the ghostly-looking 
creature being in’ constant companionship with his beautiful 
sister. He entertained his companions with an account of her 
appearance, and anticipated much fun to be made of her on 
his arrival at home. But, when there, he found her so much 
changed that he decided to be her champion. Perhaps the joy 
which lit up her countenance, as he unexpectedly entered the 
parlor, and the light which flashed from her eye, helped to form 
this decision. Henceforth, woe to the one who slighted her 
whom he had taken in charge! Agnes did not, however, gain 
as much as might be expected, for Louis was a most inveterate 
tease, and practised this accomplishment upon her to his heart’s 
content. He gave her the nick-name of Beauty, and never 
called her by another. He manifested great indignation if his 
mother called her ugly, and yet he was continually asking, 
“Don’t your face ache, dear? I should think it would;” 
or making some other equally consolatory remark. Agnes 
knew not what to think. Just as she had decided that he was 
her friend, he addressed her in a way which so jarred upon 
her sensitive feelings, that she was thrown back upon her old 
opinion. One day he entered Florence’s chamber, when she 
was absent, and found the children alone. Lily was in a tow- 
ering passion at the disposition manifested by Agnes to main- 
tain her own right to a book she had that day received, and 
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was dealing blow after blow upon her victim, with the exer- 
tion of all her strength. Louis sprang forward, caught her 
arm, and shook her until she could hardly stand. “ You 
naughty girl,’’ he exclaimed, angrily, “‘how dare you strike 
her so? I[’ll tell mother the first chance I get.” 

‘I don’t care if you do, you ugly boy! I hate her, I do, and 
I wish she had never come here! O that the old black man 
would come and carry her off! I’ll tell mamma you struck 
me, and hurt me awfully, so I will;”’ and the passionate girl 
walked off to her mother’s room. : 

Agnes”: Jip quivered, and it was with difficulty she kept 
back her tears as she picked up leaf after leaf of the precious 
book which Lily had torn to pieces. 

‘“‘ Here, Beauty, bring them to me. Did Lily tear them?” 
asked Louis, seating himself by the fire. 

The child, after an earnest glance into his countenance, 
obeyed, put the scattered sheets into his hand, and stood quietly 
by while he arranged them in their proper order. 

“ Now, if [ had a needle and thimble,” continued the lad, 
‘“‘T would soon have them as nice as ever. Do you know 
where Florence keeps her work-box ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ replied Agnes, running to the table, “ here it is.” 

“Don’t you think I am a remarkable man, Beauty?’ he 
inquired, with a laugh, by no means unconscious of the admi- 
ration he excited. 

‘“‘Are you a man?”’ she asked, innocently ; ‘‘I thought you was 
a boy; but Llike you. I’m sorry, now, I did n’t let Lily take it.” 

6c Why ? ” 

“‘ Because she isn’t good when she does so, and God don’t 
love to see her.”’ 

** Don’t you ever get angry ?”’ 

** Yes,” she whispered, quickly dropping her eyes, while the 
color flew into her face; ‘I was angry then, but I’m sorry.” 

The words were spoken in a tone of the greatest humilia- 
tion, and the boy was at a loss for a reply. But not approving 
the serious turn the conversation had taken, he said, gayly, 
“Come, now dance a jig to pay me for mending your book; ”’ 
and, taking her hands, he whirled her around and around until 
she could see stars. 
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CAMELLIA JAPONICA, 
VARIETY MBS. ABBY WILDER. 


Tue Camellia is a queen in the floral kingdom, of Asiatic 
origin, named in honor of George Joseph Kamel, or Camellus, 
a Moravian priest and oriental traveller. In the Linnzan sys- 
tem it belongs to the sixteenth class and eighth order. Camel- 
lia is the generic name, and Japonica the specific. There are 
not more than five or-six species. The variety at the head of 
this article, of which we give our readers a colored plate, was 
produced by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, whose description we 
copy below. He presented it to the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, February, 1846, who named it in honor of his 
wife, Mrs. Abby Baker Wilder, having given his own name to 
one raised by him and presented to that association at the same 
time, and by them called Wilderi. These two are among the 
most superb varieties of this flower. 'They have been exten- 
sively propagated, and adorn many choice collections in Amer- 
ica and Europe. 

This variety is thus described by its producer: “It is a 
vigorous shrub, of upright growth, with strong branches and 
large, handsome foliage. Its leaves are two and a half inches 
broad, four long, roundish-oval, rather reflexed, closely den- 
tated, acuminate, midrib and nerves pale and prominent, yel- 
lowish-green, resembling those of the variety Lady Hume. Its 
bud is very circular, with great depth or thickness, full and 
perfect. Its petals are very numerous, of beautiful form, the 
exterior rows broad, circular, gradually diminishing in size to 
the centre, and arranged with great regularity. Its color is 
azure white, with an occasional suffusion of light rose, some- 
what after the style of the Duchesse d’ Orleans.” 

The Camellia ranks among the most beautiful ornaments 
of the conservatory and the flower-stand. This variety, like 
many other hybrids, has the characteristic of “sporting” or 
departing from its original type, producing flowers more or less 
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spotted with flesh color, and, in a few instances, has given 
blooms entirely of the latter hue. 

Thea, the Chinese word for tea, is often called a species 
of this plant. Some botanists have recognized differences 
in tea plants, which have led them to make two varieties, 
the thea viridis, or green tea, and thea bohea, or bohea tea; 
while others, like Paxton, remark, “ All the different kinds of 
tea imported into this country from China are the produce of 
thea viridis, the differences depending entirely upon soil and 
climate, and the different ages at which their leaves are gath- 
ered, and the modes of drying.” 

The plant may be propagated from seed, by grafting, bud- 
ding, inarching, and laying. The cultivation of the tea has 
been so far prosecuted in some places in the southern part of 
the United States as to prove that the climate and soil of those 
sections are adapted to its production by open culture; and it 
is not improbable that tea may be, at no very distant day, 
among the articles of American produce, so that no second tea 
act can ever deprive us of this luxury. 

The following Camellias are now in bloom in the consery- 
atories around Boston: Alba plena, Variegata, Lady Hume. 
Fimbriata, Imbricata, Tricolor, Gilesii, Donkalarii, Henry Fa- 
vre, Colletii, Chandlerii, Wilderii, Sarah Frost, Floyii, Punctata. 

In the American Gardener's Magazine for 1835, Mr. Wilder, 
one of the principal growers of this plant, says, ‘‘In the whole 
range of splendid exotics which have been introduced into this 
country, there are few, if any, that combine so much elegance 
and beauty, either as it regards the dark, shining evergreen of 
their foliage or the dazzling brilliancy of their flowers, as those 
constituting the natural order Camillie. 

“ At all seasons of the year it is unrivalled for the richness 
of its foliage, but in the dreary months of winter, when almost 
all the attractions of the floral kingdom are wrapt in slumber, 
it stands forth with peculiar splendor, displaying its showy 
blossoms of varied hue, and reigning at once the pride and 
glory of the green-house.” 

It is not known that they are indigenous to any other coun- 
tries except China, the East Indies, and the islands of Japan. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


BY DR. JOSEPH H. HANAFORD. 


Tue educational enterprises of the present age, which have 
within the last few years received a marked impetus, are la- 
mentably characterized by a strong tendency to mere intellectual 
development, Our three-fold nature seems to have been almost 
forgotten. by one class, into whose charge far too many of the 
young have been committed. It has been tacitly admitted that 
the mind sustains some mysterious relations to the body, but 
only very vague ideas have beep entertained in relation to their 
mutual dependence and their intimate and profound sympathies. 
The reaction of the mind upon its physical organism, and indi- 
rectly upon the entire system, the direct tendency of preternat- 
ural mental activity to waste vitality in a fearful degree when 
the equilibrium of the mind and body is destroyed, so to speak, 
and the constant draft of the mind upon the body, especially in 
early life, for its nutriment, its stamina, are subjects but par- 
tially understood by many modern educators. ‘This inference 
is fairly deduced from an acquaintance with some of the sys- 
tems of popular education. 

Precocity is a prominent characteristic of the children of this 
country. At an early age, while their fragile limbs can sup- 
port them with ease for a few moments only, they are sent to 
the infant school-room, and often crowded into small and ill- 
ventilated apartments, where an unyielding discipline, which 
demands long-continued and unnatural postures, and a. vitiated 
air, combine to undermine the physical constitution,— ordina- 
rily sufficiently frail when children enter school, —and lay 
the foundation, thus early, for disease and positive misery in 
maturer years, As soon as the mind can grasp elementary 
principles, a system is commenced which disregards the law 
of healthful mental development, which jades rather than 
invigorates the mind, and which presents a multiplicity of 
objects that it is not able to appreciate. This system is con- 
tinued, too often, for many years. The brain is. stultified by 
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adverse physical conditions, stimulated by injudicious incen- 
tives, or urged to activity by stern necessity, and thus becomes 
fevered, and produces an irritable state of the nervous system, 
and a corresponding debility. As a natural result of this 
course, insanity is fearfully on the increase. Curved spines and 
deformed limbs are but the legitimate results of wrong posi- 
tions, and too long confinement in even natural positions. ‘The 
decided tendency in the young toward pulmonary difficulties 
marks the results of breathing a vitiated air, while the pale 
and angular features of many in our school-rooms, and the gen- 
eral debility so manifest, indicate something decidedly wrong 
in the system, something at war with the joyous impulses of 
youth. ‘ 

The earlier years of childhood should be more especially 
devoted to physical development. The mind, taken as a 
whole, is not active in early childhood. The child may ob- 
serve, but if it reasons at all, it is only to a limited extent. It 
arrives at conclusions more by intuition than by a regular 
course of reasoning. But it is not so with the physical powers. 
These are all developed in some degree at birth. ‘The proper 
exercise of these powers should constitute a prominent part of 
the early training of children, since, in a normal condition, 
such an exercise of any physical organ is attended with pleas- 
ure, though, of course, of a lower kind than that resulting 
from the development of the intellectual and moral powers. 
Hence, almost constant activity, commenced at an early hour 
and continued during the day, produces slight fatigue compar- 
atively, and seems a pleasant recreation. Children, if allowed 
to follow natural impulses, and if not suffering from hereditary 
disease, are uniformly active and buoyant, reminding one of 
the frisking lamb or playful kitten. Like them, they should 
enjoy a degree of freedom, of course under certain limitations, 
and be allowed to roam in the fields and over the hills and 
mountains, plucking flowers and observing the wonders of na- 
ture, which they can appreciate at an earlier period than is 
usually supposed. ‘They should be encouraged to follow the 
dictates of nature, to rise with the sun, and breathe the invig- 
orating air of the morning, taking deep inspirations, thus ex- 
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panding the chest, and giving life, vivacity and energy, to the 
whole system. Such breathing is far more important than is 
ordinarily supposed. Deep, full, copious, and. rapid inhala- 
tions, amounting almost to actual panting, send the blood 
coursing along its channels with unwonted vigor, arousing 
every power and operating as a remedial agent of far greater 
value than most nostrums. Several hours of each day are 
imperatively demanded for physical development, especially in 
the formative period of childhood, when appropriate training 
gives firmness to the muscles, symmetry to the form, and vital- 
ity to the system. And it should be remembered that such a 
course will by no means retard the progress of intellectual cul- 
ture. A few hours of study, daily, are enough, during which, 
if the mind is clear and buoyant from physical exercise, the 
whole amount of study is performed with comparative ease, 
and with decided pleasure. The development of the mind is 
effected in accordance with its own laws, and can only proceed 
successfully, when it is sustained by a vigorous physical sys- 
tem, however many apparent exceptions may be suggested. 

The fevered brain, the pale face, the sunken eye, and the 
practical idiocy, of precocious development, tell a sad tale of 
a disregard of the relations and dependencies of the body and 
mind. Such education is spurious, or but of little value; yea, 
it may be positively hurtful or even fatal. ‘That parent, there- 
fore, who disregards physical laws in the education of his chil- 
dren, will have fearful causes of regret in after life, when the 
seeds of disease shall germinate, producing pain and sorrow 
and premature death. ‘The wasting forms of their offspring, 
as they rave in agony, tossed and bewildered by torturing 
pains, will often, far too often, remind them of the excesses and 
the neglect of childhood, teaching them that physical laws, 
equally divine in their origin, and as obligatory as those that 
are moral, can never be violated with impunity, though the 
punishment may be long deferred. 
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DISCOURAGING CHILDHOOD. 


Ir is somewhere related that a poor soldier, having had his 
skull fractured, was told by the doctor that his brains were vis- 
ible: ‘Do write to father,” he replied, “and tell him of it, for 
he always said I had no brains.” How many fathers and 
mothers ‘tell their children so, and how often does such a 
remark contribute not a little to prevent any development of 
the brain. A grown-up person tells a child he is brainless, or 
foolish, or a blockhead, or that he is deficient in some mental or 
moral faculty, and nine cases out of ten, the statement is be- 
lieved, or, if not fully believed, the thought that it may be par- 
tially so acts like an incubus to repress the confidence and en- 
ergies of that child. Let any person look back to childhood’s 
days, and he can doubtless recall many words and expressions 
which exerted such a discouraging or encouraging influence over 
him as to tell upon his whole future course of life. 

We knew an ambitious boy who, at the age of ten years, 
had become so depressed with fault-finding and reproof, not 
duly mingled with encouraging words, that at an early age he 
longed for death to take him out,of the world, in which he con- 
ceived he had no abilities to rise. But while all thus appeared 
so dark around him, and he had so often been told of his faults 
and deficiencies that he seemed to himself the dullest and 
worst of boys, and while none of his good qualities or capabil- 
ities had been mentioned, and he believed he had none, a sin- 
gle word of praise and appreciation carelessly dropped in his 
hearing, changed his whole course of thought. We have often | 
heard him say “that word saved him.” 'The moment he 
thought he could do well, he resolved that he would; and he 
has done well. Parents, these are important considerations. 
Sometimes encourage your children without an if. Do not 
always tell them they can be good or can do well éf they will 
do thus, or so well, and that there is nothing to hinder them. — 
American Agriculturist. 
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THE LADY SWEF' 





THE DAY IS FLEETING 
MUSIC BY B. F. BAKER. 


OR LINES TO A DEPARTED CHILD. 


WORDS BY META LANDER. 
Andante e cen Espressione. 


wa - ning fast, Soon the night - fall 
my dar -ling, by thy side, Calm, Yll lay 

- quil- in this low - ly bed, Fa -- ther, sis - 
the man - tle of the grave, Slumber - ing 
that ho - ly mor may we. Hearts re- newed and 


the day is 


be borne, Slow - ly funer - al bier. 
dear ones weep. 


7 
hushed, While a 
i be - side thee _ here. 


thee shall 
ar - dent long - ings 
loved ones of thy heart, Soon _ shall 
morn-ing’s glo - ry dawn, Loud and sweet shall be our zest. 
Lord, and ev - er be, Joined a - - mid the bliss of heav’n. 
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CHRIST WITH THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 


[See Engraving.] 


Betuany, a small town about two miles east-south-east from 
Jerusalem, was situated in a valley beyond the mount of 
Olives. Formerly it was a place of considerable importance 
where the citizens of the Jewish metropolis had their villas 
beautifully embowered in the genial shade of the fig, the almond 
and the pomegranate. ‘There dwelt Martha, Mary, and Laza- 
rus, their brother. There, too, superstitious monks still point 
the oriental traveller to the humble dwelling of this family, to 
that of Simon, the leper, and to the sepulchre of Lazarus. 
While it is difficult to identify either of these, many things 
about them corroborate the facts of Scripture-history. 

To ‘the house of Martha,” our Saviour oft resorted during 
his visits to Jerusalem. It was his suburban home. Others 
may have known Bethany as the dwelling-place of the Jewish 
aristocracy ; but Christ remembered it only as “‘the town of 
Mary and Martha.’”’ Retiring from the temple service, he 
passed through the city gate, the valley of Jehosaphat, across 
the brook Kedron, through Gethsemane, and over the mount 
of Olives, and from its summit or south-eastern declivity be- 
held at evening’s deepening shade this beautiful village, this 
dwelling of his friends. With joy they watched his returning 
footsteps; and he in turn anticipated their cordial welcome, 
their bounteous hospitality, and their conference about the 
things of his kingdom. 

What a trio! There was Martha, whose heart glowed with 
desire to entertain her Lord in a style alike honorable to him 
and herself, to her family and nation. There, too, was Mary, 
who delighted to sit at his feet, and drink in the gracious 
words that fell from his lips. Lazarus, also, was there, in 
whose resurrection Christ’s mighty power was soon to be dis- 
played. 

Our blessed Lord had just celebrated the passover and the 
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feast of tabernacles; and it may be he had that day preached 
his sermon to the lawyer who professed that he had kept the 
whole law, and who inquired ‘“ What lack I yet?” To him 
he uttered the parable of the good Samaritan, and said, “ Go, 
do thou likewise.”” He had returned from the crowded city to 
this quiet dwelling, and was surrounded with those whom he 
tenderly loved. Let us enter the apartment, and observe what 
passes. 

In meekness there sits the Son of Man with Lazarus and 
his travelling-companion by his side, with Mary at his feet lis- 
tening to his ifistruction, and Martha before him cumbered with 
household cares. She has just presented herself, and is pour- 
ing her complaint against her sister into his ear. The incense 
burns in the censer, and diffuses sweet odor through the apart- 
ment. ‘The interview, its antecedents and results, are full of 
instruction. 

Christ is entertained, not as a stranger but as a friend, a 
royal guest. He is not alone ; his disciples are with him, not 
all but a part of them, who with Lazarus are spectators of the 
scene in which our Lord and the sisters of Bethany are actors, 
and who listen to the discourse between him and Martha. 

Were ever sisters more unlike? In temperament one is 
melancholic, the other sanguine or choleric. In spirit Mary 
is confiding, humble and devout; but Martha, anxious, active 
and querulous. ‘The first exemplifies natural amiableness, 
adorned and sanctified by grace, quiet self-consecration to the 
divine service as the chief end of man; the other, a life of de- 
votion to externals, to the fashion of the world, changeable as 
the wind, to personal dignity, to domestic cares, and to family 
aggrandizement. By the endowments of nature and of grace, 
they were subsequently among the devout women, as John and 
Peter among the apostles, types of characters differing widely 
in talent, in habit, and in relation to Christ and his kingdom. 
Mary’s position at Jesus’ feet denotes her trust in him, her 
desire for his soul-saving instruction, and her submission to his 
will. She has imbibed his spirit, and is already numbered with 
his disciples, having chosen him and his kingdom for her 
portion. 
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But with Martha it was different. She was anxious mainly 
for the honorable entertainment of her Lord. Filled with this 
desire, and cumbered with service, she presents herself before 
him, and, seeing Mary so absorbed in his discourse as to be un- 
mindful of what she deemed the honors of the house and the 
civilities of the occasion, she said to him, “ Lord, dost thow 
not care that my sister hath left me to serve alone? Bid her, 
therefore, that she help me.” 

O, Martha, spare thyself the pain which reflection upon those 
bitter words must produce! If thou art mistress of the house, 
hast need of Mary’s aid, and thinkest her too unmindful of 
propriety and household duty, whisper thy sisterly suggestion 
in her ear, rather than expose and censure her in the presence 
of thy guests. First cast the beam out of thine own eye. 
Smooth the asperities of thy temper, quench the flames of thine 
indignation, and consider, if thy sister is too unmindful of ex- 
ternals, whether thou thyself art not too forgetful of the law of 
kindness which should govern thy heart and tongue, and of 
thy spiritual and eternal welfare. ‘Thy reproof of her is a 
censure of thy royal guest; it implies that he participates in 
her disregard of thy service, that he cares not for it. Who 
made thee his judge? Whence thy right to command thy 
Lord? Art thou destitute, not of faith and submission only, 
but also of that.delicate sense of propriety, of the want of 
which thou accusest her ? 

Hearken to thy Saviour: ‘‘ Martha, Martha, thou art care- 
ful and troubled about many things; but one thing is needful, 
and Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her.” -'The courtesies and amenities of life are not 
to be despised. Piety, another name for supreme love to God 
and benevolence toward mankind, is conducive to good man- 
ners, which one has well defined “‘ kindness kindly expressed,” 
and which in faet is a proper regard for the happiness of 
others. Good manners are like charity, kind, easily entreated, 
full of mercy and goodness, separate from envy, jealousy, ill- 
will, censoriousness, and all the bitter fruits of selfishness. 
Their proper source is genuine goodness and purity of heart. 
Where this is’ wanting they are not ordinarily cultivated with 
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much success; they need depth, tone, substance; are fitful, 
easily overcome by temptation. They resemble paint on the 
cheek,— a poor substitute for the hue of health and of blush- 
ing beauty. — 

With wonderful skill the great Teacher here directs the 
attention of Martha from her restless activity to the state of 
her heart, from her undue anxiety about the honorable enter- 
tainment of her guests to the paramount claims of personal 
religion; from the vanities of time, which she had hitherto 
pursued, to the sublimest verities of eternity, on which the heart 
of Mary was fixed. In these two sisters, Christ contrasts the 
care of the body with the care of the soul, and recommends 
us to seek salvation and spiritual welfare as immeasurably 
more important than any and every thing else; to subordinate 
all other objects to this grand design of life, and to attain it 
as a means of securing inferior good. ‘This Mary had chosen 
for her portion, and was pursuing; and by her example he ex- 
horted Martha to lay hold of the one thing needful. Her 
future history reveals the success of his effort, which she now 
celebrates with triumph and joy in heaven. 


In my Father’s house-are many mansions; if it were not so, 
I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. — 
Joun 14: 2. 


O, sweet abode of peace and love, 
Where pilgrims, freed from toil, are blest. Key. 


A man may go to heaven without health, without riches, 
without honors, without learning, and without friends; but he 
cannot get there without Christ.— Dyer. 


There, like streams that feed the garden, 
Pleasures without end shall flow ; 

For the Lord, your faith rewarding, 
All his bounty shall bestow. CowPrr. 


Endless pleasures, pain excluding, 
Sickness there no more can come, 
There, no fear of woe intruding, 
Sheds o’er heaven a moment’s gloom. #§ CoLLYER. 
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A LIFE PICTURE.® 
BY MRS. MARY MONTAGUE. 
CHAPTER III. 


“ Pair bride ! the die is cast, and thou must stand 
Its utmost hazard ; never may the heart, 
That now is pledged together with thy hand, 
Repent the love it trusted ; may thy part 
Through all life’s future scenes be bright as now, 
Nor deeper shades of care veil that unruffied brow.” 


Mr. Howe died before Henry had quite completed his course 
in the Law School at P. , but he left his blessing on the 
prospective umon. The few thousands of which Catharine 
now became possessor did not at all lessen the interest with 
which she was regarded by the poor student. 

As soon as he had secured a favorable situation, and opened 
an office, he returned to the old homestead to remove its sweet- 
ly-singing bird to his bower. 

So pleasant was it to be loved by one whom she felt was 
much her superior, that she would cheerfully have gone with 
him to Siberia if he had wished it; and, although the young 
girls who twined her bridal wreath interwove a sprig of cypress, 
in an unobserved place, as expressive of their loss, and wet 
every flower with their tears, yet it was with an unmoistened 
eye that she kissed them her last adieu; and if with her moth- 
er and brother the parting was less easy, yet so happy were 
they in her prospects that it was felt as little as possible. 

Mother! breathe a prayer for thy darling one; for a day of 
shadows is before her! Friends of her youth! forget her not 
when your supplications ascend, for often will her heart look 
back in its longings to the pleasant scenes of her childhood, 
and the loved ones she has left. 

Will she ever awake from her pleasing dream, to find that 
with some love is but ‘the embellishment of early life, or a 
song piped between the acts,’’ and that fame or fortune is too 
often the pursuit of man? Ay, she will know all this; and, 





* From p. 78. 
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harder still, will realize that Harry Appleton is one of such a 
class. 

At times, as the young lawyer looked upon his wife, and 
saw that she attracted the attention of strangers by her sweet 
countenance, he thought he loved her; but it was only the 
pride of his heart which was gratified, and he mistook it for 
a purer and holier sentiment. 

They had been long at , when a physician, about leav- 
ing for California, offered his place for sale, and the proposal 
was made to Catharine that a part of the property she inherited 
from her father should be invested in the purchase of the same. 
This was acceded to with pleasure, and a remaining thousand 
was appropriated to the furnishing of the same, agreeably to 
the taste of her husband. 

Soon it was ascertained that the “house was larger than 
they needed, and, as it was all furnished so nice, a few board- 
ers could be accommodated, who would not add much to their 
expenses, but would bring in quite an income to add to the 
profits of the office. None but genteel ones, of course, would 
be taken, who would pay well.” This proposition of Mr. Ap- 
pleton was cheerfully acquiesced in by one whose happiness 
it was to please her husband; and if there were times when 
she felt that she was exerting herself beyond her strength, and 
more than he did in the office, the feeling was quickly silenced ; 
nor was it until maternal cares made undeniable demands on 
her, that she expressed herself as unable to do that which she 
had hitherto done. J 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Now pile your gold, like Inca’s, high, 
And show Golconda’s mine, 
But not for wealth, that worlds might buy 
Would she her child resign.” 


For a time the deep-seated selfishness of Harry was rebuked 
or held in check by the appearance of their little one. His 
wife and child receiving his waking thoughts at morning; and 
whispered blessings on them were the last sounds that fell 
upon the ear of Catharine, from the lips of her husband, when 
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the hour of rest aod But who shall tell the joy all 
unalloyed, which filled her heart, who had just begun to know 
this most pure and unselfish of all earthly affections ? 

Often, when her husband and the nurse were absent from 
the chamber, she would raise herself partly up in the bed, 
and, supported thus on one arm, gaze with emotions of the 
deepest tenderness on the babe who slumbered unconsciously 
at her side. At such times she would exclaim, half audi- 
bly, ‘‘Can it be that every mother knows the joy I feel? I 
thought [ had been happy; but never until now was my heart 
full.” 

Then imagination would picture beautiful scenes before the 
vision, and her future course was seen to be all'that the fond 
parent could desire. She saw her, at the hour of noontide, 
travelling through cool refreshing vales, or plucking the flowers 
which grew on the banks of running and shaded streams; and 
then a thought of her own chequered experience came quickly 


over her mind like the fleecy cloud in a summer’s day, and a 
momentary sadness was excited: as she seemed to enter into the 
feelings of the poet: 


“* Strange that flowers of earth 
Are visited by every wind that blows, 
And drink in sweetness only ; 
While the child, that shuts within its breast, 
A bloom from heaven, may take a blemish 
From the breath of love, 
And wear the blight forever.’’ 


Then came thoughts of her own mother’s watchful care; and 
the high and strong resolves she made for herself in the future 
chased away the shadows, and the sun rose clear again. 

Was it strange, when the husband saw her again in the 
family, and in her accustomed place, that he should relax his 
attentions, or allow them to cease altogether? He felt that a 
change had come over her, and that the special regards or 
care, she had been accustomed to lavish upon him, were all 
transferred to another channel; and are we surprised to be 
told that a feeling of jealousy sprung up when he saw how 
influences were in operation that would deprive him of the ser- 
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vices he had always found it so agreeable to receive? He 
wished still to be loved, just as his wife had always loved him, 
provided that affection was to be exerted to anticipate every 
wish, to fulfil every command. 

But it was a brief sojourn that the babe made here, with its 
cheering presence; and when it raised its wings, hitherto con- 
cealed, and flew away to a fairer clime, the heart of Catharine 
Appleton followed it to its heavenly home, and, in the new 
and holy emotions which sprung up within her soul, she found 
a calm joy such as she had never known when her happi- 
ness was drawn from the fountains of earth. 

With a submissive and chastened spirit, she trod from day to 
day the path’ of duty, which was illumined by a light unseen to 
mortal vision; but there were those, that knew her intimately, 
who felt that the mental suffering she had passed through had 
not been without its withering effects on her weak and. over- 
tasked system. 


CHAPTER V. 


A few days after the conversation had taken place, by 
which Esquire Appleton and his wife became introduced to the 
reader, he entered the dining-room where Catharine was wait- 
ing for his appearance at the tea-table, saying, ‘‘ Well, wife, I 
have made fifty dollars this afternoon, and now I am going to 
let you spend it.” 

T think I should like to know how you made it, first ; and, 
after you are seated, perhaps you will tell me,” was the reply. 

* Well, I do not know about telling you; perhaps you will 
think I was wicked,” said Harry, trying to look serious. 

‘Perhaps I shall if you do not. I feel almost certain of it 
unless you do. Now I am all ready for it,’ Kate replied, while 
that old smile of hers flitted across her pale face, and she 
handed him his cup of tea. 

‘Well, then, here it is, ‘molens volens,’—you are a law- 
yer’s wife, and of course know that means willing or not. 
Now, to proceed, Bancroft, of the hotel, at some nameless 
place, had got into a scrape about selling liquor. It was 
known he had sold some to a man who went home, and almost 
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killed his wife, turned his children out of doors, and all that 
sort of thing. Well, the people said there should be a stop 
put to such proceedings, and they had their secret police out, 
and arranged their plan so nicely, that it seemed as if the fel- 
low would be caught and condemned. His trial was to come 
off to-day; he felt blue enough, for he knew that he deserved 
punishment. In his dilemma what does he do but send for 
your humble servant, and tell me that he would give me fifty 
dollars and a basket of hock if I would only clear him. Now 
what could I do but try my best to help a poor soul out of 
trouble ; and you know the Bible says, ‘ Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you;’ and so, after working 
very hard, I found what I called, and made them believe, was 
a ‘flaw’ in the indictment. As the consequence, Bancroft 
got off, and I pocketed fifty dollars. Now, wife, what have 
you to say?” 

‘‘T have only to say, that if you had remembered that we 
are told to ‘have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness,’ you would not have taken the Bible to aid you in 
such a cause,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘Il am sure my father never 
read his Bible as you do yours,” she added. 

“OQ! but your father was one of the old Puritans; he 
lived on a farm, and read it because he liked it; but you see 
when I read it, it is to help me get on to a farm, that is, to 
retire from business. Now, I have to consult Coke and Black- 
stone, and all those books, and the Bible among them. And 
you yourself know I can’t get time to go to church but half 
of the day Sundays, while your father began his holy time 
when the sun went down Saturday nights. I am not certain, 
but I think he told me once, that he thought it was wrong for 
the sheep to wag their tailsSunday. And was it your mother, 
or some other person in that region, who told me they were 
making hasty-pudding one Saturday night, and the sun had 
just gone down, although they did not know it at the time, and 
the pudding flew out and burnt their hands badly, and they 
always supposed it was because they were breaking the Sab- 
bath?” said Harry. 

“Harry Appleton! I should think you would be ashamed 
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of yourself. I wish you were half as good as my father was,” 
the indignant wife replied. 

Harry looked up in astonishment; for not often had such 
tones come from her. She usually bore his bantering without 
any reply, and would now if there had been no allusion to 
the cherished name of her father. This roused her indignation. 
A thought seemed to flash across Harry’s brain, and, recov- 
ering himself, he said to his wife : 

‘* Well, there is room for improvement; and mow let us change 
the subject, and talk about what I want you to do. I wish 
you to go to Boston, and consult Dr. Bowditch, and see if he 
does not agree with me, that your lungs are not diseased.” 

“How can I go? You think you cannot leave to go any- 
where with me; and I do not like to go alone,” was the 
reply. 

“You can do well enough without me; all you have to do 
is to take the cars, go to Boston, and when you hear half a 
dozen voices bawling out, ‘Have a cab?’ ‘ Have a carriage ?’ 
just say ‘Yes’ to one of them, and tell him you wish to be 
carried to Dr. Bowditch’s in Otis place, and, if you do not pay 
him till you get out, he will leave you at the door of the doc- 
tor’s office, which is in his private dwelling. It will be worth 
the ten dollars to me to have this dispute settled between us, 
for I am certain—although you do not say it—that you 
think yourself in a dangerous condition,” said Mr. Appleton. 

“No, I do not think so; but I know I feel very sick some 
days; other days I am better. I hope I shall get well enough 
to go and see mother and Charley soon,” was the reply of 
Catharine. 


CHAPTER VI. 


 Perchance a father’s dying look of love 
Still hovers o’er her ; or a mother’s volce, 
Whose gentle accents sanction and approve 
The object of her young heart’s early choice, 
Dwells in her ear ; but who shall dare reveal 
All the sad, bitter thoughts that through her bosom steal?” 


“Harry,” said a feeble voice in that sick-chamber, while 
the chilling winds of November were blowing without, “I wish 
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I had. gone to Vermont last summer; I think mother might 
have doctored me up so that I should have been better now,” 

‘‘ Well, you know I gave you the money when you went to 
Boston, and expectéd you would go before you camé home. 
It does seem a pity, if this sickness might have been saved: A 
sickly wife is rather an expensive piece of furniture to keep in 
repair,”’ said the miserable comforter. 

“‘[ will never leave nor forsike thee. I have borne thy 
griefs, and catried thy sorrows,’’ the heavenly Spirit whispered 
in her ear. 

‘Yes; I know you wished me to go; but I was not able, 
and thought I could go better when it was cooler.’’ Then, after 
a long pause, she added: ‘‘ Husband, will you write to mother, 
and tell her how ill I am? I have kept it from her, hoping I 
should get better; but the last week has convinced me that I 
shall not be here long. I feel certain she will come if we send 
for her.” 

“T can write, if you wish, but I have no doubt you will 
rally again, and be well enough to go and see her,” said 
Harry. 

“No! no! I never shall; and all I want is to see mother 
‘once more ; and if I can lean on her, I shall not be afraid to go 
into the dark valley. You will do it, will you not, Harry?” 
asked Mrs. Appleton. 

“Of course, if you wish it; but it seems unnecessary,’’ re- 
plied the attentive husband. 

Pleased with the thought of again seeing her mother, Catha- 
rine sank into a disturbed slumbery and dreamed that she was 
again in the home of her childhood; that kind friends were 
whispering their benedictions upon her, while a manly form 
was at her side, and low sweet words were spoken, such as 
made her blush to hear. Then she seemied to raise her hand 
to her head, and she thought a thorn in her bridal wreath 
pierced it, and she awoke to find that old pain was in het 
side, and her hand was placed unconsciously upon it. 

Hope buoyed up the heart of the young wife until her hus+ 
band returned from the post-office one night, about a week 
after, with the announcement that her mother could not leave 
home just then, but hoped to be there early in the spring, 
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when, she had no doubt, Catharine would be able to return 
with her. 

Too feeble to reason on the improbabilities of such an answer, 
she only knew that she was disappointed. Earthly joys and 
expectations with one struggle left her heart, and henceforth 
her soul rested on her Saviour, and her desires were for her 
heavenly home. 

The watcher’s dim lamp has long glimmered from the cot- 
tage windows, but it may soon go out; for the days of a short 
but wearisome pilgrimage are fast drawing to a close, and she 
for whom it shines will not need the light of the sun, nor any 
lamp, in the heavenly land which is so near. 

As her mind wanders, in the feebleness caused by disease, 
she thinks a fond mother bends over to hear her say, ‘‘ Dear, 
dear mother! I knew you would come. They tell me I am 
sick, but I think I am almost well.” 

Then reason returns again, and she feels the conflict is almost 
over. 

‘Harry, kiss me once more; I cannot see you now, but 
bright angels I see around me. Annie waits for me. Tell 
mother not to feel bad, because she could not come; tell her I 
was happy —I wanted to go and see my Saviour—I am 
almost ”” “ Home,’’ we must add, for she is there. 


‘* She sleeps in Jesus, blessed sleep ! 
From which none ever wake to weep.’’ 


No more shall she be affected by cold selfishness, or insulting 
inattention; never shall she be told, in those blessed regions, 
of the dark deception practised toward her here; none shall 
whisper in her ear, that her dying request was disregarded, | 
and the sweet message her loving heart dictated was never 
sent; none shall tell her, as she walks these golden streets, of 
the bitter, agonizing tears shed by a widowed mother, that her 
last beloved daughter ‘died so suddenly that she could not be 
summoned to her bedside” to smooth her dying pillow. Of all 
this she shall never be told; for, in that happy land, she has 
clasped the hand of her child again, her trials are all over, 
and her perfect bliss knows no alloy. 
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RELY ON YOURSELF. 


BY REV. CYRUS MANN. 


Most persons are averse to close thinking and investigation. 
They would rather rely on others, and follow the beaten track, 
than strike out new paths, and aim at greater progress and 
higher attainments. It is the part of indolence and imbecility 
servilely to copy others, and to remain satisfied with walking 
in their steps, instead of soaring into higher regions, and taking 
wider views. Much depends on early education in regard to 
the future intellectual efforts of children. If they are furnished 
with everything the young heart can desire, — if every gratify- 
ing object is placed around them, and there is nothing left for 
the exercise of their own powers, — their minds will be feeble, 
and never acquire the vigor necessary for extensive useful- 
ness. Parents often greatly mistake in providing too many 
playthings for their children. They appear to think that, by 
heaping around their little ones a multitude of toys, they shall 
add to their enjoyment and expand their minds. But the more 
a child has of these things the more restless he becomes. He 
throws aside one after another his playthings, and is almost 
equally dissatisfied with whatever is placed within his reach. 
He has too many objects; they are a burden to him, and ren- 
der him fretful and uneasy. 

Even the child derives his highest pleasure from doing some- 
thing for himself. Give him a few articles, and let him add 
others by his own invention; let him try what he can do, and 
see that his efforts have accomplished something, and he will 
be delighted and stimulated to renewed exertion. The boy 
who has made but the rude imitation of a ship, a cart, or a 
house, will be more cheerful and happy than he would have 
been by the most costly and brilliant toy. But, what is of far 
more importance, his mind has received a new impulse; it has 
acquired new vigor, and is better prepared for other efforts. It 
is by a succession of these infantile attempts, by an almost 
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infinitude of trials to imitate the sterner realities of age, that 
the mind gathers strength, develops its powers, and rises to the 
highest attainments. The pyramids of Egypt, it has been 
said, were built by the successive strokes of the pickaxe and 
the chisel, and the mightiest intellect is formed by a gradual 
process from the imbecility of infancy. Its progress may not 
be observable for a time, like the coral rock built up from the 
bottom of the ocean; but it ultimately rises above the waves, 
and becomes an island, adorned with verdure and beauty. So 
the childish intellect, by its own action, rises above the: coni- 
mon level, becomes an ornament to society, and a blessing to 
the world. Could you have seen, in childhood, any one of the 
self-made men who have honored the country and the age in 
which they lived, you would have found him left to his own 
resources. His self-formation commenced with the first bud- 
dings of reason and imagination. So it was with Franklin, 
Sherman, and Greely. Their humble origin shows that they 
were not surrounded with a profusion of splendid toys. Their 
minds were daily acquiring fresh impulse and increased energy 
from the very circumstances of destitution in which they were 
placed. What Webster, the great statesman and careful ob- 
server of human nature, says of older scholars, is equally appli- 
cable to children: ‘‘Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets 
have no magical power to make scholars. As a man is in all 
circumstances, under God, the master of his own fortune, so he 
is the maker of his own mind. The Creator has so constituted 
the human intellect, that it can only grow by its own action, 
and thereby it will certainly and necessarily grow. Every 
man must, therefore, educate himself.” Let parents improve 
the clue here given, and apply it to the training of children. 
Assist them in their rude endeavors to do something for them- 
selves. Furnish the means, and they will soon learn to apply 
them in accomplishing their purposes. 

They should early be taught, that they have a character to 
form, on which depends their own happiness, the esteem of 
friends, and, above all, the approbation of their Maker and 
Redeemer. They can soon learn that there is no pleasure 
‘like that of doing right, of being kind, generous and thankful 
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for favors shown them. He who would have friends must 
show himself friendly, and there are innumerable occasions 
recurring daily for the exercise of the best and noblest affec- 
tions. A child should love to please and oblige others, and 
should love to do good. This should be his element, the very 
air he breathes, the rejoicing of his heart. He is amiable and 
lovely just in proportion as he exhibits good-will and kind- 
ness, and a regard for justice and rectitude; and he is an object 
of pity, to be pointed at by the finger of scorn, when these traits 
are wanting, or the opposite ones displayed. His character is 
himself, his dispositions, affections, and general conduct. It is 
that which he will carry with him in future life, and which 
will shape his destiny. He can easily be made to realize its 
importance, and how much it depends on himself. Parents 
must look after their children, when away from under the 
parental roof. Their eye must follow them to the village 
school, and they must see what influences are operating there 
for good or evil, and what are the restraints under which they 
are placed. It is surprising how much mischief they will 
learn, in a short period, from wicked companions, and how 
much they may do to corrupt the minds and morals of others. 
They should be made to realize their individual responsibility, 
while mingling with their associates, and that they are account- 
able for their conduct in company equally as when alone. 
Each individual is singled out and marked by the all-seeing 
One, and the sins of youth may cause regret and remorse at a 
future day. 

The formation of character demands the study of the Scrip- 
tures with a view to their precepts and examples. It requires 
the cultivation of the heart, the moral affections as well as the 
intellect. It involves improvement in external deportment, in 
ease, propriety and rhanly behavior, in consulting the feelings 
of others, and in often yielding our convenience to theirs. 
Civility is a great ornament,.and next in importance to the 
first principles of knowledge. 

Children should early be taught self-government. They 
must learn to govern their temper and passions, and not be left 


as the “horse, or as the mule, which have no understanding ; 
ll 
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whose mouth must be held in with a bit and bridle.” It is 
shameful and ruinous to allow them to fly into a rage, and give 
way to violent passion, when unexpectedly disappointed in 
regard to a pleasant walk or ride, or some other anticipated 
enjoyment. Whenever such ill temper is manifested, they must 
be called to an account, whatever other business is on hand, 
and must be taught its exceeding sinfulness and its destructive 
consequences to themselves.* Self-government is essential to 
all true peace and happiness; it is essential to the quiet of 
families and communities, and to all civil freedom. A free 
government cannot exist where the people have not learned to 
govern themselves. Anarchy and despotism will ensue, and the 
masses must be controlled by the strong arm of absolute power. 
A vigilant, an all-pervading police, or a standing army, must 
accomplish whaf the .people might easily do for themselves. 
The foundation of all free government must be laid in the early 
training of children. They must be made to control their tem- 
per. This may be a difficult task; it may require a long course 
of discipline; but the object is worth all the care and effort it 
may cost. Washington well understood its importance, when 
he said, ‘‘I can more easily govern the American army than 
my passions.’’ But he had them in subjection, and the world 
admired his -self-possession and unruffled temper in the most 
trying circumstances. Scarcely a greater blessing can be con- 
ferred upon a child than the ability to govern himself in the 
fear of the Lord in every emergency. 

The young should be taught to rely on their own efforts in 
their studies. They must use the utmost endeavors to solve a 
difficult problem, or investigate an abstruse subject, before 
resorting to others for assistance, ‘They must learn ta clothe 
their thoughts in their own language. It may not be as learned 
and elegant as that of the most accomplished writers; but one 
idea expressed in their own way is more improving and worth 


*The Rev. Joseph Emerson, on his way to officiate at a funeral, discovered o 
child of his doing mischief, and immediately stopped, fastened his horse, and core 
rected the youthful delinquent. Subsequently, being asked how he could spare 
time to do this, he replied, Nothing on earth was of equal importance with the 
proper correction of his child, 
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more than the copying of whole pages from other authors. 
By giving utterance to their own feelings and conceptions, 
they are preparing to become the future ministers of the gos- 
pel, the eloquent advocates at the bar and in the senate. They 
acquire the habit of thinking for themselves, and thus become 
qualified for taking a part in the great enterprises of the day, 
and pushing forward the movements which are to renovate the 
moral world. 

Let it not be thought that this self-reliance is inconsistent 
with a proper sense of dependence on the Supreme. All our 
powers are given us by the Creator, to be employed for his 
glory in accomplishing the purposes of redeeming mercy. 
They must be improved diligently by us, while realizing our 
entire dependence on a higher power. ‘Without me,” saith 
the Saviour, ‘‘ ye can do nothing.” He only who quietly and 
with child-like simplicity submits himself to God, accomplishes 
the end of his existence, and enjoys lasting security and peace. 


** From Thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavor and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer and his will to serve.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL MAXIMS. 


In the education of children, there is nothing like alluring 
the appetites and affections, otherwise you make so many asses 
laden with books, and by virtue of the lash, give them their 
pocket full of learning, to keep; whereas, to do well, you 
should not only lodge it with them, but make them espouse it. — 
Montaigne. 


Education is incompatible with self-indulgence, and the 
impulse of vanity is too often mistaken for the impulse of 
nature; when miss is a wit, I am apt to suspect her mother is 
not over-wise. — Cumberland. 
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A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
“ Ora, mater, ora.” 
BY E. 8. D. 


Caxto I. 


O! as I enter on this sacred theme, 
Let me recall the mother of my youth, 
And linger on her features in my dream, 
And hear her voice, where kindness, love and truth 
Were blended ever in such music deep, 
That in my fancies of the songs that roll 
From seraph voices while their lyres they sweep, 
Some tone like hers ‘goes thrilling through my soul. 


How faithful is the record memory keeps 
Of happy childhood, by her love made blest ; 
And sadly sweet the tears affection weeps 
Above her form laid low in earth-bound rest ! 
Sweet the instructions from her lips that fell, 
Mild the reproof, and kind the counsels given, 
The serious look and tone remembered well, 
That won our youthful thoughts to God and heaven, 


Bright were the mornings when, ’neath warm spring skies, 
In the green fields we sought the flowers she loved, 
And met, returning, in her radiant eyes 
The loving smile that marked the act approved. 
And, taught by her all beauteous things to love, 
Pleased by her side we walked at fall of even, 
And found delight in orchard, field and grove, 
In running brook, and clouds that sailed the heaven, 


She taught us that whate’er God made was good, 
The singing-bird and squirrel leaping free, 
The flower that bloomed unnoticed in the wood, 
The weed beneath our feet, and giant tree. 
Each season had its glory for the eye, 
Its music sweet for the attentive ear ; 
Its lesson for the heart, as it went by, 
From spring’s bright blooms, till ice hound up the year, 


What soothing charm the winter hearth possessed, 
When, school-hours o’er, our light cares flown away, 
The dove of peace, close nestled in each breast, 
Had hushed the mirthful voices of the day ; 
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While in the sky the twilight! lingered yet, 

And through the room the cheerful fire glowed bright, 
And gathered round it the home cirele met, 

And kind parental eyes shed: loving light ! 


Then, by our mother’s side we lowly sat, 
And listened to her tale of olden time ; 
Or Bible history of the good and great ; 
Or nursery ditty, sung in simple rhyme. 
And tales of hopeless poverty she told, 
Of saffering children, poorly clad and fed, 
With scarce a shelter from the piercing cold, 
And for their weary limbs no pleasant bed. 


And, while our hearts were warm with pity’s glow, 
She taught us thankfulness to God in heaven ; 
And on the needy taught us to bestow 
The generous bounty which his hand had given ; 
And with our basket filled with dainty store, 
On festal days we cheerful hied away, 
Bearing our treasures to the widow’s door, 
On her lone hearth to shed one hopeful ray. 


At morn, at eve, and oftentimes, her prayer, 

Faithful and fervent, like sweet incense rose — 
Rose for the children of her love and care, 

And for the weary, burdened with earth’s woes, 
Such generous sympathy her soul possessed, 

She sought the woes of wounded hearts to bear, 
To point the sorrowing ones to promised rest, 

To smooth the furrows on the brow of care. 


O! from the darkened earth her smile hath flown ; 
Her voice among its music-tones is hushed ; 

A heavenly home that loving heart hath won, 
Whence full and free the tide of pity gushed ! 

Yet are the scenes wherein she loved to move 
Made fairer by the tender thoughts they bring ; 

So are the orchard path, the slope and grove, 
Hallowed by memories which around them cling. 


’T is pleasant on the turf to lie, 
Beneath the greenwood’s whispering shade, 
And hear the stream go rippling by, 
And listen to the music made 
By the soft winds the leaves among, 
And the glad notes by free birds sung. 
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And sweet to yield to memories, 

That o’er the hushed heart softly steal, 
Beneath the calm of summer skies ; 

To wander back in thought, and feel 
Again upon the low-bowed head 
A mother’s hand in blessing laid. 


And gazing on the cloudlets bright, 
That on their viewless pinions fly, 

To trace that freed soul’s upward flight 
Through the bright regions of the sky, 

And almost think the low wind brings 

The rushing of those angel wings. 


While o’er the spirit, soothingly, 

Come words of Israel’s psalmist sweet, 
Of the still waters gliding by, 

And pastures green, where weary feet 
Are gently by the shepherd led, 
And hungering, thirsting souls are fed. 


Canto II. 


What fount of human love, in earth so wide, 

Sends forth such healing streams beneath the heaven, 
As the fond mother’s heart in gushing tide 

Pours for the children whom her God hath given? 
What thrilling memory calls the wanderer back 

From sin’s allurements and life’s poisoned springs, 
And bids him journey in the heavenward track, 

Like that which round a faithful mother clings? 


What power arrests th’ assassin’s upraised arm ; 
From midnight revel steals the sweet away, 

And, like some unseen but all potent charm, 
Bids the unspoken blasphemy to stay ? 

What prayers and tears hedge up the paths of sin, 
Making it hard in evil ways to go ; 

What sweet, low tones are heard amid earth’s din}; 
What mild beseeching eyes the night look through? 


Full oft, alas ! will wild and reckless youth, 
Chasing his phantom-pleasure, fame or gold, 
Scorn and o’erleap the barriers which truth, 
And love, and faith, had placed his steps to hold ! 
And yet, when far adown those treacherous slopes 
His feet have slid — his phantom not yet won — 
Backward his vision turns on better hopes, 
Which cheered him ere his headlong race begun. 
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And though dark clouds have gathered o’er the track 
Down which he came, and the ascent is steep, 
Yet through the gloom one vision calls him back 
With beckoning hand and eyes that glistening weep. 
And if he turn not yet, but still press on, 
To grasp the bubble from his hand that flies, 
He cannot bid that vision fair bogone, 
Or take his gaze from those still, mournful eyes, 


And in the quiet of the calm moonlight, 

While summer airs breathe softly o’er his cheek, 
Or in the thoughts that visit him at night, 

He hears the whispered words she used to speak, 
And to the dear dream yielding up his soul, 

Glad to be free from sordid cares a while, 
Feels through its depths in blessed fulness roll 

The tide of love as when he knew no guile. 


And in the twilight of the early morn, 
As if awaked from childhood’s placid sleep, 
* Abroad o’er dewy fields his feet are drawn, 
And on his mother’s grave he stays to weep ; 
And in the gush of late repentant tears, 
That fall refreshing as the summer rain, 
While pondering on the record of past years, 
His childhood’s heart comes back to him again. 


And wandering slow beneath the solemn trees, 
That nod and whisper o’er the forms below, 
His early home and youthful loves he sees, 
Like shadows o’er a lake’s smooth surface go ; 
Then, sick at heart with all earth’s promises, 
Which long have lured him on in ruin’s way, 
And with a sigh for manhood’s wasted years, 
Forms high resolve that downward course to stay. 


Oft is the dwelling in life’s vale obscure 
Made the abode of happy, calm content, 

By a loved mother’s teachings kind and pure, 
And the sweet influence of a life well spent. 

Though cares press on her, and her daily need 
Her daily labor only will supply ; 

Yet does she trust in Him who giveth heed 
When sparrows fall and the young ravens cry. 


And, kneeling with her household, fails she ne’er 
To lead their thoughts in grateful love and praise 
To Him who guards them with a father’s care, 
And keeps their feet from dark and sinful ways. 
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They bless him that their peaceful lot leads far 
From hurtful snares in higher walks that lie, 

And that the dwellers in the valleys are, 
Though all of men unseen, beneath God’s eye. 


Sweet is the Sabbath in that lowly home, 
That ever with its balm of welcome rest, 
And happy interchange of thought, doth come 
With calm refreshing to each weary breast. 
Led by the parent hand, in early youth, 
Up to the courts where saints adore their God, 
They learn, like her, to love the words of truth, 
And tread the pilgrim path she long hath trod. 


Mother ! now thy prayers are answered, 
And the angels round the throne, 

In the courts of heaven, mingle 
Their rejoicing with thine own. 


For the erring one, who wandered 
Far from wisdom’s peaceful ways, 

Hath returned, all broken-hearted, 
And for guidance humbly prays. 


All his sins at last forsaking, 
Life for him begins anew ; 

And his course will be henceforward 
With the noble, wise and true. 


And hereafter, when the anthems 
Of the ransomed hosts arise, 

Thine and his in blesséd union 
Shall reécho through the skies. 


Sux led me first to God ; 
Her words and prayers were my young spirit’s dew 3 
For when she used to leave 
The fireside every eve, 
I knew it was for prayer that she withdrew. 
How oft has the thought 
Of my mourned mother brought 
Peace to my troubled spirit, and new power 
The tempter to repel ! 
Mother, thou knowest well 
That thou hast blessed me since my natal day. 





[To LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS.] 
BESSIE. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


Wuart sight is more delightful than a group of brothers and 
sisters playing together, amusing and interesting each other, 
when they are guided and governed by the law of kindness; 
when they strive to obey the gospel rule, ‘ Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another, in honor preferring one another” ? 

Many of you, dear children, who read these letters, have a 
beloved brother or sister, perhaps you have several, toward 
whom you can fulfil this charming precept. There is nothing 
which more effectually destroys the peace and happiness of a 
family than quarrelling children; brothers and sisters who 
consult only their own happiness, and are not willing to make 
a sacrifice for each other’s good. 

I will relate to you the history of little Bessie, and what she 
accomplished in the family to which she belonged. 

Mr. Palmer lived in a pleasant country town not far from 
Boston. When his youngest child was but a few months old 
his wife died, and the poor children were motherless. An 
aged aunt came to reside in the family, who soon became so 
dotingly fond of the little ones, that, in her eyes, they could 
never do wrong. Sometimes, when the noise was too loud, 
or when Francis, the oldest, had thrown his sister to the floor, 
and Sarah, in return, sprang up and struck him, she would 
say, softly, ‘‘ Don’t, dears! Play pretty, now, and I’ll buy you 
some sugar-plums.” 

But, as they knew this was the extent of her authority, they 
never gave heed to her gentle admonitions. 

When Ellen, the baby, was three years old, Mr. Palmer mar- 
ried again, and the young mother soon found she had under- 
taken an almost hopeless task. She talked with the children ; 
she kindly reproved them for their unkind treatment of each 
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other; but her words were like water spilt upon the. ground. 
The habit of quarrelling only strengthened as they grew older, 
and the mother sighed as she looked forward to their future 
lives. At length she determined to administer chastisement, 
and did so after a very dreadful quarrel between Francis and 
Sarah; but their aunt, who was now extremely childish, took 
their part, and more than undid all the good she hoped to 
accomplish. 

By and by another little sister was added to the family, and 
this one the young mother determined, by the blessing of God, 
should be brought up to live in peace with those around her. 
Every day, when she had washed her darling, and laid her in the 
neat cradle, she lifted up her heart in prayer to God that the 
dear child might in some way be a blessing to her brothers and 
sisters ; and her prayers seemed answered at once, for the rude, 
noisy Francis, and the fretful Sarah, stepped on tiptoe to 
the darkened room of their mother, that they might take a 
peep at the dear treasure it contained. And when, as it began 
to take notice, and would return their caresses by a little story, 
such as babies love to tell, their delight was unbounded. 

Mrs. Palmer was exceedingly pleased at their fondness for 
their sister, and skilfully made it an occasion of reward. She 
soon found that no punishment was so great as being excluded 
from the nursery and care of the baby. 

When Bessie was a year old, she, for the first time, witnessed 
quarrelling between her brother and sisters. She was sitting 
upon the floor, amusing herself with a basket of toys, whei 
they had a sudden falling out, and began to strike each other 
and to scream with all their might. 

Poor little Bessie! She dropped her toys, her lips quivered, 
while she shook from fright, until, at a renewed scream from 
Sarah, she began to cry with such violence, that the whole 
household assembled to learn the cause. She sobbed and cried 
until they feared she would have convulsions, and at length 
fell asleep perfectly exhausted. The frightened children con- 
fessed their quarrelling had been the cause, and Mrs. Palmer 
eagerly embraced the opportunity to point out to them the sin 
as well as the danger of their conduct. She appealed to them, 
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by their love of their dear little sister, to restrain their tempers, 
and try to cultivate love for each other such as they felt for 
the baby. ‘You are each ready,” she added, “to give up 
anything you have, if she holds out her hands for it; and when 
she was sick you walked softly about the house, lest your noise 
should make her worse. Now only think what a happy family 
we should be if you, Francis and Sarah, and you, too, little 
Ellen, should love each other as much as you do Bessie! She 
will soon be old enough to imitate; and if you cannot learn to 
be kind, so as to teach her to be so, I shall have to keep her by 
herself, for I cannot have her learn to be a naughty girl.” 

For many months the children remembered what their 
mother had said, and if suddenly betrayed into speaking rudely 
or unkindly, in the presence of their sister, would glance at her 
to see if she had noticed it. When Bessie began to call them 
by name, and could say little words, they were delighted to 
make her repeat them again and again. When she was little 
more than two years old, Francis was proud to say he had 
taught her to repeat her first sentence. It was this: ‘ Please 
love Bessie.” This the sweet child said over and over again 
to every member of the family circle, and then clapped her 
hands and laughed aloud at the joy she witnessed. ‘There was 
no need for her to say “ Please love Bessie,” for she was dearly 
loved by every member of the family; and even aunt Sally 
confessed that she was ‘‘ the sweetest little thing” she ‘ ever 
set eyes on.”” A few days after Francis came into the room in 
search of a book; Ellen was sitting quietly in her low chair, 
looking at the pictures it contained, when her brother caught 
it roughly out of her hands; Ellen began to cry, but Francis, 
glancing at his darling sister, said, ‘‘ Hush, Ellen, you’ll frighten 
Bessie.”’ 

The little girl grew very red, as if she were going to give a 
loud scream, and then, as her brother ran to soothe her, lisped 
out, ‘Pease love Ellen.” Francis was delighted, and bent 
down to kiss her, forgetting all his haste to read his book. 
But no, the little miss withheld her red lips, and kept pointing 
to Ellen as she repeated “‘ Pease love Ellen;” nor would she 
be satisfied until he called Ellen, kissed her, and gave her the 
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book. Then the little peace-maker danced up and down in 
her glee, and willingly went back to her old tune, “ Pease 
love Bessie.”’ 

The influence of this lovely child was so great that by the 
time she could talk plain, and tell them how very dearly she 
loved them, they had gradually learned to be kind and forbear. 
ing to each other, even as they were to her, and now form one 
of the happiest families that I am acquainted with. Dear chil- 
dren, try to imitate little Bessie, and be kind to one another. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


I wit give you two or three good rules, which may help 
/you to become happier than you would be without knowing 
them; but as to being completely happy, that you can never 
be till you get to heaven. 

The first is, “Try your best to make others happy.” “I 
never was happy,” said a certain king, “till I began to take 
pleasure in the welfare of my people; but, ever since then, in 
the darkest day, I have had sunshine in my heart.” 

My second rule is, ‘‘ Be content with little.” There are many 
good reasons for this rule. We deserve but little; we require 
but little; and “ Better is a little, with the fear of God, than 
great treasures and trouble therewith.” T’wo men determined 
to be rich, but they set about it in different ways; for the one 
strove to raise his means to his desires, while the other did his 
best to bring down his desires to his means. The result was, 
the one who coveted much was always repining, while he who 
desired but little was always contented. 

My third rule is, ‘“‘Look on the sunny side of things.” 
The skipping lamb, the singing lark, and the leaping fish, tell 
us that happiness is not confined to one place. God, in his 
goodness, has spread it abroad on the earth, in the air, and on 
the waters. ‘T'wo aged women lived in the same cottage ; one 
was always fearing a storm, and the other was always looking 
for sunshine. Hardly need I say which it was wore a forbidding 
frown, or which it was whose face was lighted up with joy. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


BY REV. W. WARREN. 


More depends on the teacher than on the text-book. There 
is a greater difference in school-teachers than in almost any 
other class of persons. Some will do more in a single week to 
wake up mind and create euthusiasm in a school, than others 
will do in a whole term. Great care should be taken in the 
selection of teachers. I will give an outline of a “ model 
master.” 

He has mind ; at least respectable talents. There must be 
stock in him; at least, the foundation, the elements of mental 
power. It is mind that awakens mind. Intelligence itself 
teaches,— not the show of it, but the thing itself. Knowledge 
is power; and nowhere more really:so than in the schoolroom. 
It requires thought to kindle thought. Ignorance often hides 
itself in a wilderness of words. Strength of mind lies at the 
foundation of the necessary attributes and qualifications of 
the successful teacher. 

He has a good share of culture. No one can teach clearly 
in the twilight of his own knowledge. He cannot communi- 
cate more definite ideas than he himself possesses. His knowl- 
edge must extend beyond his present necessity and requisitions. 
He needs more than a knowledge of the branches he is ex- 
pected to teach. He must have. some. general information. 
This liberalizes his technical knowledge, and helps him to 
illustrations, and enables him to make pleasing digressions into 
adjacent fields of knowledge. A clear. view of the. subjects 
and sciences taught is indispensable. But, without other 
knowledge, the light the teacher throws upon the studies will 
be something like what our sunlight would be if there. was no, 
atmosplfere to diffuse and reflect it; it would be. all in one 
direction, and there would be: darkness,everywhere else. 

The teacher must have a well-:balaneed mind; his. powers) 
must be proportioned, and his knowledge liberal, for we. teach: 
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by what we are as well as by what we do and say. Sym- 
metry pleases and impresses. The odd, erratic genius should 
not attempt to teach. Eccentric characters, persons of irreg- 
ular and slovenly habits, ought never to set themselves up as 
instructors. Children are fine copyists. They take instinct- 
ively their early tendencies by imitation. Unconscious influ- 
ences and impressions mould them. As in ambrotype the 
exact countenance falls upon the susceptible surface, so the 
teacher is always sitting or standing for his likeness, which he 
leaves not upon metallic, polished surfaces, but upon imperish- 
able tablets. And his pupils are exhibiting him to the world 
unconsciously wherever they go. They are his echo, his imita- 
tors, in some sense. They assume his airs, imitate his gait, 
habits, tones, and very looks. They copy his uncouthness, 
stereotype his oddities, and perpetuate his phrases and blun- 
ders. The teacher, then, is at work when he seems to himself 
to be idle. Unconscious influences emanate from him. Educa- 
tion does not begin with the alphabet, nor end with the science 
or diploma; nor consist mainly in the task of lessons. No; 
character teaches; symmetry teaches; intelligence, politeness, 
interest and kindness have a plastic power. Those who 
attempt to teach should possess mental symmetry and moral 
refinement. 

The teacher must have common sense,— a trait worth more 
in this desert world than even the gem of genius. It is wisdom 
in practice. It teaches us to do right things right. It sees by 
a sort of instinct the propriety and fitness of things; the con- 
nection between cause and effect, means and ends. It is more 
conversant with reality than with romance. It adapts men 
to circumstances, to society, and to duty. It is to the mental 
powers what the hair-spring or regulator is to the watch, taste 
to the musician, or skill to an artist. It is associated, usually, 
with mental balance and symmetry, and sound moral princi- 
ple. ‘The teacher must have a good share of common sense to 
succeed well in his profession. 

The teacher must have an aptness to gain a knowledge of 
human nature. If a play on'words is allowable, I would say 
he must understand human nater. Nature is lovely, and beauti- 
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ful, and inviting ; but “‘ mater” is low and vulgar, deceptive and 
ignorant. Some teachers are well versed in nature, and science, 
and books; but of perverse, crooked, ugly human nature, 
with ‘which they come into contact so largely in the school, 
they are strangely ignorant. They must be able to read boys 
as well as books, and detect, as by a sort of instinct, the springs 
and motives of action. ; 

The teacher must have self-control; this is essential to his 
own character and cultivation, and indispensable to his success 
in controlling others. Without self-control the teacher is like 
a ship in the storm, without helm, driven to and fro, and tost. 
Self-control gives a teacher the respect of his scholars and of 
himself. It gives him authority. It will be natural and legiti- 
mate authority. It will set easy upon him. For the more 
authority one has in his own make, the less he will need to 
assume and exercise in his rules and administration. Author- 
ity is less a natural gift than the result of other cardinal and 
cultivated traits, such as principle, decision of character, inde- 
pendence of mind, dignity, disinterestedness, refinement of 
feeling, and reasonable self-rest. ‘These elements of character 
are commanding and magisterial They give power and 
impression to the whole man; his eye, his step, his voice, and 
all his movements and expressions. Not only an entire com- 
mand of his temper and tongue, but of his knowledge and 
furniture of mind is essential to the model teacher. 

The teacher must have enthusiasm, Apathy is contagious, 
So is zeal. It diffuses itself like fire. The indolent teacher 
lulls his class; the enthusiastic teacher electrifies. Energy 
inspirits and inspires! Energy, like charity, covers a multitude 
of faults; and deservedly. It not only atones for defects, but 
overcomes defects. Rea] enthusiasm without other qualifica- 
tions is better than culture without enthusiasm. Indifference 
in the teacher — and indolence in the school, the certain con-, 
sequence —is the bane of all improvement. Why does not 
the schoolroom present the busy aspect of the work-shop, or 
bee-hive, or the “‘ glow of labor’ presented by the classic Vir- 
gil? The fault lies in the teacher; the mind acts best when it 
is warm and wide awake. It is bent, and wrought, and shaped 
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like the steel when it feels the flame. The dull teacher makes 
a dull school, just as dull preachers make sleepy congregations, 
Enthusiasm must enter into the attributes and composition of 
the successful teacher. Let no one attempt to inspire others 
with the love of knowledge, who is not touched ‘with the same 
inspiration himself. 

The teacher must have a large view of his work. He does 
more than give first lessons in science. He forms principles, 
establishes mind and habit, moulds character and destiny. His 
mind operates among the germs and tendrils of humanity; 
where a touch of the finger makes more impression than a stroke 
of the pruning instrument in later life. No future hand will 
entirely obliterate these first impressions. ‘The child is father 
of the man. More is actually learned in a short time, in child- 
hood, than is learned or unlearned in long years afterwards. 
The teacher will be remembered when he is dead. It may be 
among the happiest of his recollections, in old age, that this 
great man, or ¢hat learned divine, or the other world-renowned 
hero or reformer, was once his pupil; that he taught him the 
alphabet, or gave his thoughts their first:direction in a career 
of usefulness and renown. Let the teacher reflect that he is 
privileged to bend the twig or trellise the osier of some sublime 
genius or world-renowned benefactor. He that works upon the 
stone, or the canvas, may achieve a work of perfection; but 
it is a work that must perish. But none will deny to him, who 
achieves a work that can never die, a rank next to the Creator. 

There is implied, in what has been said above, the necessity 
of high moral qualities in the teacher. His influence is felt 
not less in the moral than in the mental part. And, as the 
production of a pure and noble character is a greater achieve- 
ment and a better fitting for the great future, than of a noble 
intellect without character, it follows that the immortal work 
of the teacher requires as a qualification the purest motives and 
the highest moral rectitude. 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH POOR AND 
THE POOR RICH. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Notwitustanpine the return of their son from school in dis- 
grace, and his unwillingness to apply himself to his studies at 
home, Mr. and Mrs. Buckingham had never passed so gay a 
winter. Parties, balls and card-playing, the theatre, and opera, 
occupied all their evenings, while receiving and paying cere- 
monious calls filled up, for the lady, the greater part of the 
day. In addition to the family carriage which had heretofore 
contented Mrs. Buckingham, she now induced her husband to 
purchase for her exclusive use an expensive phacton. This 
involved the necessity for another coachman and outriders ; 
but Mr. Buckingham made no objection, and at length the lady 
found herself in the condition, to attain which all her énergies 
for years had been bent, namely, leader of the ton. Her say- 
ings and doings were quoted as patterns for her admirers and 
imitators. Her dress, style of living and equipage, the beau 
monde pronounced models of fashion and beauty, and the car- 
riage of the elegant Mrs. Buckingham seen at the door of a 
house immediately stamped the inmates as belonging to the 
first class of society, and they were henceforth treated with 
due consideration. But, now that she was at the very pinna- 
cle of popular favor, was she happy ? 

Let us enter her splendid residence, where taste, art and 
skill have exhausted their resources to make it a fit abode for 
their goddess. It is a bleak, windy day in March, but within 
doors the air is as balmy as June. As we advance into the 
parlors, costly lounges, divans, and easy-chairs, beautiful 
Italian statuary and rare paintings, meet our eye whichever 
way we turn. A cheerful fire is blazing in the open grate, 
and seated in a luxurious chair in front of it is a lady so 
nearly asleep that she does not notice our entrance. Let us 

12 
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take advantage of this, and, seating ourselves in the recess 
formed by the heavy folds of crimson damask draped from the 
back window, listen to what will follow. Presently a little 
girl runs across the hall and enters, passing at once to the side 
of her mother. 

“Mamma, I say, mamma, wake up! Cousin Florence is 
ugly, and won’t let me into her room.” 

‘Phere, child, do go to the nursery; you are the bother of 
my life.” 

“Tsay I won’t! I’m tired of staying all alone with Bessie, 
and cousin Florence is hateful that she won’t let me in.” 

**] dare say you deserve to be shut out,” said Mrs. Buck- 
ingham, impatiently, now thoroughly aroused from her slum- 
ber. ‘What tricks have you been at now, miss, I should like 
to know? I declare it’s enough to wear one’s life out, the way 
you go on.” 

There ’s where I perfectly agree with you, Mrs. Bucking- 
ham,” said Louis, advancing into the room with the air of a 
finished dandy, and, after a low bow, taking a seat near his 
mother. ‘I consider your daughter, ma’am, quite a bore;”’ 
and he complacently stroked the place where his whiskers 
would be if he had any. 

The lady could not restrain a smile, as he imitated the man- 
ner of her most devoted admirer, Lord Esterhall, from London. 
But she immediately responded, 

“ Louis, how can you? There, do go away, and take Lily 
with you. I want to be quiet.” 

“ Presently, mamma, after you have done me a slight favor ;” 
and Louis bowed again the most approved style of London 
lords. 

“Well, what do you want?” she inquired in a voice not as 
soft as it might have been. 

“ Fair lady,” rejoined the youth, sinking on one knee, and 
pressing his lips upon her hand, “bless my ardent affection with 
Bireturn of but a tithe of the love which burns in my heart 
for you, and I will be content.” 

The rouge which covered the lady’s cheek could not con- 
ceal the angry flush which mounted to her brow as she under- 
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stood that her son had overheard a declaration intended only 
for her ear. For one moment shame and vexation kept her 
silent, as, to tell the truth, the original declaration had done; 
but she instantly rallied and said, ‘‘ Nonsense, Louis; that was 
all a joke. Lord Esterhall has a wife at home.” 

“A joke, however,” replied the youth, resuming his natural 
tone and manner, “ which my wife would be a party in but 
once. Yet my memory shall be oblivious of the fact if you 
will advance me a little of the needful.” 

“Again!” she urged, holding up her hands in astonishment. 
“Why, Louis, what have you done with that hundred dollar 
bill I gave you last week ?”’ 

“Gone, ma’am,” he answered, with mock gravity, “ gone to 
meet necessary expenses, and I need another bill of the same 
amount.” 

“Louis, you will kill me with your extravagance. I insist 
upon knowing what you do with so much money.” At this 
moment a violent scream was heard from Lily, who was again 
pounding upon the door of her cousin’s room, and, Mr. Buck- 
ingham entering the parlor, Louis left it after a hasty whisper 
to his mother, that she had better not mention the joke to the 
old man. 

“IT do wish Florence had never taken a fancy to that ugly 
beggar!” exclaimed the lady, irritated by the scream of pas- 
sion from her child. ‘‘ Before that, she used to be fond of Lily, 
and took a great burden off my shoulders.” Her husband 
gazed steadily into the fire, and made no response. 

“T might have known I should have no sympathy from 
you,” added the lady, in a vexed tone. “ You can never. see 
any fault in Florence, and I dare say you think more at this 
moment of that hideous pauper than of your own child.” 

“T was not thinking of either of them,” at length answered 
the gentleman, gravely; “but I certainly am of opinion that 
our daughter would do well to imitate the example of her com- 
panion. I have, however, subjects of far more importance to 
contemplate ;”’ and he heaved a sigh which startled his wife 
from her anger. She continued, therefore, in a more softened, 
though complaining tone: “And there is Louis going on to 
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ruin as-fast as he can go. I don’t see pales will become of 
us all.” 

“Go to ruin with him!’ muttered he between his teeth. 

“Mr. Buckingham, I do wish you would have some consid- 
eration for my nerves,”’ screamed the lady, almost in hysterics. 
“It’s enough to frighten one to death to hear you. I can’t 
think what has changed you so.” 

“ Ahem!’ was the only reply, and the lady, no longer able 
to control her feelings, arose hastily, and putting her embroid- 
ered handkerchief to her eyes, 4 la Buckingham, retired to 
her chamber. 

After she had gone, her husband sat looking into the fire. 
He was indeed changed, for he hardly noticed her absence, 
but seemed revolving some important point. From a genial, 
warm-hearted man, Mr. Buckingham had become moody and 
fretful. Every demand of his wife for money increased his 
irritability to the highest pitch; yet still he insisted that no 
change should be made in the household, and, by his silence, 
encouraged the most lavish expenditure. With regard to his 
son, as they rarely met, except at meals, he seemed wholly 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, the course of dissipation he was 
pursuing. Toward his ward alone his treatment was un- 
changed. He was invariably kind and courteous to her, and 
this kindness extended in some degree to her protégée. At 
least, his conduct towards her was marked by more affection 
than toward Lily, who had formerly been his plaything and pet. 
But, now that he was depressed and careworn with some 
secret anxiety, the caprices of the wilful child annoyed him, 
and he looked with comparative pleasure upon one who was 
uniformly sweet-tempered and quiet. 

After sitting a while, shading his eyes in the deepening 
twilight, and twice sending away the girl who came to light the 
lamps, he at length started from his chair, saying, in an ex- 
cited under tone, ‘That is the only way I can save myself.” 
He paced the long parlor to and fro with uneven steps, occa- 
sionally stopping short, as if the motion interrupted his thoughts, 
and then sank into his seat again. ‘If Hanley were out of 
the way there would be no danger,” he again muttered; “the 
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trouble would be to account for it! He is so clear-headed, k 
couldn’t pull a cap over his eyes, and there would be certain 
disgrace!” and with repeated sighs he seemed to relinquish 
as not feasible the plan he had formed. 

When Mr. Buckingham arose, in obedience to the summons 
to tea, and reluctantly joined his family in the breakfast-room, 
the recording angel unrolled the book of God and wrote therein : 
“ There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing ; there is 
that maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches.” 

In a large front room, on the second floor, at an earlier hour 
of the day, sat Florence Mowbray and her little charge. 
Though the rain beat against the windows, and the prospect 
without was gloomy, yet their faces were bright and happy. 
The countenance of the younger was almost beautiful in its 
eager expectation of pleasure, as she gazed at the nimble fin- 
gers of her benefactress, Florence had promised her pupil a 
large doll when she had advanced in her reading through the first 
primer, and to-day the toilet of Miss Rose was complete, and 
the prize was to be awarded. There beside them was the 
small trunk, in which the young lady’s wardrobe was to be 
kept. Agnes had folded the articles again and again. She 
could not sufficiently admire her new treasure, upon which her 
dear Florence’s skilful hand had been employed for a week. 

‘* Florence, see, I have left the nightgown and nightcap on 
the bed, just as Bessie does mine,” repeated the little girl, for 
the dozenth time. ‘Shall you have it done time enough for 
me to put it to bed, and may Rose sleep with us?” 

Florence raised her eyes for one moment from the work to 
glance at the animated countenance of her little questioner, 
and then answered pleasantly, ‘I don’t know about \sleeping 
three in a bed; but if you will be sure to keep her over your 
side, I will try it for one night.” 

Agnes laughed a low, musical laugh. She was brim full 
of happiness, and when her kind friend had arrayed Miss 
Rose in her neat crimson merino dress and black silk apron, 
with a tiny handkerchief sticking out of the small pocket, the 
enthusiastic child could not contain her joy. ‘‘O! O!” she 
exclaimed, dancing up and down, ‘‘it’s mine! it’s my own! 
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Rose is my own doll!” Not content with kissing again and 
again the bright face which reflected so fully her own happi- 
ness, Agnes repeatedly pressed both the dear hands to her 
lips. 

For some minutes Florence sat watching the manceuvres of 
the child as she caressed the doll; her voice sometimes sink- 
ing into a low lullaby, and then exclaiming in joyful tones, until 
she was startled by a knock at her door. It was Bessie asking 
permission for Lily to come and play with Agnes; and she 
urged her request by saying, ‘I’m just tired out with trying 
to please her. It does my eyes good to see Miss Agnes’ bright 
face. La! Miss Florence, that child is no trouble at all.’ 

The young lady hesitated. She had had abundant expe- 
rience of the difficulty complained of by the sable nurse; but 
Agnes entreated, ‘‘Do, please do, let her come; I want to 
show her my pretty Rose;” and she reluctantly gave her 
consent. 

Lily soon entered, seated herself in Agnes’ chair, and then 
looked about her in a manner that showed she considered her- 
self condescending to be amused by anything her young com- 
panion could show her. 

Florence turned to her writing-desk, and was soon wholly 
absorbed in answering a letter to her absent friend; but her 
attention was suddenly called to what was passing in the room 
by acry of pain from Agnes. 

*Do take your ugly doll, then!” screamed Lily. ‘1 don’t 
think it’s a bit pretty,’ and she threw it violently to the floor. 

The face of Agnes was perfectly crimson with anger at this 
outrage, and she raised her hand to return the blow which had 
caused her to cry; but, meeting a glance of sorrowful reproach 
from her only friend, she covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into a passionate fit of tears. 

Florence quietly arose and rang the bell for Bessie to take 
Lily from the room, knowing, from repeated trials, that she 
could exert no beneficial influence over the child while under 
the excitement of angry passions. 

Lily kicked and screamed when the nurse came, and could 
only be removed by force, when she ran to her mother with 
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the complaint mentioned in the commencement of the chapter. 
The young lady had only time to take the weeping Agnes 
on her lap, with an attempt to soothe her, when Louis entered. 
She did not look up to greet him, as she usually did, but kept 
her eyes bent upon the floor. She did not even cling to Flor- 
ence, when he tried to induce her to come to him, but sat up- 
right and mournful, as if she felt herself unworthy to lay her 
head against the dear breast of her friend. 

‘Why, what is the matter with Beauty ?”’ at length he asked, 
in surprise. ‘‘ She looks as demure as a church-mouse. Have 
you been whipping her, coz?” 

She shook her head, and said, ‘‘ Lily has treated her un- 
kindly.” 

“ But that a’n’t what makes me cry,” sobbed the child, burst- 
ing out afresh. 

“ What is it, my dear?’ asked the young lady, soothingly. 

‘“‘ Because I was so naughty, and I’m afraid God won’t love 
me any more; and I don’t want Jesus to know I was going to 
strike Lily, and write it down in his book! O, dear, dear /” 

Louis looked very sober, and seemed to understand that in 
this case his joking would hardly be proper; so he merely took 
her hand in his, saying, as he patted it, “‘ There, don’t cry so; 
I dare say you didn’t mean any harm,” and then left the room. 

As soon as he was gone, Florence arose and locked the door, 
but not before Lily, in a loud tone, demanded admittance. 

“Please may I ask her to forgive me?” asked the penitent 
child, trying to suppress her sobs. ‘‘ I am sorry I did so.’’ 

Florence gave her consent, and rose to open the door, when 
she perceived a deep scratch the whole length of the child’s 
cheek. ‘‘ How came your cheek scratched so badly?” she 
inquired quickly. 

Agnes’ lip quivered again, but she replied, softly, “ Lily 
would n't let me take Rose, and I wanted to.” 

“So she did it!” continued the young lady, angrily. “She 
ought te be whipped. No, you shall not ask her to forgive 
you! She ought to ask your forgiveness.” 

Lily, not being able to gain admittance, continued to pound 
rudely upon the door, until her mother passed through the hall, 
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and called her nurse to lock her up until she could behave 
better. 

When the noise ceased, Florence drew her chair closer to the 
fire. It was growing dark, and she tried to compose her ruffled 
feelings. She was conscious of speaking impatiently, and was 
dissatisfied with herself, but did not like to confess to the child. 
Come, darling,” she said, when lights had been brought, “ we 
will undress Miss Rosy, and put her to bed. I don’t think she 
will need any supper.” 

Agnes partially arose from her chair, and then sunk back 
again. ‘‘ Will you please,’”’ she whispered, “ put her in the 
drawer for to-night ? I a’n’t good now.” 

Florence sighed at the mournful tone in which this was 
spoken, and something whispered to her, ‘‘ Learn a lesson from 
your child; for out of the mouths of babes and sucklings God 
ordains praise.’’ She quietly raised the doll from the floor, re- 
placed its clothes in the small trunk, and laid it carefully out 
of sight, with a fixed determination to remove from the house 
of her guardian as soon as the weather would permit. ‘Then, 
having bathed the eyes and smoothed the hair of her young 
charge, she led her down to tea. 

It was a silent meal. The hostess was out of sorts, and 
vexed that her husband did not notice it. The host was con- 
tinually falling into fits of abstraction. 'The tender conscience 
of his ward had received a wound, and she was disinclined to 
converse. Louis was serious at the thoughts called up by the 
remark of his favorite Beauty, about God’s book. ‘To divert 
his mind, he occupied himself with helping her to every deli- 
cacy upon the table, at the same time motioning her to eat; but 
she mournfully shook her head. All were relieved when the 
form of sitting together at table was complied with, and they 
could retire to their own apartments. 

Florence resumed her writing until it was time for Agnes to 
go to bed. ‘The child sat in her low chair close to the fire, 
watching the shadows which played upon the carpet, as occa- 
sionally a flame burst up from the Liverpool coal. Once or 
twice she started uneasily, and her lips parted, as if she were 
about to speak, but, remembering that her friend was busily 
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engaged, restrained herself. At length she arose softly, and, 
kneeling by her chair, clasped her hands, while her lips moved 
as if in prayer. 

Florence was not an unmoved spectator of all this, though 
she appeared not to notice it. The tears almost blinded her, 
but, wiping them away, she wrote as follows: ‘Agnes grows 
every day and every hour more dear to me, and I am rewarded 
a hundred fold for all that I have been enabled to do for her. 
She is a tender lamb of the great Shepherd. She goes to him 
with all her griefs and sorrows, as naturally as to a kind par- 
ent. Even now she is kneeling beside me, her hands clasped, 
while the pure devotion which fills her heart renders her up- 
turned face almost angelic. O, how precious are the prayers 
of such a child! I feel stronger, and better able to bear the 
trials and afflictions allotted to all, when I remember how fer- 
vently she implores blessings for me. How much of beauty, 
as well as truth, is there in the sacred words, ‘“ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven”! How much more is she to be envied 
than Lily, to whom nature as well as fortune has been so pro- 
fuse in her gifts; who, as a beauty and an heiress, will be 
caressed and courted, but whose heart is destitute of all that 
is really lovely! My child, though bearing in her countenance 
the marks of six years of poverty and destitution, and who, if 
I should be removed from her, would again be cast forth to 
starve in the streets, literally having no place to lay her head, 
yet carries about with her a gem from the Saviour’s crown, — 
a gem which will shine brighter and brighter forever. I have 
this very evening been learning, or trying to learn, a lesson of 
charity and forgiveness from this little one. Pray for me, dear 
Andrew, that these lessons be not lost upon me, for I confess 
that sometimes I am tried beyond my strength. My situation 
here would be unendurable were it not for Agnes; but, as you 
say, the contrast will be so much the more delightful when we 
have a home of our own. Scarcely a day passes without some 
pleasant imaginings, on the part of Agnes and myself, as to 
where and what that home will be. Already we have planted 
our flower-beds, laid out shady walks, and arranged every arti- 
cle of household furniture. You can hardly realize (because 
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men shut up their thoughts in their own breasts) how delight- 
ful it is to have one to whom I can confide all my joy, sure of 
the fullest interest and sympathy.”’ 

‘Please, dear Florence,” urged Agnes, when, an hour later, 
she came to give her benefactress a good-night kiss, “‘ please to 
let me ask Lily to forgive me! I want her to know how sorry 
I am, and then I can go right to sleep.” 

Florence was in no disposition to resist the appealing look 
and tone of her darling, and, without a word, she threw a 
shawl around the child, arrayed as she was in her night-dress, 
and carried her across the hall to the nursery. Lily was in 
bed, and her cousin, advancing to her side, sat Agnes upon the 
floor. 

“Lily,” plead the child, in a trembling voice, “ will you for- 
give me for wanting to strike you? I am very sorry, and I’ve 
asked God to forgive me.”’ 

“No!” answered Lily, irritated by her punishment. ‘All the 
folks hate me since you came, and treat me just as bad as they 
can; and I wish you would just go away.” 

“Shame! shame! Misse Lily,” exclaimed Bessie, who was 
wiping away her tears at the astonishing request of Agnes. 

Florence was surprised that so unfeeling a reply did not bring 
a burst of tears to the sensitive child, who only turned with a 
grieved expression to her, and said, ‘“‘ Please carry me back now.” 
Bessie sprang forward, took the child in her arms, and placed 
her in bed, then, beckoning her young mistress to the door, she 
whispered mysteriously, “‘I allus said there was something 
powerful strange about that child. I used to think her a ghost, 
but now I know she’s an angel. ‘There a’n’t no human natur’ 
in her, and some day she ’Il just stretch her wings and fly right 
away up to heaven she talks so much about. La.! Misse Flor- 
ence, don’t take on so! Youll be jess as well off as you was 
afore, and ma’be she’ll stay till Mas’r Hanley comes home.”’ 

That night, while all the inmates of No. 7 were locked in 
the arms of slumber, a fire broke out in the next square, which, 
in its fury, threatened to carry all before it. But God had 
heard the infant prayer, 


‘* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Let angels guard my bed,”’ 
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and, perhaps, for the sake of the little suppliant, he changed 
the course of the angry element, and gave vigor and strength 
to the noble army of firemen who were endeavoring to extin- 
guish the flames. 

Blessed child! poor in this world’s goods, but rich in faith. 
Rich indeed, for your ‘‘ angels do always behold the face of 
my Father in heaven.” 


LADIES’ SWEETING. 


WE are permitted to present our readers with a plate of this 
apple in colors, engraved expressly for this work, from a design, 
executed under the critical eye of Mr. Hovey, for his excellent 
Magazine, by whose permission it is transferred to our pages. 
By the judgment of amateurs, it is one of the finest winter 
sweetings in the country. Its external beauty, its delightful 
perfume and rich flavor, and the long period during which it 
continues in perfection, render it a universal favorite. The 
tree is a thrifty grower and a free bearer. ‘The fruit,” says 
Downing, “is large, roundish-ovate, narrowing pretty rapidly 
to the eye. Its skin is very smooth, nearly covered with red in 
the sun, but pale yellowish-green in the shade, with broken 
stripes of pale red. ‘The red is sprinkled with well-marked 
yellowish-gray dots, and covered, when first gathered, with a 
thin, white bloom. There is also generally a faint marbling of 
cloudy white over the red, on the shady side of the fruit, and 
rays of the same around the stalk. Calyx quite small, set in 
a narrow, shallow, plaited basin. Its stalk is half an inch 
long, in a hollow cavity. Its flesh is greenish-white, exceed- 
ingly tender, juicy, and crisp, with a delicious, sprightly, agree- 
ably perfumed flavor. It keeps without shrivelling or losing 
its flavor till May.’’ At the date of this issue it is in perfection ; 
and we advise any of our readers not familiar with it to obtain 
a specimen from the market, and test for themselves the accu- 
racy of this description, which corresponds substantially with 
that given by Mr. Hovey and other writers. 
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USEFUL REPROOF. 
BY REV. WILLIAM BATES, 


One of the ways of exerting a good influence is through 
advice, warning, reproof. ‘This may not be the most efficient 
method, for the very reason that it is one of the easiest. It is 
often not so difficult to tell what ought to be done as to act- 
ually do it. It is vastly easier to reprove a child for manifest- 
ing a bad temper, than to show him an example of self-control 
and forgiveness. In reference to almost any good work there 
are multitudes more to say go, rather thancome. Many parents 
will reprove their children for faults of which they are them- 
selves guilty. It is not difficult ¢o ¢el/ children to be good; but 
to show them how to be, to give them a living pattern, to illus- 
trate in daily life the excellence of the virtue that is opposed to 
the fault reproved,— this is labor, hard work. Much whole- 
some truth may be spoken in anger, or in an impatient, censo- 
rious mood, to children or to pupils. But to speak in this way 
is to make the truth uttered as hateful and repulsive as the 
temper in which it is uttered. Such arrows leave poisoned 
barbs behind. 'Taunts and jeers, denunciatory censure and 
malignant wit, are not instruments of good. Instead of receiv- 
ing the real truth, coming to you in such a garb, you place 
yourself in an attitude of defence to repel the anger and 
maliciousness which enshroud it. This is true in society as 
well as in the family. An arrogant, dictatorial, denunciatory 
manner, in those who. aspire to be reformers, arouses worse 
passions than it would correct, and does more harm than good 
to the cause of temperance, liberty and righteousness. 

To administer reproof rightly is a difficult, delicate duty. 
You must first aim to be free yourself from the fault for which 
you warn and rebuke others. Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone. In vain is it for a profane man to upbraid the 
swearer ; for an avaricious man to rebuke the miser; for a 
tyrant to denounce the oppressor; for a censorious man to 
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reprove the uncharitable reproacher. No good result will follow 
from a passionate man’s lecture on self-government, or from a 
brutal, ferocious man’s commendation of tenderness. Satan can 
never do good by chiding sin, or by pronouncing eulogiums 
upon virtue. 

Whoever would employ reproof as a means of good, must not 
be noted for the very sin he sternly denounces. Yet it is too 
apt to be true that men do reprimand others for the self-same 
faults for which they are most distinguished. Consistency is a 
jewel; self-knowledge a rare attainment. Few see themselves 
as others see them. 

If we would hope to produce good results by our reproofs, 
we must also watch for those favorable times when our words 
will be regarded ; we must make it appear in our manner that 
our object is not to show our wit, nor to vent our anger, nor to 
gratify our envy. But it must be made evident that fidelity to 
our own conscience impels us and the good of the one we cen- 
sure leads us to utter the rebuke. 


SWEET REPROOF. 
FROM MIDDLETON. 


PrituEe, forgive me ; 
I did but chide in jest ; the best loves use it ; 
Sometimes it sets an edge upon affection. 
When we invite our best friends to a feast, 
*T is not all sweetmeats that we set before them ; 
There ’s somewhat sharp and salt, both to whet appetite 
And make them taste their wine well ; so, methinks, 
After a friendly, sharp and savory chiding, 
A kiss tastes wonderous well, and full o’ the grape. 


Few mercies call for more thankfulness than a friend safe in 
Heaven. — Hamitton. 


*¢ Where that innumerable throng 
Of saints’ and angels’ mingled song ; 
Think what a Sabbath there shall be — 
That Sabbath of Eternity.’’ 
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ANCIENT ETHIOPIA. 


SELECTED. 


Scripture and the classical writers concur in attributing to 
the Ethiopians, a people situated at the sources of the Nile, 
and on the territory which forms the modern Abyssinia, the 
precedence, in the order of time, over all other civilized nations. 
Between this people and that which at the same time occupied 
the peninsula now called Hindostan, there was probably much 
communication, as appears from the similarity of their monu- 
ments, and some other circumstances ; but, as the period when 
they both flourished lies beyond the domain of history, we 
have no means of deciding with certainty which was a colony 
from the other. As far as the accounts carry us, the priority 
belongs to Ethiopia. The history of this nation is almost 
wholly concealed in the night of ages; and we know but little 
of their great power, wealth and luxury, and the point from 
which they diffused themselves over all the neighboring regions. 
From this remote quarter, civilization descended the Nile into 
Egypt, and was carried over the Red Sea into Arabia, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia. Babylon and Nineveh are represented in 
Scripture as colonies of Ethiopia. Phcenecia, which included 
Tyre, and, of course, Carthage, which was a colony of the 
latter city, sprung from the same stock. _In short, the whole 
north of Africa and south-west of Asia, the whole vast extent 
of territory which stretches from the straits of Gibraltar to 
the Ganges, was peopled by a family of kindred nations, of 
which Ethiopia was the parent, and Egypt the most prominent 
member. 

Egypt is, undoubtedly, one of the most remarkable nations 
that have ever flourished; and has, indeed, lately been pro- 
nounced, by a powerful British writer, decidedly the most 
remarkable of all. Her history, like that of Ethiopia, is nearly 
unknown in its details ; but there is evidence enough remaining 
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of the power, wealth, and high civilization which distinguished 
her at the period of her greatest prosperity. In proof of this, 
we need only mention the Pyramids, and the ruins of cities 
and temples that cover the banks of the Nile; monuments that 
are so far from having been equalled or surpassed at any subse- 
quent period, that we can even now hardly form an idea of 
the possibility of their construction. These magnificent ruins 
are, however, by no means, the only records of the glory of 
Egypt. ‘The text of Scripture, the works of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, are filled with descriptions of her wonders, admi- 
ration of her wisdom, wealth, and luxury, and terrors of her 
power. The height of prosperity which she had attained as a 
nation is the best proof that we could have of the excellence of 
her political constitution; while it appears, from the paintings 
and utensils found among the ruins of her cities, that the practi- 
cal arts of life were carried by her to nearly the same degree 
of perfection as with us. 

By the side of Egypt, and on the foreground of the same 
historical picture, Babylon figures with hardly less magnifi- 
cence. ‘The Greek writers, particularly Herodotus, have ex- 
hausted their eloquence in describing her splendid monuments ; 
and the details he gives us are of so extraordinary a character 
that they have been regarded by some writers as fabulous; 
although from the well-attested veracity of the Father of His- 
tory, as to every point that came within his own knowledge, 
there is little doubt of their correctness. Egypt and the kin- 
dred nations around her were, in short, the civilized world of 
that primeval day. ‘There it was that the generous and stir- 
ring spirits of the time, Pythagoras, Homer, Solon, Herodotus, 
Plato, and the rest, made their noble journeys of intellectual 
and moral discovery, as ours now make them in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. The great lawgiver of the Jews 
was prepared for his divine mission by a course of instruction 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. The colonies that gave 
the impulse to improvement in Greece, the founders of Argos, 
Athens, Thebes, and Delphi, came from Egypt or her colonies, 
and for centuries afterwards their descendants constantly re- 
turned thither, as to the source and centre of civilization. 
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Such was the height to which improvement attained in 
Africa; and it may serve to moderate the pride we are apt to 
feel in the supposed superiority of the white race, to which we 
belong, over every other, to recollect that the whole civilized 
world of this early period was inhabited by men of a color 
which, in this country, we hardly venture to call by its proper 
name in connection with the human species, —in short, by 
blacks. Ethiopia and Egypt, India, Babylon and Nineveh, 
Tyre and Carthage, are all represented by the Greek writers 
as peopled in their time by men of this color. The Egyptians, 
. in particular, are described by Herodotus as blacks with woolly 
hair. Some modern writers have, it is true, attempted to dis- 
yute the positive assertion of Herodotus on this subject. 

We may add, that, at this time, there was no prejudice 
entertained by the Europeans against the color of the African 
race. The early Greeks appear, on the contrary, —as was 
natural enough, considering that the blacks had the advantage 
of them in power and civilization, —to have regarded the 
latter not merely as their equals, but as a superior variety of 
the species, — superior to themselves, not only in wisdom and 
virtue, but, what may seem to be much more remarkable, in 
outward appearance. The Ethiopians, says Herodotus, excel 
all other nations in longevity, stature, and personal beauty. 

The black prince, Memnon, probably the king of Egypt who 
served in the Trojan army at the siege of Troy, is uniformly 
spoken of, by the Greek and Latin poets, as a person of extraor- 
dinary beauty, and is denominated the son of Aurora, or the 
morning. ‘There are, in short, no traces to be found of any 
prejudice against the color of the blacks, like that which has 
grown up in modern times, and which is, in fact, much stronger 
in this country than in Europe. It is, obviously, the result of 
the relative condition of the two races. We hate and despise 
the blacks because we have deeply and shamefully injured 
them. ‘The prejudice against them proves, not that they are 
naturally inferior to us, but that we, in our treatment of them, 
are inferior to ourselves. 
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Gritor’s Miscellany. 


BIBLICAL NOTES. 


MatrHew 5:9. “ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 


L1ixE the other beatitudes, this consists of an affirmation and a 
promise, of a precept and a motive enforcing obedience to it ;and 
the proffered good corresponds with the virtue to be cultivated, or 
the service to be performed. Mourners are to find comfort; those 
who earnestly desire righteousness are to be filled with it; such as 
exercise mercy are to have it returned to them in good measure ; and 
the pure in heart are to be blessed with the vision of God and the 
discernment of divine things for which it particularly qualifies them. 
So peace-makers are to be denominated in a peculiar sense ‘*‘ the 
children of God” who is the chief of pacificators. 

Man’s original state was one of peace. He was formed in the 


. image of his Creator, who is “the God of peace.” His impulses, 


dispositions and desires were in perfect harmony with ‘the principles 
of the Divine government; and he himself enjoyed happy commu- 
nion with God ; he was like Him, his child and heir. 

But sin disturbed this harmony, spoiled this image and produced 
war. Whether all the hostilities of animals, all the enemies of the’ 
vegetable kingdom commenced with the fall, or were aggravated and 
multiplied by it, we need not here inquire, since he whom God 
inaugurated creation’s lord is the special subject of these words of 
Christ, — he whom the Bible elsewhere calls ‘‘ an enemy of God by 
wicked works.” He is an enemy to himself, his passions warring 
against his reason and better judgment, and bringing him into cap- 
tivity to sin anddeath. THe is out of his native element, out of his 
proper relation to God and the divine government. As he lost his 
original, pacific character by a conversion from holiness to sin, so he 
must regain it and become in the noblest sense a peace-maker by a 
reconversion, by a return to his primitive condition. 
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Such is God’s account of the loss and of the restoration of peace. 
** From whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they 
not hence, even of your lusts that war in your members?” We 
must have peace, before we can pour the oil of this grace on the 
turbid waters of strife ; and we obtain it through the redemption of 
Christ who came to publish it, to unite the divided, and to reconcile 
offending men to an offended God. He sent his Spirit to produce 
it. The fruits of “ the Spirit are love, joy, peace.’ The system of 
grace is called “ the gospel of peace ;” and those who embrace it are 
pacificators by a spiritual hirth-right, and by profession. The mis- 
sion of the church is a mission of peace. In this respect, Chris- 
tianity differs from Judaism. The Levitical church advanced by war 
and conquest. To her, Jehovah revealed himself as a righteous 
governor, a mighty conqueror ; but to the Christian church, as “ the 
God of peace.” The advent of the Son of God was announced in 
these emphatic words, “ peace on earth.” 

But from this revelation of God, this mission of his Son and the 
genius of his gospel, it can not be fairly inferred that Christians will 
never, ought never to, engage in resistance and war ; for their Divine 
Master waged war with the market-men and brokers in the temple, 
and with whip in hand drove them out, saying “‘make not my 
Father’s house an house of merchandize.” To the soldiers, who 
came to inquire what they should do to be saved, he said, “* be con- 
tent with your wages ;’’ if you have enlisted in the army and bound 
yourselves by an oath to defend your country for a stipulated sum, 
utter no complaint because more is not given you. But if military 
service had been in itself sinful, inconsistent with the character of a 
Christian, and with the nature of the gospel, why did he not direct 
them to lay down their arms and quit the service? Self-defence is 
instinctive, and involves the right of national defence, and of course 
of maintaining an army and a navy and of enlistment therein. 
Christians, then, may be soldiers or marines; but whatever their 
vocation, they must be peace-makers ; and they wi/l be in proportion 
as they imbibe the true spirit of their Master, a spirit free from 
needless contention and strife, and from a sickly sentimentalism. and 
pusillanimity, a spirit which, like aromatics that diffuse sweet odors 
around them, exerts its power upon all who come within the sphere 
of its influence. 

All in whom this spirit dwells, all who are governed by it and 
manifest it, are thereby recognized as “ the children of God.” They 
are his by a regeneration, by a new birth, his in heart and life, one 
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with him in nature and spirit; and as he is “the God of peace,” so 
they are peace-makers. The relation is mutual; if they are his 
children, he is their Father ; and the privileges of the relationship 
are numerous and great. They are partakers of his nature (2 Pet. 
1: 4) spiritually homogeneous with him, sons and daughters of 
peace, because their Father is the God of peace, the seed royal of 
heaven (1 Jn. 8:9.) They are called after their Divine Master, 
Christians, a name before which all denominational appellatives, all 
titles of nobility and honor sink into insignificance, a derivation from 
His name before whom exery knee should bow, and unto whom 
every tongue should confess. From him, they receive the spirit of 
adoption whereby they cry “ Abba, Father;” “and if children”’ 
(so runs the logic of his love), “then heirs, heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ.” And their inheritance is unutterably rich, incor- 
ruptible and eternal. It is principally future, a treasure laid up, an 
exceeding weight of glory in reserve; yet they have glimpses and © 
foretastes of it in this world. They behold it from Pisgah; they 
taste it in the clusters of Eshcol. Here below, others take knowledge 
of them that they have been with Christ; but their names are regis- 
tered on high, and then when the books shall be opened their hea- 
venly Father will own them and welcome them home. There their 
peace shall be as a river, and their righteousness as the waves of the 
sea. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


FOREIGN. 


The monthly record in our last number chronioled events to the 
tenth of February; that in the present, to the tenth of March. We 
have space for only a brief summary. The Pacific steamer has not 
been heard from at the last of these dates, and the most serious ap- 
prehensions were entertained respecting her fate, especially as other 
vessels, crossing the Atlantic about the same period or more recent- 
ly, encountered storms and vast fields of ice. We can imagine no 
more terrific form of death than that occasioned by the foundering of 
a steamship at sea, from the suddenness of the shock, and from the 
impossibility of escaping the fire, the steam and the water. 

The Peace Conference which consists of Baron Brunow and Count 
Orloff as the Russian Plenipotentiaries, assisted by Messrs. Titoff and 
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Fenton. Lord Clarendon represents England; Marquis Dazeglio, 
Sardinia ; Count Buol, Austria; M, Walewski, France; Dervish 
: Pasha, Turkey; was to meet in Paris in the latter part of February. 
Prussia refused her assent to the conditions prescribed to her by the 
allies for admission into the Congress, and was therefore excluded, 
but will have an opportunity to affix her signature to the fimal deed 
of settlement. May this conference frame a treaty of peace and thus 
terminate this bloody war! 

The War of the Crimea-awaits the issue of the Peace Conference. 
If it shall be resumed, it is presumed that it will be modified, and 
possibly the scene of action changec. Before the cessation of hos- 
ilities the last of the docks at Sebastopol had been blown up, and 
fort Nicholas destroyed. Several English regiments were at Jast ad- 
vices making preparation to return home. 

The latest advices from California report the naik felt there of a 
very destructive earthquake at Jeddo, in Japan. 


DOMESTIC, 


The Kanzas difficulties are likely to be discussed on the floor of 
the Senate of the United States, having been introduced there by a 
memorial of her cijizens, presented by Hon. Lewis Cass, and pray- 
ing that branch of the national legislature to investigate the recent 
disturbances within her territorial limits. The President has issued 
a second proclamation, enjoining peace upon her citizens, and forbid- 
ing the inhabitants of all parts of the country to interfere with 
them. 

The Railroads terminating in this city, have quite generally struck 
for a higher rate of tariff; and this has led to an investigation of the 
causes of the depreciation of stock invested in them, and has, in 
some imstances, produced a disaffection in the minds of persons liv- 
ing near them. The stockholders are entitled to a fair income from 
their investments, but whether that may not be secured at the pre- 
vious low rates, by ‘a proper reduction of the number of trains and 
of other expenses, is a question requiring the gravest consideration. 
One thing is certain, if the burden of higher rates is found on thorough 
examination, to be unfair and oppressive, the popular sovereignty 
will not endure it, but will find relief either hy the legislature or by 
other modes of conveyance. 

The Mormons in Utah, it appears from official documents, received 
recruits by immigration alone, during last year to the amount of four 
thousand, mostly from England, a country from which many had pre- 
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viously arrived. Indeed, one of her journals acknowledges that this 
fanaticism is a product of English soil. 


Washington's Birth day was this year very generally celebrated 
in our larger cities and towns, and the occasional cry of disunion 
leads us to hope its suitable observance may promote the growth of 
patriotism, and put this clamor, whether from the South or from the 
North, to silence. In this city business was very generally suspend- 
ed, a salute was fired, and an oration was prononnced by Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett. 


The Special Meeting of A. B. C. F. Mission called to hear the 
report of the Prudential Committee to the missions in India, result- 
ed in the appointment of a large committee of the Board to examine 
and report at the next annual meeting on the whole subject. What- 
ever doubts may have been entertained by any as to the expediency 
or the inexpediency of the Prudential Committee’s appointment of 
such a delegation without the special action of the Board, and with- 
out any general conference with the patrons of that body, or as to 
the abillty or inability of the missionaries themselves in that field and 
in every other, to settle the policy best adapted to the promotion of 
Christianity in thelr own locality, there surely can be none as to the 
propriety of the reference made of the subject. As we shall be ob- 
liged to refer to it again, we defer, for the present, many suggestions 
which we should otherwise offer, intending to keep our readéts ad- 
vised as to this and every other department of benevolent enterprise. 

England and the United States. We hear much about a misun- 
derstanding between these two nations respecting the rights of the 
first in Central America, also about warlike preparations on the part 
of each. England orders troops to Canada. But is there not anoth- 
er reason for this? Her large drafts for the war inthe Crimea had 
not only reduced, but nearly destroyed, her standing army in her 
American provinces. It needs recruiting. But our own govern- 
ment, it is said, have ordered ten steam frigates constructed. This 
fagt should not be regarded as a preparation for a war with the 
mother country. We needed an increase of our naval force as the 
secretary of that department has abundantly shown. We believe 
the rumors of a war with England, first circulated by the London 
Times, are a false alarm. They may help to sell newspapers, to sup- 
ply topics of conversation on exchange, and to alter somewhat the 
price of stocks and merchandise, but these are the chief good or evil 
which we anticipate from them. The panic is already passing away. 








GRAFTING. 


BY L. E. B., nN. j- 


eee 


Just now, when the grafting season is at hand, some experi- 
mental and theoretical hints in regard to that important opera- 
tion may be useful. I shall be brief, so as to fill only a small 
- corner in this valuable monthly. 

Firstly: The grafts should be cut so as to be behind the 
stock in vegetation. I have seen shrivelled, half-dry grafts 
succeed wonderfully ; the sap of the stock, when in operation, 
takes hold readily of the graft and fills up the vessels eagerly, 
perhaps better than when a graft is too fresh. 

My numerous correspondents in Europe state some deterior- 
ation in fine varities, which I cannot account for, unless it be 
founded on my theory, that to have a fair reproduction of a 
tree and its fruit, the scions should contain all the elaborated, 
ripened elements or saps of the bearing tree; grafts, therefore, 
if it can be helped should never be taken from young, very 
thrifty trees, these themselves being the offsprings of luxuriant 
watery shoots. No wonder that the mature saps, required for 
the completion of the fruits, are not to be found in such re- 
peated overhauling without any maturation. My proof is, 
that the original trees, Callebasse de Tougard, Fondante de 
Noel, &c., continue to grow as fine and rich fruit as ever, while 
the nursery trees yield only, if not worthless, at least very im- 
perfect fruit. Will these young trees attain the same mp- 
turity as the original seedling in the course of years? That’s 
a question ; take, at all events, the grafts of mature trees if 
you can get them. 

Here is a receipt for grafting wax, which was given to me 
by the celebrated Dr. Bretonneau, of Tours. It has been found 
answering all expectations as far south as Delaware ; it is on 
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trial in Georgia, and I have no doubt but it will answer there 
as well as here. 


10 parts of rosin (purified) or cleared. 
8 “fine red, yellow, or brown ochre, 
thoroughly ground, &c. 
8 “«  stearine ; wax will do, but stearine 
is best. 


Melt slowly over a gentle fire; mix well by stirring con- 
stantly ; add no tallow, oil nor grease, and apply with a brush. 
I use a flat brush, set in tin. In warming for use, don’t let the 
hair of the brush touch the bottom of the kettle. 


[We are happy to insert this article from one of the most 
distinguished European fruit-growers, a gentleman of large 
means, rare acquisitions and ripe experience. His views are 
entitled to the highest consideration of American pomologists. 
We expect that our pages will be enriched by the occasional 
productions of his pen. ] 


SPRING FASHIONS. 


From “ The Beau Monde” we select the following chaste and beautiful styles 
of the costumes of the season for children. 


Nos. 1 and 2, are exquisite little dresses. ‘The “ Rachel” is of fine white 
merino; the short full shirt is decorated by a band of pink plush, edged on 
either side by a variegated chenille heading. The body is low in the neck, and 
is fitted to the figure by groups of fine plaits, which give the necessary fulness 


to the pretty é 6 ome basquiney with which the waist 1s ornamented ; each plait 
is ornamented by a row of chenille which terminates in a rich pattern of braid- 
work in the form of a flower. A wide band of plush edged with chenille, 
forms a pretty trimming to the basquine, which is a trifle longer than those 
worn last season. A fancy trimming formed of chenille, arranged in diamond 
form, ornaments the front of the waist ; each crossing of the chenille is defined 
by a small steel button, while the bottom is finished by a short bodice of pink 
plush, edged with chenille. The short sleeves form points like the basque, and 
are arranged in three large box plaits, enriched by chenille trimming, and bor- 
dered with pink blush. The undersleeves consist of a double row of Valen- 
ciennes lace interspersed with tiny bows of rose-colored ribbon. 

The “ Grecian,” is equally pretty. The material is scarlet French merino. 
The short skirt is enriched by a broad band of snow white er edged with 
narrow chenille, in a variety of bright colors, About an inch above this plush 
border, is placed a delicate pattern of braiding in white silk. The body is low 
in the on the front closed with small steel buttons, and ornamented by 
narrow bands of plush graduating to the waist. A polka jacket with open 
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fronts, forms an additional ornament ; it terminates in points in front, anu is 
edged by narrow bands of plush, encircled by a delicate pattern of braiding 
es flowers, at each point,” The short sleeves are formed of a succession 


of half-circles overlapping each other. A narrow border of plush adorns the 
edge; a knot and streamers of wide ribbon forms a finish to the shoulders; 
undersleeves of pointed cambric needlework ; an embroidered underskirt ap- 
pears underneath the dress. 

No. 3 is a charming dress for a boy of five years, consisting of a blouse of 
dark green French merino, The waist is plain in the back, the front orna- 
mented by lappets, which commence at the shoulders, and slope gently back to 
the arms, terminating in a point just below the line of the waist ; small black 
buttons and loops form a trimming to the front. The short skirt is laid on in 
full box plaits, the edge enriched like the lappets, with a single row of inch 
wide black velvet. The flowing sleeves are bordered with velvet and looped 
up with a black cord and button, A collar formed of a rich open band and 
frill of muslin guipure forms a pretty finish to the neck. The pants are of 
light tau-colored merino, descending just below the knee : the bottom finished 
in deep button scollops, enriched by a vine of embroidery, which ascends to 
the waist; the sides are overlapped and adorned with three gilt buttons. 


White merino stockings and boots of glazed leather complete the costume of 
this interesting young gentleman. 
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(3) 

No, 4 is an —_ style of Neapolitan bonnet. The texture is incompara- 
bly pure and light. A delicate border of straw grape leaves encircles the 
front, giving it a novel and beautiful appearance. 

No. 5 is a rich style of spring mantilla. The material is a heavy black silk 
of the finest possible texture. ‘The form is scarf-shaped, rather deeper than 
usual behind, with square tabs of moderate length. The body of the mantilla 
is one mass of embroidery. A border of reversed points, done in chenille, 
surrounds the entire garment, each point being filled with a delicate-pattern of 
spray. The space between these points is divided into equal parts, and en- 
riched by branches of spray set closely together. The bottom of the garment 
is bordered with two flounces, each one a quarter of a yard in depth. The 
apps one is finished at the arm. The lower one extends round the tabs. 
The edge is bordered with four rows of narrow silk fringe, mingled with che- 
nille. A row of the narrow fringe forms a heading to the flounce, Which is 
laid on in full box plaits. 

We may here describe a dress suitable for morning visits.—Robe of laurel 
green silk. The skirt has three broad flounces, edged with trimming of a 
unique and novel description. It consists of squares formed of black velvet 
and lace. disposed at equal intervals along the edge of the flounces. The cor- 
sage is high, and fastened up to the throat with ornamental buttons of black 
velvet and green silk. The basque and the bretelles are finished with narrow 
rows of black velvet and lace edging. The sleeves are formed of two deep 
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frills, gathered in large quilled plaits. At the top of the lower frill, and im 
front of the arm, there is a bow and ends of green silk. The upper frill 18 

laced at a little distance below the arm-hole. The collar is of Valencienne’ 
ace, and the under-sleeves of two broad frills of the same. On one arm a 
snake bracelet, made of garnet beads, and on the other a bracelet of gold and 
enamel. Bonnet of violet color imperial velvet, with a fall of black blonde, 
sewed to the edge and turned back. ‘The bavolet of velvet is covered by a 
fall of black blonde. On one side of the bonnet a small plume of violet-color 
feathers, and on the other side a bow of velvet and blonde. Under-trimming, 
convolvulvs made of cerise velvet. In the carriage, a cloak of black velvet, or 
a large cashmere shawl may be worn. 

An elegant promenade or carriage costume, consists of a dress of violet 
color brocatelle, flowered with black. The corsage is high to the throat, and 
fastened by a row of fancy buttons, made of pearl, encircled by cut steel. 
The sleeves are slit open both at the back and front of the arm, and the open- 
ings are confined by straps of violet velvet. ‘The undersleeves consist of wide 
puffs of niuslin, ornamented with needlework, and confined at the wrists by 
worked bands: the collar is also of worked muslin. The cloak is of grey 
cloth, trimmed with rows of black velvet. It has arm-holes, and a large pele- 
rine, partially covering the arms, serves the purpose of sleeves. Bonnet of 
black velvet, trimmed with black lace, and on one side a small plume of 
feathers. Under-trimming, a white blonde cap, with geranium leaves inter- 
mingled with berries of the service tree. Tan-color kid gloves. Bracelets of 
hair and gold. 

As, however, a great variety of dresses and other articles adapted for chil- 
dren’s attire are in course of preparation at the present season, we may select 
a few of the newest for description. A dress of grey poplin destined for a 
little girl of eight or ten years of age, is trimmed with two bands of velvet 
placed transversely, These bands are figured with a chequered pattern in 
cerise, green, and black, upon a grey ground. The corsage of the, dress is 
high, and buttoned close up to the throat. The sleeves, fitting close to the 
arms at the top, are edged with two deep frills, which descend to the middle 
of the fore-arm. ‘The frills are edged with bands of chequered velvet. Bre- 
telles of the game velvet ornament the corsage. The collar and under-sleeves 
are of worked muslin, the latter consisting of one large puff fastened on a 
band at the wrist. The bonnet worn with this dress in out-door costume con- 
sists of pink therry velvet, covered with rows of narrow black velvet, which, 
crossing each other, form lozenge-shaped spaces, On one side are loops and 
flowing ends of velvet. The cloak is of black velvet. Another little girl's 
dress is composed of a skirt of brown silk and a jacket-corsage of royal blue 
velvet, The silk skirt is trimmed with two flounces edged with narrow satin 
stripes, and the jacket is trimmed round the lower edge, at the ends of the 
sleeves, and in the front with a broad band of quilted satin. Collar of worked 
musjin; under-sleeves of the same, formed of a puff set on a wrist-band. 
Trousers edged with needle-work. Boots of black morocco, with . brown ~~ 
The bonnet is of black velvet, and two long ends of velvét ribbon fixed under 
the curtain flow over the shoulders, and hang down as low as the waist. Man- 
telet of silk or velvet. A superior style of costume for a little boy of four 
years old may consist of a blouse of violet color velvet, trimmed with braid 
and passementerie buttons of the same tint. A square turning-down collar 
and under-sleeves in puffs, A small round cap, composed of black velvet, and 
trimmed with black ostrich feathers. Under the brim, and at each ear, a To- 
sette of pink ribbon. For boys between four and five, a blouse of merino, 
trimmed with velvet or braid, forms a suitable dress, with the addition of white 
trousers, edged with needlework, a turning-down collar, and shirt-sleeves of 
lawn, closed by a band at the wrists. Boots tipped with black or bronzed, 
leather. With the above may be worn, out of doors, a cloth cloak or paletot 
with a deep cape, and a felt hat. 
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DOM#STIC RELATIONS. 


FAmMILy.—How beautifully has it been asked by an eminent writer: “Is 
there to be found a gift of heaven more precious, mcre worthy of the most “ 
ardent gratitude, than that of possessing*a family, a home, where, virtues, 
kindness, and enjoyments are every day guests, where the heart and the eye 
sun themselves in world of love, where thoughts are lively and enlightened, 
where friends, not only by words but by actions say to each other, “Thy joy, 
thy sorrow, thy hope, thy prayer is mine ?” 


Wire.—A pleasant, cheerful wife isa rainbow set in the sky, when her hus- 
band’s mind is tossed with storms and tempests; but a dissatisfied and fretful 
wife in the hour of trouble is like one of those fiends who delight to torture 
lost spirits. ' 


HovusenoLp Manners.—We sometimes meet with men who seem to think 
that any indulgence in an affectionate feeling is a weakness. They will return 
from a journey and meet their families with a distant dignity, and move among 
their children with the cold and lofty splendor of an ieberg, surrounded by its 
fragments. ‘There is hardly a more unnatural sight on earth than one of these 
families without a heart. A father had better extinguish a boy’s eyes than 
take away his heart. Who that has experienced the joys of friendship, and 
affection, would not rather lose all that is beautiful in nature’s scenery, than to 
be robbed of the hidden treasures of his heart? Cherish, then, your heart’s 
best affection. Indulge in the warm and gushing emotions of filial, parental, 
and fraternal love. ‘Think it not a weakness, Godis love. Love God, every- 
body, and everything that is lovely. ‘Teach your children to love ; to love the 
rose, the robin ; to love their parents; to love their God. Let it be studied 
objects of their domestic culture, to give them warm hearts, ardent affections, 
Bind your ‘amily together by those strong chords. You cannot make them 
= an Religion is love; love to God, to man.—Dr, Hall's Medical 

ournal, 


GEMS AND APHORISMS. 


No books are so plain as the lives of men; no characters so legible as their 
moral conduct.—Fuller, 


WHAT a mercy it is that no one ever sincerely desires to know the state of 
his own soul in vain! Inthe pursuit of all other knowledge our motives may 
be too arrogant and selfish to be gratified ; but in this, the rind the research, 
the more we are humbled, and consequently the better prepared to receive the 
desired instruction.— Dillwyn. 


Giory follows afflictions, not as the - follows night, but as the sprin 
follows winter. Winter prepares the earth for spring, and afflictions, sancti- 
fied, prepare the soul for glory. 


THERE are 8,766 hours in the year, we can use of these, at least, 5,000- 
What a treasure for a man of energy? Life is the seed time of eternity. 


To distinguish vice from virtue, we have only to look at their respective 
workings and results, Pride, anger, vengeance, gourmandise, leave all a bitter 
taste and endless regrets, after their cravings have been satisfied. 
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INCIDENT AND HUMOR, 


Tue MISTAKEN Critics —A gentleman had.a portrait painted, and wished 
to get the opinions of his friends, as to its correctness. “This cannot be your 
portrait,” said one, “ it bears no resemblance to you, whatever. ‘The painter is 
an ignorant fellow, he has painted you dark, while you are very fair.” 

“It represents you old and ugly,” said another, “and without flattery, you 
are young, end good looking.” “ ‘The eyes are too small,” said a third; “ the 
portrait must be retouched.” 

The painter, finding it useless to attempt to convince them that it was well 
done, paints another, and succeeds to his own perfect satisfaction. But he is 
again disappointed, for the friends condemned it sans ceremonie. “ Very well, 
gentlemen,” said the painter, “ you shall be satisfied. I pledge myself to paint 
a picture that shall please you, or I will paint no more. Come to-morrow, 
and you shall see.” 

The connoisseurs departed, and the painter said to the gentleman, “ your 
friends are a crowd of ignorant critics, If you desire I will prove it to you. 
I will remove the head of the portrait, and you shall put yours in its place.” 
“Very well,” said the gentleman, “I consent.” 

On the next day, the — of wiseacres assembled, to inspect the portrait. 
It was shown to them in a dark corner and at a little distance. 

“ Well, messieurs, how do you like the picture now ?” asked the painter. 
‘What do you think of it? I have retouched the head with great care.” 


“ Tt was useless for us to return,” said they, “ for you show us nothing but a 
sketch. That is not at all our friend.” 


CoLorep ELoquence.—“ My brudders,” said a waggish colored man to a 
crowd—“ in all infliction, in all ob yer troubles, dar is one place you can always 
find sympathy ?” 

“ Whar! whar! shouted several. “In de dictionary,” he replied, rolling his 
eyes skyward. 


Priest AND MipsH1PMAN.—A midshipman asked a priest to tell the differ- 
ence between a priest and a jackass. The priest gave it up. “One wears a 
cross on his back and the other on his breast,” said the midshipman. 

“ Now,” said the priest, “ tell me the difference between a midshipman and 
a jackass.” The midshipman gave up, and asked what it was. The priest 
said he did not know of any. 


A sricut Boy.—* My son, take that jug and fetch me some beer.” 

«Give me some money, then father.” 

“My son, to get beer with money, anybody can do that; but to get beer 
without money, that’s a trick.” 

So the boy took the jug and out he goes; shortly he returns and places the 
jug before his father. 

“ Drink,” said the son. 

“ How can I drink,’’ said the father, “ when there is no beer in the jug?” 

“ To drink out of a jug,” said the boy, “when there is beer in it, anybody 
can do that, but to drink beer out of a jug when there is no beer, that’s a 
trick.” 


Parricx.—Is it very sickly here? said a son of the Emerald Isle the other 
day to another. ; : 

“ Yes,” replied his companion, ‘a great many have died this year who 
never died before.” 





HOUSEWIFERY, 


Keerinc Furs in SUMMER,—About the first of April, or on the approach 
of warm weather, lightly whip, comb and brush your furs till they are perfectly 
free from dust, sprinkle them with a little spirits of any kind,and wrap them 
in clean linen, Put them in a tight box or drawer, and keep them from the 
air as,much as possible. In this situation they may remain ten or fifteen days; 

he to be examined, and the whipping, combing and brushing 


when they oug 
repeated. 

The insects most destructive to furs, are, first, the black bug which infests 
smoked meats, &c, It appears and deposits eggs early in the spring. This 
kind of moth does not eat the fur, but preys altogether on the skin. Next, 
the small ash colored miller, which produces the moth that destroys all kinds 
of woolen stufis, And may be seen hovering about the candle on a summer 
evening. ‘This kind particularly preys upon and destroys the furs, and ought 
to be most guarded against, also the mite, which are very numerous. They 
appear like dust, and are scarcely perceptible to the naked eye.—They subsist 
upon and destroy the fibrous membrane which attaches the fur to the skin. 
Mood the practice of sunning and airing furs is highly prejudicial, for as in- 
sects fly about in the air, it not -~ affords them an opportunity of gettin 
in and breeding, but the warmth of the sun nourishes and supports them, an 
at the same time spoils the color and destroys the life and beauty of the fur. 


Friep AppLes.—A dish of fried apples is quickly prepared for the table, 
which is often a consideration of no small importance. ash them—cut them 
in two, take out the stem, core, calyx, and unpeeled, put them into a tin pan 
with butter, or the gravy of baked pork, with some water in proportion to the 
quantity to be fried—cover them with a lid, set them on the stove, stir them 
occasionally until they become soft—and be careful not to burn them. Ro- 
manites, which are often almost worthless, baked or raw, “ disappear with a 
gusto when fried.” We may truthfully pronounce the Porters, as kctem 
Tallman Sweets, and a long list which we might name, when fried, really 
a luxury. Sour apples do not fry well—they fry to pieces too much.— Country 
Gentlemen. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Russian Emrire; ils Resources, Government and Policy. By a“ Looker 
On” from America. 


For a long time we have been accustomed to see Russia through English 
and French lenses so very concave as greatly to reduce her just dimensions, and 
so stained as to present her in any thing but her true complexion, that it 
affords us unfeigned pleasure to lay aside our glasses, to look at her with Amer- 
ican eyes, and to behold her as she really is—vast in territory, nearly as large 
as all the rest of Europe and Asia,—rich in agricultural, mineral and other 
natural resources,—peopled by one dominent and patriotic race almost four 
times as numerous as the present inhabitants of the United States,—governed 
by a sovereign nominally absolute, yet practically exercising powers as truly 
limited as those of the kings and queens of France or England,—registered 
on our maps as enlightened in some of her provinces, but in others civilized, 
half-civilized, barbarous, or even savage, yet displaying a zeal in internal im- 
provements second to that of no other nation of the eastern hemisphere,— 
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professedly allied to the Greek Church, yet more pure and scriptural in faith, 
and more tolerant in spirit than the Catholic countries of Europe,—in reality 
the very crown of the eastern world as our republic is of the western—and 
with a destiny equally manifest—we say it affords us the highest gratification 
to contemplate these facts abundantly authenticated by this volume written by 
a careful observation, in a style pure and elegant, and displaying a profound 
knowledge of political economy and of the secrets of national power and pros- 
perity. it is a book which ought to be read by every American citizen. 


Ernest Linwoop, a novel, by Caroline Lee Hentz. Published by John P. 
Jewett & Co, 


An excellent spirit pervades this book, as well as the preceding productions 
of the gifted pen of its lamented authoress. It shows the sad effects of 
jealousy invading the most intimate and endeared relationships of life, and is 
full of exciting scenes for the most part skilfully drawn, but in some instances 
so highly colored as to appear to usa little unnatural and extravagant. Yet 
these extremes soubiand with its beautiful style and pure sentiments may in- 


crease its popularity with our novel-loving and novel-reading public. 
Epira Hatz, a Village Story, by Thrace Talmon. 
WOLFSDEN, an authentic account of things there and thereunto pertaining, as 
they are and have been; by J. B. Both published by Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. 
There are few, if any, publishing houses in this country, from which our citi- 
zens have received so ae valuable books as have been issued by this enter- 


pens firm. These are the first publications, received from them, which we 
ave not perused with pleasure and thought worthy of an extensive circula- 
tion. But we do not anticipate very beneficial results from the perusal of these, 
not from defects of style, for they are well written, nor from lack of interestin 
incidents in the narratives, but from their deficiency of moral tone and senti- 
ment. We doubt the expediency of sketching such scenes of voluptuousness 
and sensuality as are described in Wolfsden, and as disgrace some of our large 
cities, even though it be done with the sincere purpose of admonition, or to show 
how far virtue may mingle in them without contamination, or how she has now 
and then escaped without injury. Edith Hale herself is a charming character, 
but easeedingty infelicitous in many of her associates, especially oh her pastors 
of whom, we trust, there are few, if any, of similar character in any Christian 
denomination. 


THe Prrate’s Son ;—Masor Jones’ Courntsuir; both published by T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia. 


We have had time only for a cursory a of these pamphlets, which have 
not impressed us very favorably. They would be more to our taste, if the 
first had iess of the tragic element and more of the moral, and if the humor 
of the second were somewhat more elevated, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE U. 8S. AGRICULTURAL SocreTy For 1855. 


This is one of the neatest and most valuable agricultural publications thaf 
has issued from the American press—fully equal in taste, embellishment and 
contents to those of England or France. It contains a full and authentic 
report of the Society’s great exhibition in this city last October, with a beau- 
tiful lithograph of that imposing scene, together with plates of many of the 
prize animals, prepared by the Secretary, W. 8. King, Esq., and published 
under the personal supervision of the President, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 
It is distributed among the members; this, we think, too great a restriction of 
its circulation. We hope that future numbers may be stereotyped, and placed 
on sale where all our farmers can obtain copies at a moderate price. The next 
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annual exhibition is to be next October in Philadelphia, and bids fair to sur- 
pass the last in extent, attendance and interest. 

We have received from the publishers, “India,” Ancient and Modern, by 
Rey. D. O. Allen, D. D. “The Catholic :” letters addressed to a young 
kinsman proposing to join the Church of Rome, by’ E. H. Derby, Esq. “Five 
Hundred Mistakes Corrected; a Glance at a Private Library,” by Rev. Luther 
Farmham ; and “ Life of Capt. N. Hale,” all of which await notice. 


We have received from Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street, Boston, a 
gentleman well known and highly esteemed in the music world, the following 
sheets : 

1, Marche des Sloraques pour le piano ; by J. Blumenthal, one of the most 
charming pieces for that instrument to which we ever listened. 

2. Dealh of the Chieftain, words by M. M. Topliff,and music by M. Stacy 
Johnson, containing a patriotic air and instrumental accompaniment, a song of 
the affections in two parts. 

3. Come buy my Spring Flowers ; words by J. EF. Carpenter, music by J. 
P. Knight, a sweet solo. with accompaniment, just the song for May-day. 


For the following sheets we are indebted to Messrs. Geo. P. Reed & Co., 13 


Tremont Street, Boston, an enterprising firm who keep a variety of choice 
music in sheets and other forms. 


1. Romance ; a patriotic solo with accompaniment, words both in Italian and 
English. 

2. Be not afraid ; a sacred song with accompaniment, by Geo. W. Pratt. 

3. To Thee, O Lord, I Turn ; another sacred song of a more plaintive air 
than the former, by James G. Barnett. 

4. The Dance ; the last of eight Italian songs; not having seen the other 
seven, we can speak only of this which is for the voice and the piano with 
words both in Italian and in English, well ada ed to cheer a lively company. 

5. Robert of Lincoln, or a song of the “ Bob o’ link ;” words by W. ¢. 


Bryant, music for the voice and ~ by J. Osgood. 


6. Forest Hill Polka; by J. W. Blandin, exclusively for the piano. 

7, Salve, O dea, This is one of a collection of Ttallan pieces for three fe- 
male voices, words both in that language and also in English, with instrumental 
prelude and accompaniment, well adapted to a female trio. 

8. Arietta Brillante, “ What Maiden so joyous,” a bridal song with words 
in both the above named languages, with an agreeable prelude and accompani- 
ment. 

9. “ Spento Anchor,” “ Still for Thee,” a love-song, like the former, short 
but sweet. 

10. Grand Septelle, the first of a series from Beethoven and Mozart for 
young pianists, well suited to exercise and improve their skill. 

11. Alpine Rose, the first of six characteristic pieces, under the general title 
of Tone-Blossoms, arranged for the piano by F. Splindler; it promises well 
for the series. 


12. “ Every Land, my Home,” an original and favorite ballad ; music by N. 

J. Sporie, originally sung by H. F. Sherman, Esq., with great applause. 
e first Monthlies on our table in March were those by Godey and by 

Graham, both well embellished. 

HaRPeEr’s, ARTHUR'S and PETERSON’, for March, are not yet received at 
this office: 

We have read so many complimentary notices of our last issues that it is 
impossible for us to enumerate all the papers in which they haye appeared. 
Their editors will please accept our most cordial thanks. 
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CHRISTIAN CONSOLATION. 


WORDS BY META LANDER. MUSIO BY B. PF. BAKER, 


. Inthis hour of tri-bm ----Ia-tion, Lord! 





“~~ 
Struggling with this sore temp - ta-tion, Sa - viour! my de - liver - - er be! 
Lone inconflicts sore he met thee,— Thee, the pure and un - - de-~ filed. 
Granting me di - vin - est suc-cor, When the bil - lows o’er me roll; 
When the storm-cloudo’er me gathers, Be thou near to aid and bless. 
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THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY REV, LUTHER FARNHAM, A FORMER PASTOR, 


Tue time has not come to write the life of this great man, 
particularly his political and religious life; for prejudice or 
favoritism may still lead some to deny the best authenticated 
facts, or to attach to them undue importance. Besides, other 
facts may yet come to light more fully to illustrate the subject. 
The learned Dr. Johnson, with all his faults, had a religious 
life, and that life has been written. So Mr. Webster had a 
religious history, which will yet be written, like that of some 
good men whom the Bible briefly describes, for the instruction 
and for the warning of the world. 

The object of this article — commenced January the eigh- 
teenth, the birth-day of Mr. Webster —is to present a cursory 
view of some of the religious opinions of this departed states- 
man, together with his daily life, so far as known to the 
writer. 

Mr. Webster was favored with a religious education. Both 
his father and mother united with the Trinitarian Congre- 
gational Church in Salisbury, N. H., immediately after it was 
organized in 1773.* In the year 1793, Colonel Webster was 
chosen Deacon; an office which he declined, though he very 
soon accepted that of Ruling Elder, which he filled until his 
death. He was always very energetic and active in church 
matters, as well as in everything else. 

Very little appears in the autobiography or letters of the son 
in reference to his early religious instruction. He remarks 
tat his parents were deeply religious, and frequent allusions 
afe made in his writings to their strict observance of the Sab- 
bath, and their conscientious regard for all the duties of our 
holy religion.t 


* Letter of Thomas D. Little, Esq., dated Salisbury, N. H., February, 1856. 
t Letter of Professor E. D. Sanborn, dated New York, February 1, 1856 
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Following in the steps of his revered parents, Mr. Webster 
united with the same church with which they were connected, 
on the 13th of September, 1807, or when he was at the age of 
twenty-five years, and of course fully capable of acting for 
himself. The Rev. Thomas Worcester was at that time the 
pastor of the church, whose widow, still living, remembers 
distinctly the fact of his coming forward alone to make a pub- 
lic profession of his faith in Christ. Mrs. Worcester adds, 
** Daniel was always a very modest and pretty appearing 
young man. He was trained up to go to meeting and to be- 
have well ; and it was his delight to join, so far as he was able, 
in singing Old Hundred.” She testifies, further, that, to the 
best of her knowledge, “his conduct was always exemplary 
and dignified, and marked by that solemnity which always 
characterized him.” 

The above corresponds with an extract of a sermon of the 
Rev. Dr. Thompson, a Unitarian clergyman of Salem, in 
which he describes a conversation he once had with Mr. 
Webster. The latter said, ‘In my youth I joined an orthodox 
church in New Hampshire.” 

The late Rev. Dr. Choules, of Newport, Baptist, confirms 
the same in his discourse on the death of Webster. On one 
occasion, not long before the death of Mr. Webster, Dr. Choules 
had a conversation with him, and asked him if his religious 
views were those of the Orthodox Congregationalists, with 
whom he had heard he united in early life. ‘ Yes,” said 
Mr. Webster, “I regard Jonathan Edwards as being as 
nearly the stamp of truth as any mere human writer.” In 
regard to the atonement, he observed, “ It seems to me to be 
the great peculiarity of the Gospel; to deny it is to reduce the 
whole to a level with other systems of religion.” 

When he removed to Portsmouth, he attended upon the 
ministry of that orthodox divine, the Rev. Dr. Buckminster. 
On his removal to Boston, in 1816, he connected himself with 
the congregation, not with the church, whose house of worship 
stands on Brattle-street. As this congregation has generally 
been understood to have been Unitarian, let us pause to see if 
Mr. Webster became Unitarian at this period; and, if not, 
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what induced him to select Brattle-street Church as his place 
of worship. To refer again to Dr. Thompson’s sermon: Mr. 
W. said, in the conversation above alluded to, — ‘‘ When I went 
to Boston, I connected myself with a Unitarian congregation ; 
but I have never withdrawn my connection with the former” 
(the Orthodox church of New Hampshire), “and never shall. 
I am still a member.” 

He has sometimes been censured for attending Brattle- 
street Church, since he was not a Unitarian. On this point, it 
may be said, that the line between the Unitarians and the 
Orthodox was not so clearly defined in 1816 as afterwards; 
that only two Orthodox churches at that date existed in Boston, 
— the Old South and Park-street; and that the pastor of 
Brattle-street was a son of Dr. Buckminster, of Portsmouth, 
Mr. Webster’s former minister. Besides, it is asserted, at the 
present time, on the best authority, that Trinitarians, as well 
as Unitarians, are now attendants upon public worship at 
Brattle-street. 

On one occasion, in conversation with the writer, Mr. W. 
alluded to his former attendance at Brattle-street. He gave, 
as one reason for his course, that his personal and other friends 
worshipped at that church. It may be added, that Orthodoxy 
at that day in Boston was not generally supported by num- 
bers, wealth, or social position. It must, therefore, have been 
quite a sacrifice for a young man of thirty-four years, — a lawyer 
and a politician, who was wishing business, if not friends, — to 
have broken away from all his personal and political friends, 
and have attended an unpopular and uninfluential church. 
Still, he would have displayed more of primitive piety if he 
had done it. Let those, however, who reproach him for his 
conduct in this particular, ask themselves, if they had been 
just in his situation, whether they would probably have done 
better or different, and whether many Orthodox professors 
would not fail just where he was vulnerable. This is not 
' said to screen his inconsistency, but to take the most charitable 
view of his conduct. 

There is another consideration. Mr. Webster was by no 
means a uniform attendant where Unitarianism was preached, 
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during the twelve or fifteen years of his residence in Boston. As 
early as 1830, the first meeting of the proprietors of St. Paul’s 
Church was held, and at this very meeting, Daniel Webster, 
among others, signified his wish to become a member of the 
parish, and was received. He was one of the earliest pew- 
holders. This church, as every one knows, is of the Episcopal 
denomination, whose thirty-nine articles are Calvinistic, or the 
very doctrines of Jonathan Edwards, whom he regarded as 
specially his theological master. An additional reason for his 
connection with that congregation, no doubt, was the fact 
that. his first wife, like his second, was an Episcopalian. 
During the same period, or while a resident of Boston, Mr. W. 
resided for a summer or two noi far from the church of the 
late Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dorchester, Orthodox Congregational- 
“ist, whose church he attended. 

Previous to the year 1880, he made his first Marshfield pur- 
chase, and removed his family there for their proper and 
permanent home. In that place, as is well known, he made it 
his general practice to attend the Congregational church, 
though there was a Unitarian church, at about the same dis- 
tance from his home, in the village of Duxbury. It is true 
that Mr. Webster occasionally attended the Episcopal services 
at Hanover and at Plymouth, to favor the preferences of Mrs. 
Webster, or of Episcopal visitors at his house. 

So at Franklin, and at Washington, where the great states- 
man resided years, in all, after he commenced his public life, ke 
was uniformly, so far as I can learn, an attendant upon the 
worship of the Congregational, Episcopal, Presbyterian, or of 
some evangelical church. The Rev. Dr. Butler, of Washing- 
ton, at one period of his ministry, was a favorite preacher of 
his, and he heard him much. The same was true of Dr. 
Wainwright, while he preached at Trinity Church, Boston. 

But it is time to consider more fully how Mr. Webster, an 
Orthodox Congregationalist, though he has been claimed by 
both the Episcopalians and the Unitarians, coukl be induced 
to attend upon the worship of the last mentioned denomina- 
tion for a number of years. It is not necessary to repeat any 
reasons that have already been alluded to. But perhaps the 
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most considerable reason was the catholic spirit he both pos- 
sessed and cultivated. ‘This spirit led him to enjoy the gospel 
wheresoever and by whomsoever preached. He was a very 
unsectarian man. ‘Though not a Unitarian, he heard some 
truths from Unitarian pulpits that he loved just as well as 
though they had fallen from any other pulpit. 

Let us hear him speak his own views in reference to the 
divisions existing among Christians, and on the unity of the 
true church. To a Unitarian clergyman he expressed, after 
hearing him preach, his regret, with the greatest earnestness, 
that so many divisions existed in the Christian household. He 
believed they proceeded, in great part, from mutual misunder- 
standing. He added, ‘‘The view of Divine Influence [that 
was the subject of the preacher], presented in your discourse 
this morning, would be held as evangelical in any Christian 
church of whatever name. There is‘a common ground of 
Christian faith and principles. These divisions ought not to 
be. Names are bad.” Mr. Webster added, ‘ Christian is all 
the name I want. It is the comprehensive name I love. 
There is one text I have often thought upon as expressing a 
great and most interesting truth. Why is it not preached 
upon ?— ‘The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named.’ The whole 
family; Christians a family, — one family, whether on earth 
or in heaven.” 

In the same spirit, Mr. Webster remarked to a Baptist cler- 
gyman, “I have no taste for metaphysical refinements in 
theology, but prefer plain statements of truth.” He thought 
the pulpit would have much to answer for in producing differ- 
ences of opinion among Christians, and expressed his belief 
that the best and safest way to oppose all sorts of error was 
the plain enunciation of the truth. 

It is not strange that such a man was willing — yea, de- 
lighted — to hear gospel truth presented by preachers of dif- 
ferent denominations, and that he rejoiced to commune, at the 
table of Christ, with all those who loved and honored ‘the 
Saviour. Such a man, too, would be willing to hear evangeli- 
cal truths from those clergymen who are commonly supposed 
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neither to hold nor to preach them, and to give them credit 
for all the Christianity they exemplified in their lives and in 
their preaching. 

In the summer of 1847 the writer visited Marshfield for the 
first time, and conducted several services in the First Congre- 
gational Church of the town, where Mr. Webster was accus- 
tomed to worship ever after he removed to that place. That 
visit resulted in his becoming the minister of the church and 
congregation for a number of years; and it was among the 
most pleasant things of my ministry there that he was my 
parishioner, and a good parishioner. On my first visit to his 
house, he received me with the consideration due to the minis- 
terial office, though unmerited by me as an individual. He 
discoursed for nearly an hour on the clergymen that were in 
and around Boston when he removed there. He spoke partic- 
ularly of Dr. Codman, of Dorchester; of Dr. Osgood, of 
Medford, whom he regarded as a very eloquent preacher; and 
of Dr. Morse, of Charlestown. Of the last he said, “‘ He was 
always preaching, always writing, always studying, always 
planning, always thinking, always acting.’ He expressed the 
greatest regard for good ministers of the gospel, and for the 
clerical profession; and any.one, who was privileged to hear 
him converse on this topic, could readily believe him the 
author of that noble defence of the Christian ministry in his 
argument against the. validity of the Girard will, and that 
those were the sentiments of his heart, and not simply uttered 
professionally for the occasion. 

Another portion of that conversation was devoted to the 
Bible as an intellectual and divine book. Mr. Webster spoke 
like one familiar with its contents from his youth up. He 
dwelt upon the beauties of the book-of Job, and said it was as 
much superior to the vaunted poems of Homer, as Homer is 
above the productions of mere schoolboys. In reference to 
the views of Mr. Barnes on Job as a historic character, the 
speaker took exception. ‘Mr. Barnes,” he observed, ‘‘ teaches 
that there was, and must have been, just the person J-o-s 
[spelling the name]; whereas I regard the book as a great, 
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inspired epic poem, and consider Job the prominent character 
of this epic.” 

Of the New Testament he spoke with the deepest affection. 
He descanted like one specially familiar with it. He dwelt on 
Christ’s sermon on the Mount, and expressed a wonder that 
ministers did not make it oftener the subject of discourse. 
The whole conversation, thus briefly sketched, was deeply 
interesting, and would appear well in print. 

Mr. Webster was a particular friend of the Bible as a divine 
revelation. On one occasion, about the year 1832, he re- 
marked, at the holise of a friend in Rochester, N. Y., while 
laying his hand upon a copy of the Scriptures, “‘ This is THe 
book.” He said this with great emphasis; after which the 
conversation turned upon the importance of the Scriptures, 
and the too frequent neglect of the study of the Bible by 
gentlemen of the legal profession. Mr. Webster further re- 
marked, ‘‘I have read through the entire Bible many times. 
I now make a practice to go through it once a year. It is the 
book of all others for lawyers as well as divines; and I pity 
the man that cannot find in it a rich supply of thought, and 
of rules for his conduct. It fits man for life; it prepares him 
for death.” On the same occasion, the conversation was con- 
siderably upon doctrinal points, and particularly on the plan 
of man’s salvation through the atonement of Christ. One 
person, who heard the conversation at different times, himself 
Orthodox, as commonly received in this country, expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Webster was as Orthodox in his religious 
belief as any individual with whom he ever conversed. 

On another occasion, in that house, the topic of conversation 
was sudden deaths. Mr. Webster, in this connection, spoke 
of the then recént death of his brother Ezekiel, who expired 
suddenly in the Court House at Concord, N. H., while making 
a powerful legal argument. ‘My brother,” he remarked, 
‘* knew the importance of Bible truths. The Bible led him to 
prayer, and prayer was his communion with God. On the 
day on which he died, he was engaged in an important cause 
in the court. But this cause, important as it was, did not 
keep him from his duty to his God. He found time for prayer; 
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for on the desk which he had just left was found a prayer 
written by him on that day, which, for fervent piety, and 
devotedness to his heavenly Master, and for expressions of 
humility, I think was never excelled.”’ 

To another clergyman Mr. Webster made this impressive 
remark on the Word of God: ‘I take the Bible to be inspired ; 
and it must not be treated as though it merely contained a 
revelation; i 1s a revelation.’’ On another occasion, at a 
dinner partaken of by a few friends, a remark was made re- 
specting the poetry of the Old Testament. Mr. Webster 
immediately remarked, ‘‘ Ah, my friend, ‘the poetry of Isaiah 
and Job and Habakkuk is beautiful indeed; but when you 
reach your sixty-ninth year you will give more for the four- 
teenth or seventeenth chapters of John’s Gospel, or for one of 
the Epistles, than for all the poetry of the Bible.” He then said 
to another friend present, ‘‘Sir, I deeply regret that I have 
never recorded my opinions of God’s Word in some public 
manner.” He proceeded to remark, that he had declined 
speaking before Bible societies, from fear that the motives 
prompting to such a step would be regarded as sinister. 

Mr, Webster had, in his own private library, many Bibles 
of different editions, and in various languages. Added to 
these were a large number of religious works on doctrinal and 
practical theology, which he was accustomed to read much. 
He was ‘“‘ greatly interested in the reading of Edwards’ History 
of Redemption; but he preferred to find truth as it is conveyed 
to us in the word, without system, yet so clear and lucid.” In 
his Marshfield library, as seen at the present time, may be 
found several of his religious companions, when enjoying that 
quiet retreat. He thus spoke of some of them to a friend: 
‘‘ Barrow and Taylor are my favorites of the*seventeenth cen- 
tury, although so different in their style. Howe’s Living 
‘Temple is grandeur itself. Charnock must have been a capi- 
tal preacher ; his discourses on the attributes are very solemn. 
Bishop Horsley is the greatest polemic of the church; there 
seems to be no escaping from his grappling-irons. It will not 
do to say that he was_an infidel; no infidel could write as he 
oes.” He expressed the opinion that Robert Hall is the best 
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writer of this age, but he admired Foster’s Essay on Popular 
Ignorance, as the best book of the day for thought. 

He was in the habit of observing the Sabbath. His custom at 
Marshfield was to attend church in the morning, and sometimes 
both morning and afternoon, according as his health or other 
circumstances admitted. ‘Though many persons were accus- 
tomed to ride from the neighboring towns on secular days to 
visit his mansion and grounds, there was no riding there on 
the Sabbath. Indeed, he would not have permitted it, as his 
gates were closed, and it was contrary to his custom to receive 
Sabbath visitors. I never knew him to take a drive for pleas- 
ure on the Lord’s day, or to break the day by any outward 
disrespect, or to encourage the same in any of his numerous 
visitors. 

For many years he was accustomed to maintain daily family 
worship, with which exercise he frequently, especially on the 
Sabbath, associated the religious instruction of his household. 
In this latter, he was accustomed to expound the Scriptures, and 
to catechize his children and servants, after the manner of his 
pious parents. During his most public career, his long and 
frequent absences from home, and pressing cares, interrupted 
somewhat the uniformity of these services. It was his uni- 
form practice, through life, to bless God for the bounties of 
Providence that crowned his table. 

He entered the house of God like one who reverenced the 
place. His appearance in the sanctuary was uncommonly 
devout and reverential. He was an attentive listener to dis- 
courses, and was not in the habit of making disparaging criti- 
cisms in reference to faithful preaching, that must have often 
seemed common-place to his great understanding. When a 
text was announced, it was common for him to refer to it at 
once in a small Bible that was constantly before him in his 
pew. He seemed to enjoy the songs of praise much, and fre- 
quently joined the choir with his deep bass. 

Mr. Webster was a good parishioner at Marshfield, so far as 
the writer was concerned. He was uniformly kind and con- 
siderate. He paid the largest ministerial tax of any person in 
the parish, although he was at Marslifield only a few months 
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of each year. On one occasion, he gave me some thirty 
religious and theological books. He, no doubt, thought they 
would be useful to me, and, through my lending them, to his 
friends and neighbors of the congregation. He was repeatedly 
reminding the parish minister, in such ways, that he was his 
friend, and a friend to the work in which he was engaged. 

Doubtless he had faults, though I was not an observer of 
them. It would not be strange, as he had great excellences, 
if he had great faults. Yet perhaps no man in the United 
States has been so much slandered. Some years before his 
death the question was often proposed to me, ‘‘ Do you think 
Mr. Webster is a Christian, — a converted man?” My reply 
was, ‘‘I think he gives as much evidence of being a Christian 
as the majority of professors of religion.” How few members 
of the churches give that clear, distinct evidence of being 
Christians in deed and in truth, that removes all doubt as to 
their final salvation ! 

It seems to be generally admitted that the proof of his final 
acceptance with God was much increased in his last days and 
hours. Though he had so much to endear him to life, so fair 
a prospect of reward for years devoted to the public service, 
and ef domestic comfort in his Marshfield paradise, which he 
had been adorning for a quarter of a century; and though 
he wished for a longer stay upon earth, that he might write a 
book on Christianity, which he had contemplated for several 
years, — still, he met the king of terrors with calmness, hav- 
ing previously executed *his will, and having given minute 
directions as to his burial. On the last suhject he spoke as 
follows : — ’ 

‘*T wish to be buried without the least show or ostentation; 
but in a manner respectful to my neighbors, whose kindness 
has contributed so much to the happiness of me and mine, ang 
for whose prosperity I offer sincere prayers to God.” 

On Sunday evening, October the tenth, or a fortnight before 
he departed this life, he desired a friend, who was sitting with 
him, to read to him the passage in the ninth chapter of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, where the man brings his child to Jesus 
to be cured, and the Saviour tells him, ‘If thou canst believe, 
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all things are possible to him that believeth ; and straightway the 
father of the child cried out with tears, Lord, I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief.” ‘‘ Now,” he continued, “ turn to the tenth 
chapter of St. John, and read from the verse where it is said, 
‘Many of the Jews believed on him.’” 

After this he dictated a few lines, and directed them to be 
signed with his name, and dated, Sunday evening, October 
10th, 1852. ‘ This,” he then added, ‘is the inscription to be 
placed on my monument.” A few days later, on the 15th, he 
recurred to the same subject, and revised and corrected with 
his own hand what he had earlier dictated, so as to make the 
whole read as follows : — 


** LORD, I BELIEVE; HELP THOU 
MINE UNBELIEF.’’ 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
ARGUMENT, ESPECIALLY 
THAT DRAWN FROM THE VASTNESS OF 
THE UNIVERSE IN COMPARISON WITH THB 
APPARENT INSIGNIFICANCE OF THIS GLOBE, HAS SOME- 
TIMES SHAKEN MY REASON FOR THE FAITH WHICH IS IN ME} 
BUT MY HEART HAS ALWAYS ASSURED AND REASSURED ME THAT THE 
GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST MUST BE A DIVINE REALITY. THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT CANNOT BE A MERELY HUMAN 
PRODUCTION. THIS BELIEF ENTERS INTO THE 
VERY DEPTH OF MY CONSCIENCE. 
THE WHOLE HISTORY OF MAN 
PROVES IT. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


This inscription has sometimes been spoken of as indicating 
sceptical doubts in the mind of its author. It may be sup- 
posed that Mr. Webster, in the course of his life, had pro- 
foundly examined the evidences of Christianity. And to do 
this he must have considered the objections to Christian faith, 
that would occur to any thoughtful mind. But the inter- 
pretation of his inscription seems to be this :— ‘After all 
the possible reasonings of human philosophy against the doc,r 
trines of Christianity, still my heart is firmly persuaded of the 
truths of the Gospel.” ‘The inscription is adapted to arrest 
general attention, and particularly to impress sceptical minds, 
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since its great author, who was so well qualified to appreciate 
all that could be said or thought against the religion of the 
Bible, was still led by his understanding and his heart toa 
practical belief of it. 

It may be proper to state that Mr. Webster, in a conver- 
sation with the writer, as early as 1849, repeated the substance 
of this inscription. It was near his mansion that the conver- 
sation occurred, and in full view of the spot where he expected 
to be buried. He referred to the insignificance of this little 
globe, ‘‘ which,” said he, “is only as the point of a pin to the 
universe.”’ He expressed the thought that there was a strong 
probability that the starry worlds above us are inhabited by 
moral and accountable beings, that may have sinned, and that 
Christ may have died for them as well as for us. In view of 
all these mysteries and wonders, he said, over and over again, 
‘Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” It is not unlikely 
since he was then often ill, and was feeling the infirmities of 
age increasingly, that he was reflecting upon the destiny of his 
body in the grave-yard, and upon his spirit, that was so soon 
to return to God who gave it; and, possibly, he was even then 
meditating upon the inscription suitable for his monument. 

The subject of this notice died on Sunday morning, October 
24th, 1852. On the Thursday previous his symptoms were so 
unfavorable, that he completed his will and signed it, after 
which he folded his hands together, and said solemnly, “I 
thank God for strength to perform a sensible act.” ‘In a full 
voice,’’ says a friend, who took notes of his words, ‘‘ and with 
a most_ reverential manner, he went on and prayed aloud for 
some minutes, ending with the Lord’s Prayer, and the ascrip- 
tion, ‘And now unto God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
be praise forever more. Peace on earth, and good will towards 
men.’ After this, clasping his hands together, as at first, he 
added with great emphasis, — ‘That is the happiness — the 
essence — good will towards men!’” 

On the evening before he died, he was taken much worse. 
He was apprised that his end was near, and sent for the female 
members of his family, and, addressing them by name, took his 
leave of them, and spake to them words of religious con- 
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solation. He next called in the male members of his family, 
and his personal friends, who were in the house, and addressed 
them in like manner. He afterwards prayed in his usual voice, 
strong, full, and clear, ending with, ‘‘ Heavenly Father, forgive 
my sins, and receive me to thyself, through Christ Jesus.’’ 

Thus he bid adieu to the earth, which had been such a 
grand theatre for his noble deeds. He was conscious to the 
last, knew and addressed his friends, uttered his great thoughts 
as when in health, and, if he did not triumph over death, he 
met it with composure, — prayed for the forgiveness of his 
sins with his dying breath, and in simple reliance upon the 
Divine Redeemer. Indeed, his death corresponded much with 
his life. He spoke not many words on religion, but those he 
did utter were always satisfactory, and to the point, and 
.always showed that he felt more of the power of religion in 
his heart than he was wont to express with his lips. 

There is this important consideration for those who sup- 
pose that Mr. Webster did little for religion in his active 
life, — that he has not written a line or word against Christi- 
anity, and that they cannot point to one of his numerous 
public acts that was aimed against, or that has proved hostile 
to it. Besides, his speeches are highly moral as a whole, and 
a few of them, certainly, contain more religion than some 
modern sermons. ‘Take, for example, his remarks made in the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, on the 14th of November, 
1848, on presenting to the Court the resolutions of the Bar of 
Suffolk, prepared by Mr. Choate, in honor of Jeremiah Mason. 
In the course of that brief eulogy he said : — 

“Political or professional reputation cannot last forever ; 
but a conscience void of offence before God and man is an 
inheritance for eternity. Religion, therefore, is a necessary 
and indispensable element in any great human character. 
There is no living without it. Religion is the tie that connects 
man with his Creator, and holds him to his throne. If that 
tie be all sundered, all broken, he floats away, a worthless 
atom in the universe; its proper attractions all gone, its destiny 
thwarted, and its whole future nothing but darkness, desola- 
tion, and death. A man with no sense of religious duty is he 
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whom the Scriptures describe, in such terse but terrific lan- 
guage, as ‘ without God in the world.’ Such a man is out of 
his proper being, out of the circle of all his duties, out of the 
circle of all his happiness, and away, far, far away, from the 
purposes of his creation.” * 

What I have written of Mr. Webster's religious views and 
history has been carefully prepared, and in good faith; not to 
place him in any false light before the public, but to represent 
him as he was, and to present faithfully his religious connec- 
tions ; not to advance any sect, but to promote the truth. 
He of whom I write was not a sectarian; yet he belonged to a 
denomination, and was willing to say what it was. After all, 
the name of all others that he preferred was that of Christian. 

It is obvious to remark, that the intellectual greatness, 
which placed him in the front rank of the mental giants of all 
time, did not prepare him to die. On the bed of death he was 
not comforted and sustained by the thought that he had charmed 
listening senates,” and gained a world-wide fame, but by the 
Scriptures of truth, and by communion with God. As the 
beggar and the prince find a common bed after death, so, in 
walking through the dark valley of the shadow of death, they 
must find a rod and staff in the same good Shepherd. 

How pleasant to hope that the immortal Webster has entered 
upon an immortality of happiness; that he is casting his 
crown before the Saviour; that he has met Jonathan Edwards 
face to face; that he has become reiinited to Buckminster, 
Wainwright, Codman, Choules, Mason, and to other Christian 
ministers, whom he loved to hear, when worshipping in houses 
made with hands! If, through the preparatory school of this 
stormy life, he has entered the university of heaven, there is a 
day coming, not very remote in eternity, when he will regard 
his earthly attainments, both mental and moral, as those 
merely of a babe compared to what he then shall be. If this 
be so, he is studying the mysteries that angels desire to look 
into; and his future attainments shall surpass the present ad- 
vancement of highest cherubim and seraphim. 


* See Webster’s Works, Vol. 11., p. 490, seq. 
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LOOK FOR THE BRIGHT SPOTS. 
BY MARY A. OSGOOD. 


Saran Blake was a very sunshiny character. She was not 
what you would call merry; her happiness was of a more 
gentle and quiet kind. She never laughed loud, but she had a 
winning smile for every one, which brightened up her whole 
face, giving it a charm which mere beauty could never impart. 
And she was always just so cheerful. Pleasant or stormy 
weather made no difference to her; there was always sunshine 
upon her. 

This was owing partly to natural temperament, but still 
more to religious principle. She felt that it was her duty to be 
cheerful. Having professed to renounce the world, and choose 
God in Christ for her present and eternal portion, she would 
never give any one reason to think that she had chosen an un- 
satisfying portion. Neither would she encourage the idea that 
religion had anything gloomy about it. She would let every one 
see that she was even more happy and more cheerful than before. 
The darkest cloud had for her a silver lining; the gloomiest 
day had always some bright spots, which she never failed to 
discover. It was her firm belief that there was a bright side 
to everything, and she seldom failed to find it. Thus, the little 
vexations and disappointments of life lost their sting ; and when 
real trials came, she bowed meekly to the chastening rod, and 
kissed the hand that dealt the blow. In the bitterest cup she 
gratefully acknowledged some lingering drops of sweetness. 

Brothers and sisters had once made her home glad; now they 
all slept in the grave-yard, by their beloved father’s side, and 
Sarah was left, the sole comfort and support of her widowed 
mother. When the strong arm that they had leaned upon was 
cut off, and the husband and father slept in death, they were 
no longer able to retain the old homestead, which had so many 
years been the scene of their joys and sorrows. So their beau- 
tiful house was sold, and they retained only furniture enough 
for the little cottage which they had taken in Ashton. 


14 
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The cottage was indeed a great contrast to their former home, 
and Sarah felt it keenly; but she was not one to allow regrets 
for the past to unnerve her for present duty. She endeavored 
to arrange their small stock of furniture so as to give the cot- 
tage as much of a home-look as possible; and, though she 
dropped a few tears over the precious relics of happier days, 
they were soon wiped away. 

‘‘ How desolate it looks here with no shrubbery!” said Mrs. 
Blake, as she entered the gate. 

‘It will not look so long, dear mother, for you see I have set 
out some rose-bushes, which I brought from the old house; and 
here is a slip of woodbine, which we will train to run over the 
roof, just as itdid at home. I dare say we shall be very happy 
here.”’ 

Mrs. Blake thought that any home would look pleasant 
where Sarah was, and she thanked God that he had left one 
sunbeam to cheer her darkened Jot. The inmates of the cottage 
did not seek much society; but some of the neighbors formed 
their acquaintance, and Sarah became a great favorite with the 
little children who used to go by to school, and for whom she 
always had a bunch of flowers, or a few pleasant words, or a 
cheerful smile. And Mr. Sutton, who was too feeble to work, 
would often, on a pleasant day, walk down the lane to see the 
good young lady, who did not despise him because he was an 
old, gray-headed man. 

Mr. Harrington, the richest man in Ashton, lived near Mrs. 
Blake’s cottage, and his daughter Annette took a special fancy 
to Sarah Blake. ‘The contrast in their characters may have 
contributed to this feeling. Annette was charmed by the un- 
varying cheerfulness of her new friend. Petted and spoiled child 
as she was, bred in luxury and indulged in everything which 
wealth could purchase, she was never satisfied, but was always 
fretful and discontented. She was not ill-tempered, but a habit 


of fault-finding had insensibly grown upon her, which even 
the religion she professed had failed to overcome. 

If Sarah had an uncommon faculty of finding bright spots 
even in the darkest sky, Annette was quite as skilful in detect- 
ing shadows in the most glowing sunshine. 'T'o Sarah, every- 


. 
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thing seemed to present itself on the sunny side; to Annette, on 
the shady side. Annette was a girl of good sense, and she often 
asked herself why it was that Sarah was so much happier than 
herself, when she had, apparently, so much less to. make her 
happy. With Annette, it was always too hot or too cold, too 
wet or too dry; while Sarah never troubled herself about the 
weather. No one could enjoy a fine day more than she did; 
and when it rained, she seemed equally happy with her in-door 
occupations. Annette always wanted things a little different ; 
Sarah took them as they came, and made the best of them. 

Annette had just returned with her parents from an excursion 
to Niagara, and Sarah hastened to welcome her friend home 
again. 

‘‘ How much you will have to tell me!” said she; “‘ of course 
you had a pleasant time.” 

**Of course I did not. You would have had, I dare say; 
for you seem to derive pleasure from everything, while I always 
seem to meet with annoyances.” 

“1 should think it must be a great annoyance which would 
destroy the pleasure of a trip to Niagara,” replied Sarah. 
“* What could have happened ?” 

“OQ, nothing in particular; only the thousand petty annoy- 
ances which meet one at every turn. I do hate travelling!” 

Sarah thought if she had Annette’s purse how much she 
should enjoy the change and variety of an occasional journey ; 
though she did not feel in the least discontented at being obliged 
to remain at home. Annette entertained her with a long cata- 


logue of the grievances with which she had met; “ and,” said 
she, ‘ the most provoking of all was, that we had to wait at 
the depot three whole hours to-day ; so near home, too! Wasn't 
it really provoking ?”’ 


‘* Why, [ don’t know,” said Sarah; ‘I never feel impatient 
of such delays. I almost always become interested in some of 
the people whom I see.” 

“Yes,” said Annette; ‘‘ I remember, last summer, when you 
went to Boston on business, you had a great deal to talk about 
when you got home. Why, I might travel around the world, 
and net meet with so many pleasing incidents.” 
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“You must learn to look out for the bright spots. ‘There are 
always some, if people will only see them.”’ 

“That is a favorite expression of yours, Sarah. Is it 
original ? ” 

*O, no; but I like it very much, on account of the pleasant 
associations connected with it.” 

“Then there is a story about it. Do let us hear it.” 

‘It is not much of a story.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I must hear it, now that you have raised my 
curiosity.” 

“Well, then,” said Sarah. ‘ Years ago, when I was a mere 
child, I went to visit my grandparents. ‘They had been very 
urgent for this visit, but my parents hesitated at first, because 
neither of them could accompany me. ‘There was no railroad 
on that route; and, as I was to travel by stage, it was neces- 
sary that I should go a part of the distance the previous day. 
My father carried me to L , where I stayed with some 
friends, who promised to see me safe in the stage the next 
morning.” 

** But did you not feel dreadfully to go alone?”’ asked An- 
nette, who was already looking on the dark side. 

“QO, no; I was full of courage; but I was rather disap- 
pointed the next morning to wake up and find it raining. I 
had heard a great deal of the delightful scenery through which 
my route lay; and, from my childhood, I had a passionate 
fondness for scenery.” 

“O how provoking! Whata miserable day you must have 
had!” 

‘By no means. It was a day which I have looked back on 
ever since with the greatest interest.” . 

** Just like you. You always find the bright spots. For my 
part, I think a rainy day is horrible at any time, but when 
one is on a journey it is intolerable; and then the disappoint- 
ment, when you were expecting to enjoy the scenery so much.” 

* Well,” said Sarah, ‘‘ hear my story through, and then you 
will know why I review it with so much pleasure. When I 
entered the stage, there was but one woman in it. I seated 
myself by the window. where I might see what was to be seen; 
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and very soon an elderly man entered, and seated himself op- 
posite tome. He had a most benevolent expression —” 

‘7 dare say,” said Annette. ‘‘ You always find interesting 
people wherever you go; while I never see any but what look 
as though they were just out of states-prison, or ought to be 
there. Well, what did your old gentleman say to you?” 

‘‘ He ascertained where I was going, and, learning that I had 
never been on that route before, expressed his regret at the 
weather, as he was sorry I should lose the delightful prospect. 
*O,’ said I, ‘ perhaps it will not rain all day.’ ‘It may clear 
up at noon,’ he replied; ‘and then you will still have the 
pleasantest part of your journey by sunshine.’ He conversed 
in a manner which showed him to be very intelligent and kind- 
hearted. He evidently wished to make the journey as agree- 
able to me as the unpleasant weather would allow.” 

** And did it clear up at noon?” 

‘‘No; the clouds seemed, at one time, to be breaking away, 
but soon grew thicker and darker than ever. But whenever I 
espied a bright spot, 1 was sure to point it out to my new 
friend, who was quite amused at the number I found. ‘I be- 
lieve,’ said he, smiling, ‘ you have a wonderful faculty of find- 
ing out the bright spots. I hope you will always retain it, and 
apply it to every situation in life. There are always some 
bright spots, if people will only look out for them.’ When 
almost at our stopping-place, he said, ‘I should like to have 
pointed out to you the beauties of our unrivalled scenery ; but 
I think, after all, we have had a pleasant day.’ ‘QO, yes,’ said 
I; ‘looking after the bright spots was quite an amusement, 
even if we could not find many of them.’ The old gentleman 
was the first to be left. He shook hands cordially with me, 
said the journey had been much pleasanter for my company, 
and added, with a smile, ‘ We shall probably never meet again 
in this world; but remember, my dear, all through life, always 
look out for the bright spots.” 

‘* And you have followed his advice most faithfully.” 

‘‘ Well, do you not think it was quite a pleasant little ad- 
venture ?”’ 

Certainly I do; but, if I had been in your place, instead of 
looking out for the bright spots, I should have cried all day on 
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account of the rain; and the old gentleman would have thought 
me a peevish, discontented girl, and taken no notice of me.” 

“ Well, Annette, I wish you was more apt to look on the 
bright side of things, because I think you would be a great deal 
happier.” 

* No doubt I should; but I was not made to be happy in 
this world.” 

‘“‘ But, dear Annette,” continued Sarah, more gravely, “ did 
you never think it was a Christian duty to cultivate cheer- 
fulness ?”’ 

“‘ Why, what solemn views you always take of things! No, 
I do not think there is any duty about it. It is my misfortune 
to have things always go wrong; and, as for cultivating cheer- 
fulness, how can we cultivate a trait of character which is not 
natural to us?” 

‘“‘ If we wish to please God, we must cultivate a great many 
things which are not natural to us, and root up a great many 
which are. We must cultivate meekness, humility and for- 
giveness of injuries, none of which are natural to the unrenewed. 
heart. We should not need new hearts at all if we were natu- 
rally what we ought to be. When you first felt that you were 


‘bought with a price,’ 


did you not wish to consecrate yourself 


unreservedly to the Saviour, and to make his glory the great 
object of thought, word-.and deed ?”’ 

** Yes,” said Annette, thoughtfully. 

* And can you not glorify him a great deal more, if you rec- 
ommend his religion to others by a cheerful demeanor, than if 
you repel them by your discontented state of mind? If they 
see that religion fails to make you happy, will they not be led 
to doubt its efficacy ?”’ 

This was opening a new train of thought to Annette. Though 
sincere in her religion, as far as it went, she had, like many 
other Christians, failed to perceive its intimate connection with 
every-day life. She found just as much fault with everything 
around her as if the Bible had not said, ‘‘ Be content with such 
things as ye have. She was as much annoyed by the little 
trials and vexations of life, as if she had not professed to set 
her affections on things above. She had never thought that it 
was her duty to be happy. The “ exceeding weight of glory ” 
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which she hoped to receive in another world, was not sufficient 
to enable her to bear with patience the trials of this. Her soul 
was not so firmly anchored within the vail, but that it was the 
sport of every wind and wave. Anticipations of home never 
made her forget the weariness and inconveniences of the way. 
But, had she really been dishonoring her Saviour by yielding 
to this discontent? 'Then she must begin anew to learn and 
practise the duties of a Christian. 

“Sarah,” said she, after a long pause, ‘‘ supposing you could 
convince me that it is my duty to be happy, how am I to set 
to work?” 

“T can give you no better advice than my travelling friend 
gave me, — always look out for the bright spots.” 

“'That will be new and, consequently, hard work for me.” 

“Yes, but, if you feel it your duty to struggle against this 
‘easily-besetting sin,’ you know where to go for help. We have 
many a struggle to go through with here, but we do not have 
to fight in our own strength. He who has made it your duty 
and your privilege to be a cheerful, happy Christian, will enable 
you to be so.” 

‘Well, Sarah, I never thought before of making it a subject 
of prayer. Indeed, I never thought of it at all as a duty; but 
[ will do so from this time.” 

‘And when you have prayed, you must practise. Strive 
constantly against the habit of looking on the dark side. When 
you feel inclined to dwell upon your trials, think of your mercies. 
You will find that your trials are, in comparison, but as the 
small drop of the bucket.” 

“O, If know I have no real trials; but little things, which 
you would scarcely notice, are trials to me.” 

“‘T know it; but you must strive against the habit. Deter- 
mine that you will be happy, and then by God’s grace, you can. 
And, when real trials come, as they will come to every one, 
sooner or later, look above and beyond the clouds. ‘There is 
bright sky somewhere. Do not expect life to be all sunshine, 
—do not make it all gloom. Light and shade are always in- 
termingled here; but remember that it is your duty, as well as 
your happiness, always to look out for the bright spots.” 
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[To LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS] 
JACK, THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 
BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


In my last letter to you, dear children, I told you a story of 
a boy who broke the sixth commandment. I now intend to 
tell you of one who was sorely tempted to break the eighth. 
I hope all of you who read these letters have Jearned to repeat 
God’s holy commands; else how can you keep them? You 
will remember, then, that the words are “Thou shalt not steal.” 

It seems dreadful to think of any child being so wicked as 

, to steal. Once, when I was teaching a large class in the 

* Sabbath-school, this commandment was the lesson for the day. 
When the scholars had repeated it together, I noticed one little 
boy lean back in his seat with a complacent air, while his 
looks said very plainly, ‘‘I have never broken that com- 
mand, and therefore I have nothing to do with the lesson.” 
Presently he whispered to a little girl who sat next him, and 
said, ‘‘I never steal.’”’” But, by and by, as I told them that 
sometimes children went softly and slyly to their mothers’ 
closets, and took fruit or cake without her leave, and that this 
was one way to break the eighth command, I saw that he was 
leaning forward, listening very intently, while a tear stood 
in his eye. The dear child, no doubt, remembered some time 
when he had been guilty of a similar offence. I hope he 
did what I entreated all the class to do, and that was, to ask 
God, for Christ’s sake, to forgive all their offences, and to 
help them keep all his commands. 

If any of you, while reading the above, have recollected 
going to get sugar or raisins, or anything else, from your 
mothers’ closets or drawers, without permission, I hope you 
will not close your eyes in sleep until you have confessed 
your sin to them, and also to your Heavenly Father, and 
sought forgiveness. 
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There once lived a boy whose name was Jack. He knew 
nothing of the pleasures of home, nor of the happiness of hay- 
ing a fond father or mother to watch over and love him. As 
Jong as he could remember, he had lived in an old garret with a 
black man, who gained a living by sweeping chimneys. Jack 
was not a colored boy, though his face was generally as black 
as his master’s. But often, when he went to bed at night, and 
saw that the parts of his arms and neck which were covered 
by his clothes were soft and fair, he wondered whether he had 
ever lived with white people, and how he came to be so poor 
and forlorn. One day he had been happy. It was the Sab- 
bath. He had been wandering about the streets, when a 
gentleman met him, and asked him to go to the Sabbath-school. 
He expressed his willingness to accompany the stranger, though 
he did not exactly understand what a Sabbath-school was. 
The kind gentleman took him to his house, washed and fed 
him, and, having. provided him with clothes from the ward- 
robe of his son, led him to a large room where nearly two 
hundred children were engaged in studying the Scriptures. 
He was invited to be present every Sabbath; but only three 
times in the four succeeding months had he been able to obtain 
leave to do so. 

One morning, early in November, Jack’s master received 
orders to send a boy to a house on one of the principal 
streets of the large city where he resided. He did so; and 
Jack, who was a nimble little fellow, soon ascended the chim- 
ney, and performed the nbor. The roof of the house was flat, 
and connected with a number of houses in the same block. 
The boy amused himself for a few moments by running back 
and forth from one chimney to another, and then prepared to 
descend. He easily gained the top of the chimney, and began 
letting himself down. But he had mistaken the house; and 
soon found himself in a large and elegantly furnished cham- 
ber. It wasstill early; and the lady had left her room, after the 
making of her toilet, without stopping to put away any of her 
jewels, which, probably, she had taken off the night before. 
For a moment poor Jack stood bewildered, and then softly 
approached the table. There lay an elegant gold watch, chain, 
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and seals, and by it many valuable rings and brooches. He 
took up one ring, and tried it on his finger; but, small as it was, 
it would only fit his thumb. Then he carefully lifted the 
watch, and held it to his ear. ‘“O, what a beauty!” he 
whispered. ‘1’ll take it for my own. No one will ever know 
who took it; and he hastily thrust it into his pocket, and 
turned to dart up the chimney again. 

Suddenly he stopped, and seemed to hear a soft voice whis- 
pering, ‘‘'Thou slialt not steal.’”” He glanced around quickly, 
but no one was near. The poor little fellow burst into tears. 
“OQ, what have I done!” he exclaimed aloud. ‘It was a 
kind lady who taught me that in the Sabbath-school; and 
she said that God could look from the sky and see everything 
we did. There, I’ll put it back; I won’t steal. No, I won't; 
for God will know it.” He crossed the room, and replaced the 
watch upon the table; then, with one lingering glance around 
the chamber, returned to the fire-place. ; 

* Stop, little boy, stop a moment,” said a lady entering the 
room. ‘How did you come here?” He told her he had come 
down the wrong chimney by mistake. She then led him on to 
speak of himself, and told him she had heard what he said 
about taking the watch, and was glad that he resisted the 
temptation to steal it. 

Her kind tone and manner opened the boy’s heart, and he 
unburthened to her all his griefs, the cruelty of his master, and 
the hardness of his lot. ‘I’m white, ma’am, when my face 
is clean; and I don’t like to live there.” 

Every moment the lady’s interest increased, and at length, 
with a sudden resolution, she rang the bell and ordered a warm 
bath to be prepared. ‘Then she sent her servant to a clothing- 
store, and soon the little sweep appeared before her a new 
boy. 

If she had been pleased before, she was affected now. She 
called the child to her side; she gazed in his face, while tears 
ran down her cheeks. She could not account to herself for 
her emotion, nor decide what to do with her protégé. The 
longer she talked with the child, the more her emotion in- 
creased ; and at length it became so great that she determined 
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to send to her husband’s counting-room, and request him to 
return home. 

He did so; and, without one word of explanation, she led 
him into the room, and pointed to the boy. The gentleman 
gazed for one moment, and then caught the astonished child to 
his breast: ‘It is our Willie, our lost boy !” 

“Yes, it is, i¢is. I am sure of it,” exclaimed the lady! “It 
must be our Willie.” 

The little fellow began to cry, as she hastily pulled off his 
new jacket, which had so delighted him; but she soothed him 
by saying that she wanted to see hisarm. ‘Our Willie had a 
large brown mole, near the elbow,’ she said in a low voice, 
while she trembled in her eagerness to convince herself that 
that was indeed her darling child. 

Yes! yes!” they both screamed, “itis he! itishe!” And 
so it proved that Jack’s black master was the wicked man who, 
years before, had taken him from his parents and his home, 
and had brought him up like a slave. 

O, how glad the little fellow was that he did not take the 
watch, but that he remembered God was present everywhere ! 
In the very room where he resisted the temptation to steal, 
his Father in heaven, who had put the good thought into his 
heart, restored to him his father, and his mother, and his sweet 
home. Dear children, f hope you will remember, when you 
have read the story of Willie, the chimney-sweep, that God sees 
you, whatever you do, and if you endeavor to keep his com- 
mands, and to love him, he will give you, too, a beautiful home 
above the skies, where you will be happy forever. 


Wuen hearts are filled with holy affections, and home 
is happy, then do the young dwell in a charmed circle, which 
only the naturally depraved would seek to quit, and across 
which boundary temptations to error shine out but feebly. 
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BY ©. KIMBALL, 


I once spent a short time in an excellent family, consisting 
of four members, the parents and two sons. The father was 
a pious lawyer, a man of wealth, and of great weight of 
character. ‘The mother was intelligent and ardently pious, 
attentive to her domestic concerns, and earnestly engaged in 
doing good. ‘The two sons, though surrounded by many 
temptations, resulting from their position in society, were hope- 
fully converted in early life. One of them became a minister ; 
the other, a physician. 

Whilst enjoying the hospitality of this amiable family, and 
seeing how much intelligence, piety, moral power, and true 
excellence, were combined in this lovely circle, I had the 
curiosity to ask the mother how it was that her sons, in the 
midst of so much prospective wealth, were converted to Christ 
so early in life. She replied, in substance, as follows: — 
‘When my childen were born I laid them down at the feet of 
Jesus, and there I left them. I never would withdraw them 
from that hallowed spot. There I met them, wept over them, 
prayed for them, and instructed them in the ways of religion. 
I gave them to Christ, and humbly trust he accepted them at 
my hand. God, in sovereign love and mercy, enlightened and 
subdued them by his Spirit, and made them the subjects of his 
renewing grace.” 

On one occasion, I rode a short distance with the younger 
of these brothers, and asked how it came to pass that he, sur- 
rounded by so many worldly attractions and enticements, was 
led to embrace religion so young. He replied, ‘‘ My father held 
on the reins with a steady hand.” 

The mother laid them at the feet of Jesus, and the father 
held the reins. ‘This was the secret of their early conversion. 
What, now, did those parents lose by this judicious treatment 
of their children? Nothing in reputation or property, nothing 
in time, comfort, honor, pleasure, health or influence. What 
did they gain? The approbation of God, the smiles of Jesus, 
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the indwelling of the Spirit, the esteem of the great and good, 
peace of conscience, happiness in their offspring, and an inher- 
itance for them, glorious and eternal, beyond the grave. 

What a blessed change it would soon make in our world, 
should all heads of families follow the example of those dis- 
creet and pious parents! And why may they not doit? The 
Adorable Father is with them; Christ is with them; the Holy 
Spirit is with them. The promise is given, ‘‘ They that sow 
in tears shall reap in joy.” Let us begin to sow, and keep 
sowing. Where? In the heart and all around it. When? 
Early, daily, hourly. With what seed? Divine truth. Is 
the soil promising? Highly so: tender, genial, productive, 
when well cultivated. How shall we sow? In tears, with 
intense desire for a rich and speedy harvest. May we expect 
it? The promise is, ‘They shall reap in joy.” Hath he said, 
and will he not do it? Hath he promised, and shall he not 
make it good? Trust him then. ‘To believe is to receive.”’ 
The harvest you gather shall be your joy and crown. ‘ Win 
and wear it,” says Latimer, “‘is the motto written upon the 
crown for which we strive.” 

“But my children are very corrupt.” So was Saul of 
Tarsus; but he was suddenly converted. ‘ They are exceed- 
ingly wayward.” So was Colonel Gardner; yet he was recon- 
ciled to God. ‘ They are stubborn.” So was John Newton; 
but the Holy Spirit, through the counsels and prayers of his 
pious mother, brought him to Christ. 

When your children are converted, think not that the work 
is done. It is only begun. They must be fed with the sincere 
milk of the word. They will still need your kindest care and 
tenderest watchfulness, that they may behold in you a living 
exemplification of the Spirit of Jesus, till they arrive to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. Thus nur- 
tured, we may hope to see them favored in their religious 
experience, not merely with the dim reflections of a hazy 
moonlight, or the brightness and beauty of the morning star, 
betokening the approach of day, but with the full-orbed Sun 
of righteousness, and shedding upon their path the splendors 
of meridian day. 
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MOTHER'S PRAYER. 
“ Ora, mater, ora.” 
BY E. 8 D. 


Canto IIL 


Nr’er will that Sabbath rev’rence be forgot, 
Nor love of kindred, which their life makes sweet : 
These, with their being are so deep inwrought, 
That, to forget, their hearts must cease to beat. 
In after years, when death shall still the hand, 
And hush the voice they so have loved to hear — 
Though they may wander in a far-off land, — 
Yet will her lessons in their life appear. 


Behold the orphaned one, repining not, 

Going forth, duly as the morning comes, 
Unto the toil which is her earthly lot, 

Passing the thresholds by of happy homes. 
At eve returns she, weary and alone, 

In night and silence shedding unseen tears ; 
She mourns her counsellor — her mother gone, 

And the dark shadow cast o’er future years. 


Yet guardian wings seem hov’ring round her then, 
And a soft whisper through her bosom thrills, 

And hope upon her pathway smiles again, 
While fuith uplooking lightens earthly ills ; 

And through the dark her softly murmured strain 
Like the low wind of evening floats along, 


And trusting thoughts steal from her breast the pain, 


As dies upon her lips the breath of song. 


In the deep hours of night, 
When o’er the azure sky the darkness creepeth, 
And earth beneath its shadow silent sleepeth, 


And watching stars are bright ; — 


When the low wind hath caught 
A mournful tone —a whisper softly hushing, 
And the deep sound of waters onward rushing 
Cometh with voices fraught ;— 


When the still dews descend, 
Upon the flowers their kindly influence weeping, 


And vapory clouds in the far heaven lie sleeping, 
And lights and shadows blend ; — 
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When in the Orient bright 
The silver moon her fount of light unsealeth, 
And upward springing, all the charms revealeth 
Of the dim, shadowy night ; — 


And when the words of love 

Reach my sad ear, by kindly voices spoken, 

There comes the thought of one whose chain is bro} 
Whose rest is high above. 


, 


In my lone musings oft 
The mellow moon and fitful starlight gleamings 


Seem to my soul the watchful spirit-beamings 
Of her mild eyes so soft. 


And the low-breathing air 
The memory of my mother gently bringeth, 
And the sweet streamlet with its tinkle singeth 
Of her kind guardian care. 


4’en thus my way is led, 
Haunted by voices round me breathing ever, 
Waking within me thoughts which perish never, 
Thoughts of the silent dead. 


Yet, 0! rejoice my soul, 
That in the mansions which the good inherit, 
Dwelleth in bliss her meek and quiet spirit, 
Where songs of praises roll. 


Canto IV. 


Afar and near, night broods upon the sea, 
Which lieth tranquil as a child at rest ; 
A gallant ship, its sails hung peacefully, 
Beneath the moon, floats idly on its breast. 
A lonely watcher on the starry train 
Looks with a thoughtful, but untroubled gaze, 
While silence and the stars recall again 
The cherished scenes and hopes of early days. 


Childhood, and home, and parents — names how dear ! 
How full of sweetest meaning to his soul ! 
What faithful scenes in memory’s glass appear, 
As forth his fancy flies beyond control ! 
Boyhood with all its joys — its cares forgot — 
And happy-school-days and companions gay, 
And growing youth, when to their peaceful cot 
Came household plenty, duly as the day. 
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One picture ’mong the shadows of the past 
Stands fairer, lovelier, dearer than the rest ; 
And, if on land or sea his lot is cast, 
While his loved mother lives, his lot is blest. 
O she, to his fond heart, an angel seems ! 
And in its depths, like precious gems, lie hid 
Her kind instructions ; — and his nightly dreams 
By her dear image oft are visited. 


One gift alone that tender mother gave 
Unto her son at parting, with the prayer 
That the blest book might be a light to save 
The wanderer’s soul from error and despair ; 
And he hath pondered well its pages o’er, 
And kept its holy precepts in his heart ; 
And learned the gracious Being to adore, 
Who, of life’s voyage, hath drawn the faithful chart. 


He sees God’s glory in the ancient heaven, 
His wondrous skill in the broad firmament ; 
And utterance to the mighty deep is given 
To speak His praises to the ear attent. 
And now, while mirrored on its tranquil breast, 
Amid the blue the stars unnumbered shine, 
He feels its language to his soul addressed, 
And loves to recognize the voice divine. 


And should the storm-wind ere the morning rise, 
And ocean’s waves to giant fury lash, 

And clouds and blackness gather o’er the skies, 
And on the noble ship the tempest dash, 

Taught by the words of life, his soul shall be 
Though filled with solemn awe, yet undismayed : 

A Father’s hand controls the wind and sea ; 
And though tempest-tost, he will not be afraid. 


When storms are past, and wind and sky are fair, 

And toward their destined port they swiftly speed, 
How fervently will rise his grateful prayer, 

That God hath helped them in their hour of need ! 
God’s holy word hath been his polar star, 

Hath taught him how temptation’s storms to ride ; 
And be his haven near, or be it far, 

Safely he ’ll reach it, trusting in his Guide. 


* Continued from page 122. 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH POOR 
AND THE POOR RICH. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 
CHAPTER V. 


In pursuance of a resolution mentioned in a foregoing 
chapter, Florence Mowbrey wrote early in April to an aged 
aunt, residing near Albany, requesting leave to pass the sum- 
mer in her family. The answer was as cordial as she could 
desire; and nothing now remained but for her to impart her 
intention to her guardian. But, upon doing so, she was sur- 
prised that he expressed himself unwilling to part with her. 

‘There is no telling what may happen before the summer 
is gone,” he said, in some embarrassment, as he witnessed 
her start of astonishment. ‘' Everything is so uncertain.” 

“‘ That is very true,” rejoined Florence, a gleam of joy 
flashing from her eyes at the thought, — he at length realizes 
that his wealth cannot afford him happiness, and wishes me 
near him to assist him in his search for something more en- 
during. ‘‘ Dear uncle,” she continued, clasping his hand, “ if 
I can be of any real service to you, I will readily give up my 
summer excursion; but in truth I am heartily tired of city 
life.”’ 

“T didn’t mean exactly that — that is — you see you don’t 
understand me — hem. Florence,’’ he asked, recovering him- 
self by an effort, “‘ when do you expect Mr. Hanley?” 

“He wrote that I must not be disappointed if he did not 
reach New York until quite the last of December; but he 
would try to pass New Year with us.” And the young girl 
blushed when she remembered what he had said must take 
place the very next week after his arrival. 

“So soon!” exclaimed Mr. Buckingham, turning from the 
eager gaze of his ward. ‘“ Well, if you want so much to go to 
Ss , perhaps it will be the best plan, after all. If I 
need you I can send for you.” 

165 
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And she went, early in May, taking with her not only her 
child-teacher, as she loved to call Agnes, but her entire 
wardrobe ; for she had fully determined never to return to her 
uncle’s residence. In the quiet country farm-house which she 
had chosen for her retreat, both the young lady and her pupil 
passed a delightful summer. 'To Agnes every moment came 
laden with health and happiness. The fresh green fields, — 
the swelling buds,—the delicious breezes, — the tiny vio- 
lets, — each, in turn, called forth exclamations of gratitude 
and delight. Florence lived over, in the joy of her child, the 
happiness of her young days. Again she wandered in the 
fields in search of buttercups and wild roses; again she made 
curls of dandelion stems, and wreathed them in the hair of her 
gay companion; and again she picked green cheeses, with 
which to supply her miniature store-house behind the rocks. 
Miss Rose was the companion of all their rambles, and well 
sustained her part in the important cares which housekeeping 
brought upon her little friend. At least Agnes always gave 
her credit for the best intentions. 

“O, Rose!” exclaimed the child one day, ‘‘ how I do wish 
you could talk, and tell me that you are as happy as I am.” 
Agnes knew now that dolls were made of wood, and could 
not go to heaven; but, for a long time, she used to include 
Rose in her daily petitions, and ask God to help her conquer 
her naughty feelings, and make her a very good girl. 

From the family on C street, Florence seldom heard, 
except a line now and then, informing her of their health, in 
an envelop which enclosed a letter from Mr. Hanley. But 
in August she was pleasantly surprised by a visit from Louis, 
though pained at the marks of late hours and dissipation upon 
his once bright intellectual face. 

‘** Where ’s Beauty ?”’ he inquired soon after his arrival. 

“There,” replied his cousin, pointing to a pretty picture in 
front of the house. Agnes was walking by the side of a large 
house-dog, of the Newfoundland breed, whom she had unwill- 
ingly impressed into her service, while Miss Rose was riding 
in triumph on his back. The wreaths of gay flowers, with 
which both she and her canine companion were decked, gave 
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beauty to the scene, while the sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks 
of the young girl, as her merry laugh rang out clear and full 
on the still air, presented a pleasing contrast to the demure 
countenance of her sedate companion. 

Louis gave a stare of surprise, and then sprang out to meet 
her. ‘‘ Don’t you know me, Beauty?” he inquired gayly, as 
she shrunk back with the dignity of a queen from his familiar 
greeting. 

“Yes, I know you now ; — has Lily come too?” 

** No, no one but me; and I might as well have staid away, 
for you are not glad to see me.” 
~ “ Are you sick?” asked the child, gazing earnestly into his 
face. 

‘No, no,” was the reply, as he turned away from her 
searching glance. ‘‘ Here, coz,” he added, returning to the 
house, ‘‘I almost forgot that I was the bearer of two letters to 
you.” She took them eagerly, and tore them open. One was 
postmarked Paris; the other was from Catskill, about thirty 
miles below Albany, on the: Hudson, and contained an invita- 


tion from a New York friend to join a party in an excursion to 
the mountains. The plan delighted her, and the next 
morning, in company with Louis and Agnes, she went to 
Albany, and took the boat for Catskill landing. At the hotel, 
on the main street, the party were only awaiting her arrival to 
proceed on their way, ascending the mountain through the 
clove. 


Here they found a large and merry company, assembled to 
pass the month which was so debilitating in the valley below. 
Every day parties were made to the falls and other places of 
interest. ‘The excitement of being followed by a guide with a 
loaded gun to keep off the panthers and wolves, which then 
abounded in that region, added greatly to their enthusiasm. 
Here ladies, who in New York would scream at the sight of a 
helpless worm, or busy spider, walked courageously, in the very 
face, as it were, of wild beasts; while young gentlemen, whose 
only aspiration had been to be more elegantly dressed than any 
of their fellow-dandies on Broadway, threw off their shackles 
of fashion, and appeared for the time like sensible men, who 
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had been formed in the image of their Maker. So much for 
the influence of Nature. Even those who had been too long 
grovelling to appreciate the sublime and soul-inspiring beau- 
ties which surrounded them, seemed raised for the time from 
the dust, and elevated to the knowledge of joys to which they 
had never reached. 

Among the many agreeable acquaintances formed by 
Florence, — for among the visitors to the mountain-house, cut 
off as they are from all other society, there exists the freedom 
of one family, — she was particularly pleased with Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Lennap. Nor did her interest decrease when told 
that they owned the beautiful place where the first years of her 
life had been passed. As their acquaintance progressed, she 
cordially accepted an invitation to return with them and revive 
the associations of her youth. Mr. Van Lennap, who had pur- 
chased Beech Grove of her father, assured her that she would 
find it but little changed. To be sure, the hedge of sweet 
briar was taller by half, and the grape vines now furnished a 
welcome shade to the arbor, but the brook gurgled the same 
sweet music as of old, and her rocky house on the bank was 
unharmed. 

“T think,’ added his wife, laughing merrily, ‘that I saw 
there within a few weeks a piece of broken china, which was 
probably one of your plates. When we first moved to Beech 
Grove there was quite an assortment of crockery set out in 
the little cave.” 

A shade of anguish passed over the face of Florence at this 
unexpected reminiscence; and it was with difficulty she com- 
manded her voice to reply: ‘‘ That cave was a favorite resort 
of my dear little sister. Every bit of broken china was care- 
fully preserved for her play-house; but I cannot bear to think 
of it; the recollection is too painful.” 

“Ah, yes; I understand that it must be so. 1 remember well 
the excitement it caused at the time,’”’ added the lady. ‘“ Ex- 
cuse, me, dear, if I pain you by the question; but I think I 
heard that your mother never recovered her reason after the 
fatal catastrophe was announced to her.” 

Florence sadly shook her head. ‘ No,” she replied in a 
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tearful voice. ‘‘ It caused the breaking up of our family. Dear 
mother died, calling upon Adelaide, and Frank followed her 
the next day. ‘They were buried together in the tomb at the 
bottom of the garden.” 

‘“‘ Which, in compliance with my promise to your father, I 
have sacredly kept from intrusion,” resumed Mr. Van Lennap, 
“With regard to the little girl, I think her body was never 
recovered.”’ 

‘* Never,” repeated Florence, ‘ though father paid large sums 
of money to have the river dragged. But there was no doubt 
the dear child was murdered for the sake of the jewels she had 
about her, and then thrown into the water. There was a part 
of her muslin apron hanging on the bushes, and her little shoe 
was discovered half full of sand. It was a dreadful affliction 
to father to be deprived of mother’s religious fortitude at such 
a time. He used to come home from New York, where he 
was vigorously prosecuting his search for the murderer, and 
hear her frantic cries for her child, while she seemed to have 
forgotten that an infant was pining away for want of the 
nourishment which she could no longer give him. Oh!” ex- 
claimed the afflicted daughter, as bitter memories of the past 
came crowding into her mind, “ how vividly the scenes of that 
never-to-be-forgotten day are before me! It was the anniver- 
sary of Adelaide’s birth, and was a gala day with the whole 
household. The children from all the neighboring families were 
assembled, and sweet little sister was crowned as queen. We 
had a nurse, who had taken care of Ada from her birth, 
and who was excessively attached to her. After the little 
creature was chosen to occupy the garland-covered seat, Ruth 
called me aside, and asked me to add my entreaties to hers, 
and obtain mother’s consent to deck the darling with jewels. 
I think Ruth must have had a strange fancy for ornaments, 
for I never saw such an overloaded toilet as Ada presented 
when she returned. There were the whole contents of moth- 
er’s jewel-casket about her; and she cast down her eyes, 
as if conscious she presented a ludicrous appearance. Mother 
remonstrated; but Ruth, who was greatly pleased by the 
dazzling show her darling presented, begged that she might re- 
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tain them until dark, when she would replace them. How the 
child could have been enticed away from her companions, or 
who committed the dark deed, remains to this day a profound 
mystery.” 

“ Has your father ever returned to his native country ?” in- 
quired Mr. Van Lennap, after a pause. 

* Never; and now that he has married again, I despair of 
seeing him.” 

Early in September Florence accompanied her new friends 
to Beech Grove, and was alike saddened and pleased by a 
visit to each of her old haunts. Agnes accompanied her when 
she extended her walk to the tomb at the end of the garden, but 
was seized with such violent trembling when told in that 
silent retreat lay all that was mortal of the mother of her 
friend, that Florence sent her back to the house. An hour 
later, when she joined the family in the palor, her host was 
reporting to his wife his conversation with Agnes in the gar- 
den. “TI followed you,” he resumed, addressing Florence, 
“but turned back upon perceiving where your steps were bent. 
I walked slowly toward the brook, when I heard an exclama- 
tion from Agnes. I hurried to the cave, as she was not in sight; 
and there I found her kneeling on the stones, her hands folded 
on her breast, while her countenance expressed astonishment 
mingled with delight. She did not perceive me; and I stood 
back to watch her. In a moment she caught a glimpse of 
some broken china, and instantly darted toward it, caught it 
up and pressed it to her lips. She then crept behind a shelf, 
and presently brought out from some hiding-place her apron 
full of broken ware of bright colors, when, looking up, she saw 
me, and eagerly advanced to show me her treasures.” 

“She is full of enthusiasm,” rejoined Florence, her eyes 
beaming with pleasure. ‘ Do you remember how she was en- 
tranced by the view of the sunrise fromthe Mountain House? 
A lady near us, seeing her standing so quietly, with her lips 
parted, as she gazed upon the glorious spectacle, asked, ‘ How 
do you like it, Agnes, my dear?’ She put up her hand im- 
ploringly as she whispered, ‘ Please, ma’am, don’t speak.’ ”’ 

The visit of Florence to Beech Grove was nearly completed, 
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when her young charge met with quite an adventure. The 
grounds about the place were so secluded that Florence felt 
no hesitation in allowing her to play for hours by herself. She 
therefore experienced no alarm upon being told, on her return 
from a ride with her friends, that the child had not been in 
door since she left. But as night advanced, and she did not, 
return, fears were excited lest some accident had happened to 
her. In company with her friends she visited the cave, and 
every place where the child was in the habit of playing, but 
without success; and they were returning in haste to the house 
for assistance, when they heard the voice of Louis: Bucking- 
ham shouting to them from the road. Agnes was with him, 
but bore the marks of such violent agitation, that for a time 
her friends forbore to question her. Florence conveyed her to 
her chamber, bathed her swollen eyes, and, after giving her a 
cordial, left her to sleep while she sought from Louis an ex- 
planation. 

**T left the Mountain House this morning,’’ he commenced, 
‘and stopped to make you a call, as I promised. On my way 
from the landing I passed a low house back from the road, 
from which I distinctly heard loud cries of distress. I ap- 
proached cautiously, intending to make an excuse by inquiring 
the shortest way to Beech Grove, when I heard a disagreeable 
voice exclaim, ‘ Stop your noise, I say, or I’ll gag you! I tell 
you, [I shan’t hurt you if you will only be still. Come, now, 
that’s a good child, go with me, and I’ll give you a lot of 
money.’ 

**< No, no!’ screamed a child’s voice, ‘I want to go home; I 
love Florence best, and I want to stay with her.’ 

*¢¢ You fool, you,’ added the man; ‘but I won’t be baulked 
by a child now I’ve begun. So come along;’ and he caught 
her by the shoulder, when I knocked loudly at the door. The 
man loosened his hold, and the moment Agnes saw me she 
threw herself into my arms. I soon succeeded in quieting 
her, but when I turned to look for the brute he was gone. She 
said he was her uncle Sandy; but she begged me with tears 
not to let him carry her away with him.” 

The next morning, when the little girl was more composed, 
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she related to her friend the events of the preceding day. She 
played for hours in the garden and in the cave, when, toward 
night, she grew weary, and, supposing Florence had not re- 
turned, walked upon the road to meet her. She had already 
gone some distance when a man came out from the woods and 
called her. ‘In the name of wonder, Aggy, how came you 
here?” he asked eagerly. She told him she was visiting with 
Miss Florence. ‘ Well,” said he, ‘I’ve got a home now, and 
I want you to live with me.” 

‘He was very kind at first,’ Agnes continued, ‘‘and told 
me if I would go with him to the old house in the field he 
would show me something he had brought for me. But as 
soon as we went into the house, he shut the door, and told me 
I must go with hin to New York. When I began to cry, he 
struck me, and said if I made a noise he would gag me. I 
was so glad when Louis came, and took me away with him!” 

Neither Florence nor her friends could account for this con- 
duct on the part of the man, who had hitherto manifested no 
particular affection for his niece ; but the thoughts of the young 
lady were soon diverted from Agnes by a hurried message from 
her guardian, requiring her presence in New York. ‘Taking 
an affectionate leave of her kind friends, she went on board 
the next boat for New York, where she arrived in a few 
hours. 

Mr. Buckingham had been seized with a fit of apoplexy; 
but, as it was not severe, when Florence reached him he was 
convalescent. His spirits were much affected, and at times he 
was peevish in the extreme. Finding her aunt exceedingly 
averse to the confinement of the sick-room, the self-denying 
girl immediately established herself as head-nurse, though at 
first she could plainly see that her guardian would have pre- 
ferred another. 

‘It shocks my nerves to witness the change in your uncle,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Buckingham to her niece. ‘I should soon be 
in the same state that he is, if I were to remain with him. 
You are so cool and self-possessed, and never answer him 
sharply when he is cross; you are just the one for a nurse. 
So, he is vastly better off in your hands.” And having con- 
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vinced herself of this, the worldly-wise woman lost no time in 
recommencing the life of gayety which had for a short time 
been interrupted by her husband’s sickness. 

Florence soon found herself in a trying condition ; her patient 
was exceedingly impatient, being detained at home when every 
moment was precious in the settlement of some important busi- 
ness. Florence gathered, from his hints and half-muttered 
exclamations, that his affairs were embarrassed, and that he 
feared a failure. Several times, when his gentle nurse had 
been endeavoring to allay his irritation by chafing his partially 
benumbed hand and arm, he seemed on the point of making 
some confession to her, but with awkward hesitation restrained 
himself. ‘The young lady, after a few days, allowed Agnes 
to bring her toys and books, and occupy a retired corner of the 
invalid’s apartment. She was so quiet that he hardly seemed 
to notice her presence; but one night, as Florence was unable 
to leave her patient, the child, by her desire, kneeled at her 
side and offered up, in a low whisper, her simple petitions for 
pardon and protection. 

Mr. Buckingham had lain for some time with his eyes closed, 
but, hearing the continuous sound, he turned quickly toward 
the little suppliant in time to listen to her prayer in his behalf. 
‘Heavenly Father,” lisped the sweet child, “‘ please make Mr. 
Buckingham well, and make him good, so that he can be hap- 
py. When he dies, and looks in God’s great book, may he find 
his name written there, and then go and see Jesus who died 
for sinners just like me.” 

Florence glanced anxiously toward the bed, fearing her 
patient would be seriously displeased; but what was her aston- 
ishment when she saw his breast heaving with emotion, while 
great tears were rolling down his cheeks! She arose quietly 
when the child resumed her seat, and led her from the room, 
deeming it best to leave the petitions of Agnes to produce their 
own effect upon his heart. In her own room she passed a few 
moments in earnest supplication that what he had heard 
might prove the “‘ word in season” which should arouse him 
to a sense of his condition as a sinner before God, and awaken’ 
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in him a desire to embrace Jesus as his Saviour and Almighty 
Friend ; after which she returned softly to his chamber. 

A few moments past midnight she resigned her place to Bes- 
sie, and, in passing to her own room, encountered Mrs. Bucking- 
ham, who was but just returned from a party, and who, in 
suppressed tones, declared herself wearied to death. ‘I really 
envy you, Florence,”’ she added quickly, as she witnessed the 
expression of devotion which lighted the features of the young 
girl. ‘‘ You’re a strange child, and I can’t understand you.” 

No, she understood nothing of the holy joy which burned in 
the bosom of her young relative, who had passed the silent 
hours of her midnight watch in lifting up her heart to that 
great Spirit, whose presence surrounded her, for blessings upon 
herself and the dear objects of her affection. She knew noth- 
ing of all this, but in the midst of her ceaseless pursuit after 
pleasure, herself the object of envy as well as admiration, she 
secretly acknowledged the unsatisfying nature of her pursuits, 
while her very soul craved something more substantial and en- 
during. 

**She was rich, yet had nothing.”’ 


THE WIFE. 


Ir needs no guilt to break a husband’s heart; the absence 
of content, the mutterings of spleen, the untidy dress and cheer- 
less home, the forbidding scowl and deserted hearth — these 
and other nameless neglects, without a crime among them, 
have harrowed to the quick the heart’s core of many a man, 
and planted there, beyond the reach of cure, the germ of dark 
despair. O! may woman, before that sight arrives, dwell on 
the recollections of her youth, and, cherishing the dear idea of 
that tuneful time, awake and keep alive the promise she so 
kindly gave. And though she may be the injured, not the injur- 
ing one; the forgotten, not the forgetful wife, a happy allusion 
to the peaceful love—a kindly welcome to a comfortable home— 
a smile of love to banish hostile words —a kiss of peace to par- 
‘don all the past, and the hardest heart that ever locked in the 
breast of selfish man will soften to her charms. 





ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY. 


ANCIENT EP TROLUGSS 


Tue classic mythology seems to have been regarded by the 
Greeks with somewhat of the veneration with which the He- 
brew nation regarded the books of their sacred writers. The 
poems of Homer, and a few others of their early bards, consti- 
tute what may be called the Greek book. They give, according 
to the popular notions, a history of the creation of the gods, 
and then, devoting themselves to the particular history of one 
nation, they detail the nature and origin and progress of Greece. 
The Greeks believed themselves to be the favored people of 
Heaven; the mighty heroes, the ancestors of their race, were 
allied to, and descended from the gods; not a hill-top in their 
land, not a river nor a fountain, but was the favored abode of 
some deity. ‘Their faith, though not based on truth, was sin- 
cere and deep, and seems to deserve our respect and our earnest 
consideration. 

It is with such views that we must examine the Greek and 
Roman mythology. In the former we shall find, it is true, a 
few passages which should be sealed up from the student; but 
they are very rare, and do not appear to have been dictated by 
impure minds. In general, their best writers are singularly 
free from the charge of indecency ; — their own thoughts were 
evidently unsullied ; they degraded not their own mythology 
by rendering it the exciter of unholy passions; they de- 
scended not from the lofty station they occupied, as the inter- 
preters of the gods, to minister at the altars of indecency and 
wantonness. 

It was this trait in the classic mythology which rendered it so 
highly poetical. With the Greeks, all that belonged to poetry 
belonged also peculiarly to religion. The same name was ap- 
plied in their language to the prophet and the bard; and they 
hailed the fancies of the poet as revelations from their gods. 
Hence, as the Grecian bard sang the praises of the immortals, 


* This is a more favorable view than most entertain of heathen mythology ; yet, so far as it may be ; 
relied upon, it reproves the impiety of many nominal Christians, — Ep. 
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the lively minds of that gifted race welcomed and repeated the 
beautiful fictions, which added new charms to their religion. 
In man’s connection with the outward world, they beheld his 
communion with the gods. Was a fair youth drowned in 
the dark waters of the sea? It was the tutelary nymphs who, 
enamored of his beauty, had carried him down to their blissful 
abodes, to enjoy with them an eternity of happiness beyond 
the reach of the pains and sorrows of human life. Was the 
lovely maiden lost to her companions as she gathered flowers 
on the fields of AXtna? She was not dead; she was reigning 
in awful pomp over the world of shades, by the side of her 
stately consort, who had braved the hated light of the upper 
earth to win her. The fires that blazed from the unfathomed 
crater of the volcano, the planets that glittered in the firma- 
ment, the golden clouds bathed in the effulgence of the setting 
sun, the winds that wafted perfumes from the balmy south, or 
rushed in their terrors from the unknown north, the mysterious 
songs that echoed from the shores of Ausonia, the enchanted 
fruit that ripened in the garden of Hesperides, the trees that 
dropped amber on the banks of the king of rivers, were all inti- 
mately connected with this poetic religion, and spoke to man 
of his dependence on the gods. 

To enlightened and reflecting worshippers, the word needed 
but to be spoken, which could explain the mystery of the 
universe, and make it plain that in every portion there was but 
the same all-pervading nature, which could reconcile the con- 
tradiction of the elements, and explain their union; which, like 
the key-stone of the universe, was to bind all in perfect and 
indissoluble order; and this word was God. Toward this 
grand idea, the religion of Greece seems to us to have been 
constantly verging; it beamed on the soul of Socrates; it hal- 
lowed the thoughts of Plato; it was not unknown to the vast 
mind of Cicero. 

From the whole land of Greece, then, arose one universal 
sound of devotion and praise. The laborer worshipped his 
gods by his toils in the garden and the vineyard ; offerings of 
praise ascended from all who were engaged ‘in the different 
vocations of active life; from the shepherd, and the goatherd, 
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and the mariner; from the hunter who followed the moonlight 
chase over the hills; the virgins that revelled on the vine-clad 
steeps; the bards and the heroes who contended for the prize 
at Olympia; the warrior who rode triumphant over the field 
of carnage, and directed the storm of battle from his blood- 
dripping car. 

Finally, the classic mythology was characterized by the 
grand ideas which it revealed, and through which it acted with 
almost incalculable power on the national mind, both in Greece 
and Rome. It distinctly taught the doctrine of immortal life 
after death; of happiness for the good, and punishment for the 
wicked. ‘The belief in the soul’s annihilation seems never to 
have been generally entertained in Greece. Homer speaks of 
a dim and shadowy existence, which continued after the ter- 
mination of the present life, though not of a nature to console 
and cheer by the prospect. 

Pindar, in his second Olympic, gives a beautiful picture of 
the habitation of the virtuous after death: 


« ___ they, 
Alike by night, alike by day, 
Behold the glory of the sun ; 
Their lives unlaboring pass away ; 
They harrow not with sinewy hands the ground, 
Nor yet upturn the waters of the sea, 
For empty aliment. 
But in the blessed company 
Of spirits by the gods with honor crowned, 
Men who rejoiced to keep their oaths unshent, 
Their days through tearless ages run.”’ 


A LESSON IN DOING GOOD. 


I was a rude boy and very fond of play. Every moment, 
when out of school, was given to some sport or another, and 
anything which stopped me in my games was borne with an 
ill temper. 

One day, at tea, my mother directed me to take a small 
basket of food and some wood to a poor woman in a distant 
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part of the village; charging me to go at once, as she was sick 
and in great want. It was winter, and the ponds were covered 
with ice. While securing in a little basket my mother’s gift, 
a group of schoolmates came along, on their way to the mill- 
pond, to slide. ‘They called for me, and said they should have 
fine sport. 

“Come, Charley!” they cried, “ we are all waiting for you 
— come along!” 

‘IT cannot go now,” I replied; ‘‘ I’ve got to take these things 
down to widow Long’s.” 

“You would not catch me doing such business as ¢hat,” 
said one; “I let people carry their own wood!” 

“*Q,” said another, ‘you have plenty of time to slide and 
do that too.” 

Little did I need urging; so, leaving the wood and basket, 
we were soon sliding on the pond. 

The evening came on; it was moonlight, and the crusted 
snow shone like silver. ‘There were many men and boys enjoy- 
ing the sport, and the air rang with merry shouts as the skaters 
swiftly glided about, and the sliders tripped one another up. 

At first conscience smote me for my selfish pleasure-seeking, 
for my mother’s strict charge told me that it might be at the 
cost of another’s suffering. ‘This, however, was soon forgotten 
in the excuse that a few minutes would not matter; and in the 
joy of the occasion the village clock struck nine. It was then 
too late to go on the errand; so, hurrying home, I crept softly 
to bed, not caring to meet my parents. 

At breakfast, next morning, my mother said to me, “‘ Well, 
Charles, how did you find Mrs. Long, last night?” 

My cheeks became quite red, and I made no answer. When 
the truth was known, I shall never forget the look of pain with 
which it was received. 

‘*Q!” my mother cried, ‘‘ what may not that poor woman 
have suffered from your neglect! Gladly would I have gone 
myself, rather than left her thus.” 

Then, adding to the store of good things, she hurried me 
away. It was, however, no welcome task to me. I was un- 
happy, and was ready to blame the poor for being poor, and 
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thus giving others trouble. How colder than all other morn- 
ings seemed that, as I went on the forced mission of mercy! 
The cottage was at length reached; it was an old hut, with 
broken windows. 

** Does widow Long live here?” I asked of a strange-look- 
ing man who came to the door. 

“Yes! first door at the right hand, at the head of the 
stairs.” 

Those narrow, rickety stair-cases; how plainly I seem 
to see them now! Rapping at the door, a feeble voice said, 
“Come in!” I entered, and what a scene! All alone, on 
her lowly, thinly-covered cot, lay the aged woman, helpless 
from pain and age, with no food, no fire, and the snow, sifted 
by the winds through the loose windows, had fallen on the 
floor. ‘This was a new scene to me, brought up, as I had been, 
in the midst of plenty. My heart was deeply touched. 

‘Here are some things my mother sent you,” said I, show- 
ing the basket. 

**Q, thank the Lord!” she said, lifting her hands in deep 
feeling. ‘‘ How good he is to raise me up such a friend; and 
how kind your mother is to send these things! And I need 
them so much just now! But our heavenly Father knows what 
we need, and the best time to give it tous. Last night, I lay 
here so cold and faint, without food, and no one to help; it 
seemed as if I should starve. But I called on my Saviour, 
and, late in the evening, the man who lives below, a poor drink- 
ing man, came in with some wood, and made me up a fire, and 
got me a good bowl of porridge. He could not do much for 
me, he is so poor himself; but it was so strange that he should 
do it. O, it was the Lord’s doings, and I praise him for it!” 

*‘T have brought some wood for you, too,” said 1; ‘and it 
is at the door; let me get it and make you a fire!” 

“Thank you! thank you!” 

That scene of poverty and piety had wrought a sudden 
change in my feelings, and I hastened for the wood, with min- 
gled emotions of self-reproach for my hard-hearted neglect, and 
joy in being able to do anything for one so pious and so needy. 
That face — calm, trustful, grateful, even amid the sufferings 
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of dying old age and the discomfort of the gloomy chamber — 
beamed on me like a star amid thick darkness. 

As the fire threw its faint warmth over the room, the aged 
woman called me to her bedside, to thank me again and again 
for what I had done. ‘I cannot reward you,” said she, with 
falling tears; “‘but God can!” Then she prayed —O how 
fervently ! — that I might “ grow up to be a pious man, and 
through faith in Jesus Christ become an heir of heaven.” Is 
it strange if the prayer of such an one, at such a time, moved 
the soul of the wayward boy? Never, in after life, could he 
listen to the tale of want without the stirrings of sorrow, and 
the desire to afford timely relief. 


FLOWERS OF THE ALMOND AND OF THE PEACH. 


WE are indebted to “The Horticulturist” for the beautiful 
designs, which we here present, of the double white flowering 
Almond and of the double crimson flowering Peach. Among 
flowering shrubs, these are favorites for their delicacy and 
beauty. They produce such a profusion of blossoms, that their 
branches present the appearance of wreaths of flowers. They 
were originally obtained in China, and imported to this coun- 
try, by way of England, six or seven years ago. The plants 
are about as hardy as our common peach; are propagated and 
cultivated in a similar manner. ‘Their great value,” says 
the Journal, to which we have referred, ‘‘ consists in the nov- 
elty of their colors — pure white and deep crimson, quite dis- 
tinct from the pale rose or peach blossom of the old sorts. 
Flowering side by side, they produce a fine effect, and com- 
mend themselves to a place in all ornamental plantations, 
where the climate is not unfavorable to the peach. Where 
the peach-blossoms are generally killed, they will, of course, 
be of no value unless protected. The flowers of both are semi- 
double; that is, they have several rows of petals, and show 
some stamens in the centre.” 
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Ghitor’s Miscellany. 


BIBLICAL NOTES, 
Acts. 3: 13, “ The lame man which was healed held Peter and John.” 


How perfectly natural and picturesque are the narratives of the 
Bible ; serving at once to vouch for their truth, and to leave their 
representations fixed in the memory. 

The circumstance is too simple, striking and touching, to be over- 
looked, the poor man had been lame from his mother’s womb, and was 
placed daily at the beautiful gate of the Temple, to ask alms of the 
worshippers. Of silver and gold, Peter and John had none; but 
they gave him something far better. In the name of the Lord Jesus, 
said they, rise up and walk. And immediately his feet and ankle 
bones received strength. And he leaping up—stood—and entered 
with them into the temple—walking—and leaping—and praising God. 
The people, also, seeing what was done, hastened to Solomon’s poarch 
—greatly wondering. But the man that was healed held Peter and 
John. 

Was this the effect of apprehension. Did he imagine their influ- 
ence was confined to their bodily presence? and that if he let them 
go, his lameness would return ? 

Or did this result from a wish to point them out to the multi- 
tude? “Are you looking after the wonderful men who have made 
you whole.” Eager and proud to proclaim them; “ Here,” says he, 
“here they are—these are they.” 

Was it not still more the expression of attachment? “O my deliv- 
erers and benefactors, let me attend upon you; and enjoy the hap- 
piness to serve you. Entreat me not to leave you, nor to return from 
following after you. Let me live; let me die with you.” So it is in 
our spiritual cures. It is natural to feel a regard for those who have 
been the means of our recovery, and to keep hold of them. But let 
us remember, we may hold them too closely, And we do so if we 
buffer them to draw us away from the God of all grace. For whoever 
are the instruments of doing us good, He is the agent, and he will 
have us know, that the excellence of the power is of Him, and not of 
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them. Hence the reproof,—* For while one saith, I am of Paul, and 
another, I am of Apollos; are ye not carnal? Who, then, is Paul, 
and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, even as God 
gave to every man? I have planted; Apollos, watered; but God 
gave the increase. So, then, neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” They 
are something in the order of means, and a proper respect is due to 
to them in this character; but they are nothing as to efficiency and 
success—these are entirely of God; and his glory will he not give 
to another. To idolize a minister is the way to have him removed 
from us, or rendered unprofitable to us—“ not by might, nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” We can never honor God 
so much as by dependence upon him. And them that honor him, he 
will honor; and they that despise him shall be lightly esteemed.— 
Selected. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


FOREIGN. 


Our last number chronicled events to the tenth of March ; the pre- 
sent, to the corresponding day of the succeeding month. 

The Peace Conference in Paris has held several sessions and it 
probably has transacted the business for which it was called, but 
no reliable account of it has yet transpired. 

England is at length delivered from all fear of a war with the 
United States, and her subjects congratulate our citizens, resident in ° 
her metropolis upon the prospect of continued peace. 

Ten thousand French soldiers are reported sick in the hospitals in 
and about Constantinople. But the subjects of that government cele- 
brate the birth of an heir to the throne with great enthusiasm. 


A commercial treaty was formed between Switzerland and England 
on the 6th of March, at Berne. 

Denmark proposes to abolish the Sound Dues for 35,000,000 rix 
dollars, thus assessed upon the nations according to their share in 
the Baltic trade:—England, 12,000,000 rix dollars (£1,300,000 ;) 
Russia, 12,000,000; Prussia, 5,000,000; Denmark, 2,000,000; 
Sweden, 2,000,000 ; Holland, 2,000,000 ; Norway, 1,000,000; France, 
1,500,000; Belgium, 500,000; United States, 500,000, Mecklen- 
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burg, 500,000; Lubec, 250,000 ; Hamburg and Bremen, 200,000 to- 
gether ; Hanover, 150,500; Oldenburg, 75,000; Spain, Portugal and 
Italy, 262,000 together; South America, 17,000; and the other (not 
Baltic) States, 595,000 collectively. It is further proposed to leave 
it to the option of each State to pay the amount at once, or else the 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, together with 2 per cent. annually 
for the sinking fund, terminable in twenty-eight years. 

Accounts from China report a severe plague among the revolu- 
tionists of which 100,000 have already died. 


DOMESTIC. 


Congress, like an animal overworked, has relapsed, since the choice 
of a Speaker, into a state of quiescence. Now and then she rubs 
her eyes, rouses up a little and talks, like a person in sleep, of Kan- 
zas, of a rupture with England, of a Pacific Telegraph, of an alter- 
ation of the Tariff, ete., and then resigns herself to repose. She 
recently decided to send a delegation of three of her members to 
Kanzas to examine and report on the question which set of represen- 
tatives from that territory are entitled to a seat in the national 
council. 

The hostilities of the Indian tribes in the territories of Oregon and 
Washington increase. Many settlers have been killed or driven 
off. 

A memorial to the President of the United States asking him for 
the removal of General Wool from the command of the military de- 
partment of the Pacific, has been adopted by the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Oregon. 

* Michigan sets a worthy example in the cause of Agriculture, hay- 
ing formed a contract for the erection of a building for an Agricul- 
tural College at Lansing, at an expense of $26,500, to be completed 
next December. 

Report says that the territories of Utah, Oregon, Minnesota, 
are making preparation for admission into the Union. 

Kanzas is still the scene of strife between the free soil and slavery 
parties; and partizans, north and south, fan the flame. With all our 
attachment to freedom and to free institutions, we have no sympathy 
with extremists on either side. When we hear of Christians assem- 
bling in the house of prayer to concert measures for the purchase of 
rifles to be forwarded to the scene of action, especially when we hear 

of learned professors in our literary institutions and of ministers of 
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the gospel encouraging such efforts by their presence, speeches, and 
donations, we feel like calling upon them for the law and the testi- 
mony of God by which they justify such an insurrectionary move- 
ment to their own conscience and the public. 

Flour, the cereal grains and provisions generally, are on the de- 
scending scale. Considering the exorbitant prices at which they have 
lately been held, this reduction, already amounting to several per cent. 
will cheer many an humble fireside. 

Defaulters in Massachusetts are likely to find themselves at no dis- 
tant day in a tight place, her legislature having passed to a third 
redding, a bill which makes their offence punishable by ten years im- 
prisonment in the state prison or in the house of correction for a term 
not exceeding one year. 


FASHIONS. 


From the Beau Monde, we present our readers the style of bonnets and 
of costume for a gentleman and a boy, for the present season. 
No. 1 is a rich a on a foundation of white lace. The front is edged 


three inches deep by full ruches of blonde, mingled profusely with loops of 
gauze ribbon; back of these ruches of ribbon are placed three bands of 
narrow white ribbon edged with blonde ; the back of the crown is formed of 
a row of the ribbon and lace gathered into a round form, and ornamented 
by a full bow and streamers of white ribbon. The curtain is formed of two 
. rows of ribbon separated by a transparency of lace, enriched with ruches of 
blonde and loops of narrow ribbons. A rich blonde adorns the edge. The 
inside is adorned with a full cape of blonde mingled with clusters of half- 
open wild roses and leaves. 

No. 2 is another novel design. The foundation is of wire covered with 
white silk, the front bordered with fancy straw, edged with black blonde; 
this is succeeded by a box-plaiting of blonde, placed an inch from the front. 
The crown is banded with rows of narrow tuscan braid, edged with black 
blonde. These rows are placed closely together and have a peculiarly rich 
effect over the white silk. A band of the straw extends round the curtain. 
The sides are enriched by full loops of straw with a profusion of blueies, on 
the right side ; on the left is a bow and ends of corn-colored ribbon in a pat- 
tern of black and white Chene plaids. The inside is adorned with a full cap 
of blonde mingled with blueies. 

No 3. is an elegant mourning bonnet. It is arranged on a foundation of 
black lace, the entire bonnet is formed of groups of narrow puffings of tulle, 
each groupe is separated by three shirrs of black crape. At the back of the 
crown is placed a flat bow of crape; the centre ornamented by a single 
wheat ear formed of jet. The sides are enriched by loops of crape mingled 
with narrow crape ribbon and a profusion of jet. The right side extends 
round the curtain, meeting the bow atthe back of the crown. The face 
trimmings consist of a full cap of black blonde mingled with loops of narrow 
crape ribbon, jet wheat ears and spray ; broad black ribbon strings. 
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No. 4 isa rich style of spring bonnet, formed of straw tissue, the front 
edged with a delicate fringe of Neapolitan straw, while a double border 
— an inch from the front, forms an additional ornament ; two other rows 
orm a finish to the crown, which slopes gently back to the curtain, which is 
of lace edged with a narrow fold of silk, over which is Jaid a fall of green 
and white ribbon, banded with straw and edged with Neapolitan fringe. 
On the right side is a full bow and streamers of green and white ribbon ; 
on the left, crimson berries and leaves extending round the curtain in a 
wreath. The face trimmings are blonde, with branches of spray and leaves 
on the right side ; on the left are light feathery leaves mingled with delicate 
coral berries. 

No. 5 is a promenade costume. The over garment which is intended for 
spring season, is new and elegant, made up very light ; the material is plain 
Colored cashmere and silk mixture. The pants are of fancy cassimere, and 
confined to the boot with a narrow foot strap. 

No 6 is a neat and elegant suit for a boy, consisting of a blouse"cut quite 
straight, with very wide sleeves, The material is light colored cashmere, 
the edge finished with velvet. A belt is sometimes worn with this garment, 
— forms a pretty addition. The pants are made to fit easy, with plaided 
ronts. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 
EDUCATION OF VICTORIA’S CHILDREN. 


The education of the royal children being a matter in which all must feel 
interested, a few details of the manner in which the day of the royal schol- 
ars is divided, may, perhaps, be entertaining to our readers. [These children 
are eight in number, from fifteen to two years of age, viz: a daughter —a 
son—a daughter—a son—two daughters—and two sons.] A primary regard 
is paid to moral and religious duties. They rise early, breakfast at eight, 
and dine at one. Their various occupations are allotted out with almost mil- 
itary exactness, One hour finds them engaged in the study of the ancient, 
another of the modern authors; their acquaintanceship with languages first 
founded on a thorough knowledge of their grammatical construction, and af- 
terwards tamiliarized and perfected by conversation. 

Next they are trained in those military exercises which give dignity and 
bearing. Another hour is filled up with the lighter accomplishments of 
music and dancing. Again the happy little party assemble in the riding 
school, where they may be seen deeply interested in the various evolutions 
of the menage. Thence—whilst drawing and the further exercise of music, 
and the lighter accomplishments call off the attention of their sisters — the 
younger princes proceed to busily engage themselves in a carpenter's shop, 
fitted up expressly for them, at the wish of the royal consort, with a turning 
lathe and tools essential to a perfect knowledge of the craft. Thus they ear- 
ly become, not only theoretically, but practically acquainted with the useful 
arts of life. 

A small laboratory is occasionally brought into requisition, at the instance 
also of their royal father, and the minds of the children are thus led up from 
a contemplation of the curiosities of chemical science and the wonders of na- 
ture to an inquiry into their causes. ‘'his done, the young carpenters and 
students throw down their saws and axes, unbuckle their philosophy, and 
shoulder their percussion guns—which they handle with the dexterity of 
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practised sportsmen—for a stroll through the royal gardens, The evening 
meal, the preparations for the morning’s lessons and brief religious instruc- 
tion closes the day—London Court Journal. 


A True Srory.—A little Irish girl, thirteen years of age, without father 
or mother, ignorant of even ber alphabet, lately came to live with us, Know- 
ing she had been receiving very good wages—we asked her, rather reproach- 
fully we fear, why ber wardrobe was so miserably poor and scanty—cleanly, 
and in good order as it was, she having the bare necessities of clothing — 
‘* Ma’am,” said she, and her bright, honest eyes filled with tears, “ my moth- 
er did not always do right. She owed a woman who had ever been kind to 
us, eight dollars for board. My wages have been saved to pay that debt, for 
it was an honest one. Until I had paid it, I felt 1 had no right to buy a sin- 
gle article of clothing I could do without.” “Is it all paid, Mary?” ‘“ Yes, 
and now | can pend the wages you pay me on myself.” Generous and 


brave girl—she has her patent of nobility direct from God, and il was ever 
from among the poor and lowly Christ chose those who should bear his cros; 
here, and reign with him hereafter.—Chris. Ing. 


INCIDENT AND HUMOR. 


WasuInGTon’s BEp-FELLOw.—On a certain occasion the great Gener- 
al was engaged in earnest conversation with Colonel Pickering in his tent 
until after the night had fairly set in. Headquarters were at.a considerable 
distance, and Washington signified his preference to staying with the Col- 
onel over night, provided he had aspare blanket and straw. 

“O yes,” said Primus, who was appealed to; “ plenty of straw and blank- 
ets—plenty.” 

Upon this assurance Washington continued his conference with the Col- 
onel until it was time to retire to rest. Two humble beds were spread side 
by side, in the tent, and the officers laid themselves down, while Primus 
seemed to be busy with dutiés that required his attention before he could 
sleep. He worked or appeared to work, until the breathing of the prostrate 
gentlemen satisfied him that they were sleeping; and then seating himeelf 
upon a box or stool, he leaned his head on his hands to obtain such repose as 
so inconvenient a position would allow. In the middle of the night Washing- 
ton awoke. He looked about, and descried the negro as he sat. He gazed 
at him a while; and then spoke. 

“ Primus ?” said he, calling, “ Primus!’ 

Primus started up and rubbed his eyes. ‘ What, General,” said-he. 

Washington rose up in his bed. “ Primus,” said he, “ what did you mean 
by saying you had blankets and straw enough? Here you have given up 
your blanket and straw to me, that I may sleep comfortably, while you are 
obliged to sit through the night.” 

“ It’s nothing, General,” said Primus, “it’s nothing. I’m well enough— 
Don’t trouble yourself about me, General, but go to sleep again. No mat- 
ter about me, I sleep very good. 

“ But it is matter—it is matter,” said Washington, earnestly. “I cannot 
do it, Primus, If either is to sit up, I will. Sut I think there is no need of 
either sitting up. The blanket is wide enough for two. Come and lie down 
here with me.’ 

“O no, General, said Primus, starting and protesting against the proposi- 
tion. “No; let me sit here, I’ll do very well on the stool.” 
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“I say, come and lie down here!” said Washington, authoritatively. — 
“ There is room enough for both.” 

He threw open the blanket as he spoke, and moved to one side of the 
straw. Primus professes to have been exceedingly shocked at the idea of 
lying under the same covering with the Commander-in-Chief, but his tones 
were so resolute and determined that he could not hesitate. He prepared 
himself, therefore, and laid himself down by Washington, and on the same 
blanket the General and the negro servant slept until morning. 


A Just Rerroor.—On a certain occasion, Father Haxley attended the 
general confcrence in Baltimore, and on Sunday was appointed to preach at 
the oldest church, He rose and “ lined” the first verse of the hymn. When 
the choir rose to sing, all the audience turned round to them, presenting their 
backs to the preacher, Haxley was astounded. He had never seen such a 
proceeding, and it appeared to him a breach of good manners that deserved 
a rebuke. When he was about to give out the second stanza, the audience 
turned round again to him; and then again faced the choir as they sang.— 
The preacher, thereupon, turned his own back to them. He heard them 
turning back to hear the “lining” of the next stanza; still he kept his back 
towards them. “Do you think this looks well ?” he asked ; “is this good man- 
ners? And yet my back looks as well as any of yours.” From that day to 
the present, that cougregation has never again turned backs to the preacher 
during singing. 

Goov Excuse.—A doctor had a very intimate friend, whom he was accus- 
tomed to meet every day; but at length the latter avoided him, and the doe- 
tor could never get near enough to speak a word tohim, But one day, hap- 
pening to come suddenly upon his firiend, the doctor saluted him with— 

‘“* How comesit, my friend, that I never get to see you of late—that you 
try to keep out of my way ?” 

“ Why, the fact is,” he replied, “ I haven’t been sick for so long, that I am 
ashamed to meet you, doctor !”—eporter. 


Smoxine.—* What harm is there in a pipe?” says young Puffwell.— 
“ None that 1 know of,” replied his companion, “ except that smoking induces 
drinking; drinking brings on intoxication: intoxication produces bile ; 
bile creates jaundice ; jaundice leads to dropsy ; dropsy terminates in death. 
Put that in your pipe and smoke it.” 


PurGatTory.—An Italian noble being at church one day, and finding a 
priest who begged for the souls in purgatory, gave him a piece of gold. 
‘¢ Ah, my lord,” said the good father, “ you have now delivered a soul.” 
The count threw upon the plate another piece of gold. “ Here is another 
soul delivered,” said the priest. “ Are you positive of it ?” said the count.— 
“ Yes, my lord,” replied the pes “T am certain they are now in heaven.” 
* Then,” said the count, “ Pll take back my money, for it signifies nothing to 
you now : seeing that the souls have already got to heaven, there can be no 
danger of their returning to purgatory.” 


ReEsPecTABILITY.—“ Cato, does you know dem Johnsings, up dar, in Con- 
go Place, is going to be bery ’spectable folks ?” 

“‘ Wall, Scipio, I t’ought dey war gettin’ along bery well, but I doesn’t 
know how ’spectable dey is.” 

“ How ’spectable does you tink, Cato ?” 

“ Wall, guess about tree tousand dollars.” 

‘* More ’spectable dan dat.” 

“ Wall, how ’spectable is dey 

“ Wy, five tousand dollars, an’ a house an’ lot.” 

“ Whey! good-bye, Cato, | must give ’em a call.” 


9” 
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A Harp Heap.—Some idea of the hardness of a genuine Sambo’s head 
may be gathered from the annexed paragraph. 

A ‘colored pusson,” well known about town as Old Kit, while passing under 
a new three story-building, in process of erection, a brick-bat fell from the 
hand of the brick-layer on the wall above, and in descending came in contact 
with the negro’s head. The resistance was great, and the brick-bat was broken 
in two. After recovering from the temporary stun, he addressed the brick- 
layer with : “I say, you white man up dar, ef you don’t want yer bricks broke, 
just keep ’em off my head!” 


A Grave Joxe.— Our landlords are getting as particular about their 
tenants, as their rents. If a boty has half-a-dozen children, and of course 
more need of a house than if he had none at all, he is very cooly told that he 
cannot have the premises. 

‘*Have you children, madam ?” inquired one of these sharpers, of a lady in 
— black, who was looking at one of his houses just finished and in perfect 

er. 

“ Yes,” said the gentle mother, “ I have seven, sir, but they are all in the 
churchyard.” A sigh and the dew of a tear gave impressiveness to the painful 
remark, and without parley the bargain was closed. Her little flock were 
waiting for her in the churchyard around the corner, and were delighted to 
hear that she had found a snug house so speedily. The landlord says he shall 
never trust a woman in black, after this. 


A Bumr.—Smith and Brown running opposite ways round a corner struck 
each other. 

“ Oh dear,’’ said Smith, “ how you make my head ring.” 

“ That’s a sign its hollow,” said B. 

“ Didn’t yours ring ?” said Smith. 

“No.” 

“That's a sign it’s cracked.” 


Survivor or tHe Revoiution.—A chap who was caught in the water 
wheel of a grist mill, and had the good fortune to escape with no other dam- 
age than a slight ducking, says he means to apply fora pension on the ground 
that he is a survivor of the revolution. 


GEMS AND AFHORISMS. 


We may be members of a true church, and yet not true members of the 
church.— Fuller 


Prayer is this,—to look into the Bible and see what God has promised ; to 
look into our hearts and ask ourselves what we want; and then for Christ’s 
sake to ask and expect the, promise to be fulfilled.— Anonymous. 


Paul had three wishes, and they were all about Christ; that he might be 
found in Christ, that he might be with Christ, and that he might magnify 
Christ.— Anonymous. 


True religion is a refuge inaccessible to either the fraud or the violence 
of men; happy are they who know it to be their shelter in the day of their 
trouble.— Dillwyn. 


He is the best accountant, who can cast up correctly the sum of his own 
errors.— Dillwyn. 
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Head knowledge and heart experience are not always concomitant.— 
Dillwyn. 

No cloud can overshadow a Christian but his faith will discern a rainbow 
in it—Dp. Irvine. 

Bees never work singly, but always in company, that they may assist each 
other. A useful hint to Christians.—Bp. Irvine. 

Religious submission must be dignified by the sense of our own strength. 
Even before the eyes of the Lord it is better to stand up as a man, beneath 
the blow of adversity, than to crawl, to whine and to moan as a child. 


Woman can rise above the common size of men, without being exposed, 
as the taller trees of the forest, to the first and most severe blasts of the 
storm. 


They all want honest, good and just men in their councils. . . . but 
think of one horse among two hundred, pulling in one direction, while all 
the others pull the other way! . . If that honest man can stand the test of 
isolation, for sure he cannot stand the ridicule, the general hearty laugh, from 
the floor and the galleries! 


We seem to be as fond of using names and individuals, as we are ready 
to demolish them—pure matter of entertainment and fun! 


_ Reason comes to our aid in great misfortunes. It summons a)l the ener- 
fics of our soul against a blow which surprises us; but it is wee against 
ttle domestic annoyances, which devour and destroy in detail, 


If gossip is harmless it is not witty ; if witty, it is not harmless. 


Some people are always very anxious to impart secrets to their friends, 
seeming to forget, that, if it is not very bad policy in regard to themselves, it 
is a burden to others. Next to asking favors, imposing secrecy about per- 
sonal matters is the worst we can do with friends. 

Wuat a world of evil there is in one word, vanity? It is the source of 
most of our trouble, uneasiness, real pains; all for a word without fixed mean- 
ing. For, our wishes are rarely, if ever, satisfied ; and when we reach the top 
of our desires in one shape, they rise in another. 


HOUSE WIFERY. 


To Make INDIAN Puppinc.—“ Real Genuine Yankee Pudding.”—Take 
three pints of scalded milk, add as much fine, yellow Indian meal as will be 
sufficient to make a stiff batter, and a teacupful of molasses, with salt to your 
taste. Boil it four hours, or even longer, for boiling does not hurt, but im- 
proves it. A few ripe cherries or whortleberries will also improve it. Many 
think a small portion of suet ot) Cater fine, without the fruit, a good 
and even better addition. It is to be eaten with butter and molasses, of 
course. 

This fine dessert of revolutionary memory should occasionally have a place 
on every man’s table. Down East it often comes to hand. Out West it is 
quite too rarely found.— Ohio Farmer. 


Baxep Inp1AN Puppine.—Take three pints of scalded milk, one handful 
of wheat flour, three eggs, and as much Indian meal as will make the whole 
thick, like batter for pancakes. Add one gill of molasses, and salt to your 
taste. Bake thr2e hours.—ZJb. 
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Best New Enauanp Jonnny CAxe.—Take one quart of buttermilk, one 
tea-cup of flour, two-thirds of a tea-cupful of molasses, a little salt, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, one egg (beat, of course). Then stir in Indian meal, 
but be sure and not put in too much. Leave it thin—so thin that it will al- 
most run. Bake in a tin in any oven, and tolerably quick. If it is not first- 
rate and light, it will be because you make it too thick with Indian meal ; some 
prefer it without molasses.— Jd, 


A Nice Disn ror Banaxrast.—Take one egg and beat it up, add a 
teaspoonful of salt, pour into it about two-thirds of a pint of water, then 
slice some breed, dip it in, and fry in a little butter. Serve warm, and you 
will find it an excellent dish.—ZJd, 


To Crean Kip Gioves.—Take the gloves, place them on a clean board, 
and stretch out their fingers. Then take a mixture of alcohol, ten parts, and 
turpentine, two parts, in a cup, and rub them with this—using a soft sponge 
for the purpose. ‘This will remove the grease and dirt, and not iujure the 
color. All the dirt and liquid must be pressed out of the gloves with the 

nge by squeezing it in the hand, then rubbing it on the gloves to absorb 
the liquid, until no more can be taken up in this way. Both the outside and 
the inside of the gloves should be ae in thismanner. They are then set 
to dry in a moderately warm place, and during the time of drying the fingers 
are stretched from time to time, to prevent them from shrinking. Some dry 
them on artificial hands to keep the fingers stretched. 

In cleaning gloves by this process, care must be taken not to approach too 
near a lightor a fire. The liquid above, for cleaning the gloves, is the same 
as that commonly known as “ liquid gas,” used in lamps. 


Hominy Breaxrast Cakes.—Mash the cold hominy with a rolling-pin- 


and add a little flour and milk batter, so as to make the whole thick enough 
to form into little cakes in the hand, or it may be put on the griddle with a 
spoon. Bake brown, eat hot, and declare you never ate anything better of 
the batter kind. 


BuckwHeat Cakrs.—Buckwheat cake! One buckwheat cake differs 
from another in quality, yet not one in a thousand is made right. But of 
all things it is the easiest to cook, if the meal is made rightly. To every three, 
bushels of buckwheat add one of good heavy oats; grind them together as if 
there was only buckwheat ; thus will you have cakes always light and always 
brown, to say nothing of the greater digestibility, and the enlivening of spirits, 
which are equally certain. He who feeds on buckwhcat may be grum and 
lethargic, while he of the oatmeal will have exhilaration of brain and content- 
ment of spirit. 


Op Braeap Mave New.—Old bread may be made as good as new, by 
dipping the loaf in cold water, then putting it in the oven after the bread is 
drawn, or a stove, and let it be well heated through. 

Harp GineeRBREAD.—Two pounds of flour, one and a quarter sugar, 
three quarters pound butter, five eggs, half a teaspoonful of carborate of soda, 
dissolved in half a tea-cup of milk, one nutmeg, one table-spoon of ginger.— 
Butter your tins, and roll out the ne upon them as thin as the blade 
of a knife, cut off the edges, and mark the cakes the size you wish before 
baking, and then cut them up while hot, or they will break. 


Ratsep Cake.—Take of raised dough, two eups, of sugar, one cup, but- 
ter, half a cup, milk, half a cup, soda half a teaspoonful, one egg ; add spice 
to suit your husband’s taste, and you will have a nice loaf of cake, It can 
be baked as soon as mixed, if the dough is light. A tea-cup of raisins is a 
great improvement. 
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Molasses GiInGERBREAD.—T wo cups of molasses, one cup of water, one 
teaspoonful of saleratus, half a cup of butter or lard, a table-spoonful of gin- 
ger. Add salt and flour to make it stiff enough to roll out. 


Puppine Witsout Mik or Eoos.—Take half a pint of molasses, half a 
pint of water, two teaspoonfuls of saleratus, two of salt, and thicken with flour 
to quite a thick batter; stir in either berries or raisins; tie the cloth rather 
tight, and let it boil three hours. It is much handsomer boiled in a mould, 
and less trouble. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Inpra, ANcrENT AND MopeErn, Geographical, Historical, Political, Social 
and Religious, with a particular account of the state and prospects of Chris- 
tianity. By Rev. David O. Allen, D. D. Published by John P. Jewett 
& Company. 


This is a standard work by a master in Israel who was more than a quar- 
ter of a century a missionary of the A. B. C. F. Missions i+ that country, 
whose natural talents, education and rare opportunity for careful and accu- 
rate observation well qualified him for the authorship of such a volume. In 
its preparation, he has been signally successful, giving American readers in 
these 630 octavo pages a better view of the geography, history, government, 
religion and society of India than can be obtained from the work of an 
other American writer. The style, not particularly ornate, is yet pure an 
simple, and the interest of the narrative is well sustained. It is manufac- 
tured in the best style of the art. The geography of the country is illus- 
trated by a map of great value to the reader, and the volume concludes with 
an appendix, in which some subjects referred to in the text are more fully 
treated, and with a copious index which increases its usefulness as a book of 
reference. It is worthy the attention of the general reader, of scholars and 
of all the friends of missions. No private or public library is complete with- 
out it. 


Tue Catuoric, Letters addressed by a Jurist to a young kinsman, proposing 
to join the Church of Rome. By E.H. Derby, Esq. Published by John 
P. Jewett & Company. 


Of the scores of volumes we have read in defence of Protestantism against 
the aggressions of the Papacy, we accord to this the highest praise, consider- 
ing the specific object at which it aims. The long and succeesful rane of 
its distinguished author at the bar admirably qualified him to judge of the 
admissibility or inadmissibility of testimony adduced in favor and against 
each of these systems of faith, and also to detect the fallacy of oe of the 
arguments by which Papists endeavor to defend their creed and ehurc polity, 
and to assail those of their opponents. The principal objections to the 
Roman heirarchy he has stated with great precision, clearness and force, 
arranged in their natural and logical order and presented in a style of Attic 
neatness and elegance. The ward to whom these letters were originally 
addressed, may certainly account himself exceedingly fortunate in having a 
warden so able and faithful, and to him the public are indebted for a charm- 
ing book, free from invective and sophistry and abounding in candor and 


charity. 
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Memoir or Rev. Reainatp Heser, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta; by his 
widow. Abridged by a clergyman, and published by John P. Jewitt & 
Company. 

The clerical brother who edited this book, has performed a valuable ser- 
vice with bree ability, having reduced the original work and the 
expense of Bishop Heber’s life, more than one half and retained all that is 
essential to a connected history and to a complete exhibition of the charac- 
teristics of this great and good man whose memory is the inheritance of our 
common Zion. A large space is filled with letters from his own pen and 
with selections from his beautiful lyrics, omy of which still enliven the pri- 
vate and public devotions of Christians. Few memoirs are better adapted 
to promote personal piety or will be read with deeper interest. It is worthy 
of a place in every Sabbath School and fami y library in the land. 


Lire or Capt. Natsan Hate, The Martyr Spy of the American Revo- 

— By J. W. Stuart, Esq.; published by F, A. Brown, of Hartford, 

onn. 

The story of the men who peri'ed or sacrificed their lives for American 
liberty will ever be dear to the citizens of this republic. Anes them all 
none is more worthy than the subject of this sketch, which should be read 
by every fireside with the same interest with which we in our boyhood heard 
our grand parents relate the revolutionary inciden‘s, the story of their trials, 
conflicts and victories, and with which we heard them speak of their inter- 
views with Washington and his associates, ‘This beautiful duodecimo of 
230 pages is printed in the best style of the art, richly embellished with en- 
gravings and presents every way an attractive appearance. Its author has 

oroughly examined the original sources of information and from them has 
drawn the materials for the history of one of the most interesting heroes of the 
Revolution, and related his story in the best narrative style. If such works 
were read more, we think party animosity and sectional strife would be 

tly reduced, and patriotism abide and abound. We cordially commend 
it to our readers, 


Inpia, The Pearl of Pearl River. This is another work from the prolifie 
pen of Mrs, Emma D. E. N. Southworth. It is a tale of southern life, writ- 
ten in her usual style, easy, flowing and graphic, but in our judgment more 
natural and of a higher moral tone than some of her previous works, It is 

ublished by the enterprising house of I’. B. Peterson, 102 Chesnut St., 
hiladel phia. 

Ampition. By Kate Willis; published by James French & Company. 
This is a neatly printed duodecimo of 318 pages, dedicated to the memory 
of Fanny Forrister. It isa tale of the affections, containing some good 
waieess of country-life, and shewing the sad results of disappointed 

ection. 


Brexiotneca Sacra and the Am. Biblical Repository for April. Pub- 
lished by W. F. Draper. 

This number contains several well written and important articles, and 
sustains the high reputation of the work. 

Art. I. On “the moral faculty” is by Prof. Haven of Amherst College. 
Clear, philosophical and generally satisiactory, though we confess that we 
have some doubt about “the nature of things” being the ground of moral 
distinctions, if by that phrase is intended something distinct and separate 
from the divine nature and character, impressed on all the works of God, 
something to which the Creator as well as his creatures bow with sub- 
mission, 

Il. “The demands of infidelity satisfied by Christianity,” by Prof. Harris, 
of Bangor, an able defence of revelation, and a return of the charge of infi- 
delity upon herself. 
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III. “Figurative language of Scripture,” by Rev, Edward Robie, a plain 
and succinct statement of some of the obvious principles which relate to the 
interpretation of tropes, 

IV. “The influence and method of English studies” by Prof. Wm. G. P. 
Shedd of Andover, an important subject ably discussed. 

V. “The historical and legal judgment of the old Testrment Scriptures 

7 Slavery,” by Rev. Geo. b. Choever, D. D., continued but not con- 
cluded. 

VI. “An essay toward a demonstration of the divine existence,” by Rev. 
staniel P. Noyes. ‘This is similar to the a priori argument as previously 
Dated by Emmons, Clark and others. 

VII. “Notices of new publications.” 

VIlL. “Theological and Literary intelligence.” 

IX. “Prof. Lewis’ rejoinder to Prof. Dana,” complaining of misunders- 
tanding and injustice in the review of his work by the latter gentleman. 


Tae Bisticat Repertory anp Pxrinceton Review, for April. 
This able defender of the faith, always welcome, again presents himself 
armed in panoply complete of heavenly temper, burnished and bright. 

Art. [. “History of the Old Testament,” an able review of J. H. Kurtz. 

II. “History of the Protestant church in Hungary, from the beginning of 
the Reformation to 1850, with special reference; to Transylvania,”—replete 
with historical information. 

III. “Biblische Numismatik oder Erklarung der in der heil,” etc. ; short 
and excellent, the best on the money spoken of in Scripture that has fallen 
under our observation. 

IV. “Sketches of Virginia, Historical and Biographical,” by Rev. Wm. H. 
Foote, D. D., a valuable contribution to the accumulating materials for the 
future Ecclesiastical history of America. 

V. “Miracles and their counterfeits,” a remedy for all such diseased persons 
as “conjurors, clairvoyants, mediums, circles, wizards, fortune-tellers, sor- 
cerers, spirit-wrappers,” etc., who pretend to possess supernatural power 
and thereby invade the province of revelation and for all afflicted by their 
incantations. 

VI. “The history of England, from the accession of James II,” by T. B. 
Macaulay, less severe and more complimentary to te author than many 
Other reviews, according to him beauty and force of style and great power 
in the delineation of character, but justly deprecating the manner in which 
he treats certain religionists. 

VII. “Memoirs of J. M. Mason, D.D., with portions of his correspondence,” 
by Jacob Van Vechter, the author of this article has followed the example of 
the compiler of the volume in the use of copious extracts, which are like 
station-houses along the tiack of this good man’s pilgrimage. ‘ 

VIII. “The elements of Psychology ; including a critical examination of 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, and additional pieces,” by Vic- 
tor Cousin, translated by Dr. C. 8. Henry, an able rejoinder to the latter 
gentleman’s retort upon a review of his translation, renewing and ably sus 
taining the charge of Pantheism against Cousin. 

IX. “Literary Notices.” 

Both these Quarterlies are an honor to American literature ; if the first 
has more philosophy and speculation, the second is more intimately con- 
nected with revealed religion and with the defence of the faith and piety 
which laid the foundation of our civil, literary and religious institutions, 

“A glance at Private Libraries” by Rev. Luther Farnham, an octavo and 
neatly printed pamphlet, of eighty pages, replete with valuable suggestions 
happily expressed on a new and important subject. Its gifted author has 
here recorded the results of this personal examination of many of the best 
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ivate libraries in this city and its vicinity. These, he estimates, contain near- 
F 800,000 volumes. Among them, are the libraries of Hon. Edward Ever- 
ett, Mr. Wm. H. Prescott, Rufus Choate, Esq., the late Abbott Lawrence, 
Dr. J. C. Warren, Mr. Francis C. Gray, Rev. Dr. Frothingham, and many 
others of fair fame and literary or professional eminence. This pamphlet 
should be in the hand of every professional gentleman and person of literary 
taste. We hope the sale of it may encourage its author to extend both his 
examination and report. It is often of the greatest importance to a scholar 
to know where he can obtain access to the beet books on a given subject, and 
these will frequently be found in the possession of some private citizens. 
Hence a report of these libraries will prove eminently useful to the literary 
ublic. For sale by Messrs. Crooker & Brewster. 
ournal of the U, 8. Agriculturul Society, for 1856. Edited by Wm. 8. 
King, Esq., Secretary. 

This is an octavo pamphlet of 82 pages, containing an account of the 
fourth annual meeting of the Society, a list of delegates, President Wilder's 
address, the treasurer’s report, and other papers, with a full oe of the 
transactions of the Society at that meeting. It shows this national institution 
to be in a very prosperous condition in respect to fandsand members. Its 
next annual exhibition, to be held in October, in the city of Philadelphia, 
will be a great ocvasion. 

Sneet Music.—We have reccived a number of sheets of choice music 
from two of our most extensive dealers, viz. : 

From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 

1. The Star of Hope, a favorite piece for the piano, by E. B. Oliver. 

2. The Nation’s Pride, a polka, by T. H. Hinton, 

8. Woman with her Love, a song of the affections, with an agreeable cho- 


rus and a 


4. Marie Waliz, by R, Swan, Jr., exclusively for the piano. 

From Geo. P, Reed & Co., 18 Tremont St. 

1, Aria, “ How to find my Euridice,” a song of five pages, for the voice 
and piano, with words both in a and Italian. 

2. Potpourri, a selection from Il Trouvatore, a charming piece of twelve 

, for the piano, by H. Cramer. 

8. The Fall of Sebastopol; or, The Russian War, a grand heroic and 
characteristic Polka for the piano, of seven pages. 

4. Reuben and Phebe, a pathetic bullad of five pages, for the voice and pi- 
ano, by D. B. Tenney. 

5. The Merry Mountaineers, a quartette of five peace which has been, and 
may be sung with great effect, words by Mrs, C. M. Tenney, music by Mr. 
D, B. Tenney. 

6. The Sword of Bunker Hill, a iotic song, with instrumental accom- 
paniments, of five by J. G. Clark. 
7. “a Groves of , a song of six verses, with accompaniment, of 


ife. 

8. Home, from the ballad, “ The dearest spot on earth to me is home,” ar- 
ranged for the piano, by Adolph Baumbach. 

. . Starling Hall Polka, a delightful piece of five pages, for the piano, by 
. Pearson. 

10. Bird and Lady, a responsive duet between a lady and a bird, with pi- 
ano forte accompaniment, by Louis Fecht, very sprightly and pathetic, of fi - 
pages: 

We have received the April number of the following magazines : Graham, 
Godey, Arthur; but neither Harper, nor Putnam, nor Peterson. 

Our thanks are due to the numerous newspapers who gave complimentary 
notices of our April number. We shall render them due honor at our ear- 
liest opportunity, 

















THE HOVEYS SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
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CHRIST RESTORING SIGHT TO THE BLIND. 


Why hold in calm beauty round midnight’s throne 
The stars their magnificent festival, 

To mock with their splendors of wealth unknown 
The mind that would gladly explore them all ; 

Each seeming afar like a thinking globe, 


With lustre and glory its folding robe ? 


Or why do life’s sweetly enchanting forms 
Of beauty and loveliness fade so soon ; 
While love, which the heart of affection warms, 
Is chilled into grief o’er the fading boon, 
To deluge our breasts with its icy flow, 
Like an Alpine torrent of frost and snow ? 


We’re fashioned no doubt for a surer rest, 
Where never the Emerald bow shall fade, 
Where stars, like calm isles on the ocean's breast, 
Shall be to our wondering gaze outspread, 
And the beautiful beings that mock us here 
Shall gladden for aye, in that nobler sphere. 


CHRIST RESTORING SIGHT TO THE BLIND 
[Bee Engraving, and Mark 8: 22—26.] 


Tne fame of the Saviour’s preaching and miracles extended 
through Palestine, and wherever he went gathered about him 
the afflicted for healing and consolation. During the last year 
of his earthly ministry, just before he departed finally from 
Galilee for Jerusalem, to celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles, he 
entered Bethsaida, a city of that country, near the northern 
shore of the Sea of Tiberias. The news of his arrival spread 
rapidly, and reached the ears of a poor blind man, well known 
in that city, where he had been often seen led by another’s 
hand, or alone thumping his staff upon the hard ground at 
every step, to catch in the reverberating sound the idea of 
safety or of danger. 

In his affliction, he had heard that Jesus of Nazareth 
preached, in fulfilment of prophecy, “the restoring of sight 
to the blind,’’ and that he had lately healed a “great multi- 
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tude ”’ of ‘‘ lame, blind, dumb, and maimed,” in a town in that 
district, called Decapolis, whom their friends brought and laid 
down at his feet. ‘There may be,’”’ thought he, “a kind 
providence in the visit of this Master in Israel. It is possible 
that he may once more enable me to behold the sun, moon, 
and stars, the blooming face of nature, and the smiling counte- 
hances of my kindred and countrymen. I will apply to him 
for help. Guide me,” he cried, “‘ to this stranger, that I may 
beseech him to interpose in my behalf.” 

A few moments later, and he stands in the august presence 
of the Son of God, and cries, ‘‘ Lord, remove this grievous 
blindness!’’ His friends repeat the prayer. It enters that ear 
which is ever open to hear, and moves the heart which de- 
lights in compassion. 

Jesus takes him by the hand, leads him from the busy 
and crowded mart into the suburbs of the city, where grateful 
shades, velvet lawns, and blooming gardens, add to the variety 
and natural beauty of the scene, and there, in the free air and 
beneath heaven’s blue arch, he stops and looks upon him with 
pity. The blind man kneels by his side, and in prayer and 
expectation stretches out his hands towards heaven. In the 
thronging multitude are Christ’s apostles, and others whom 
curiosity or faith inclined to follow him. 

Jesus, standing in calm dignity, moistens his eyelids, to ena- 
ble him to open them when the film is removed, and the light 
falls upon his sightless balls. He gently touches them with 
his finger, and inquires, ‘‘ Seest thou aught ?”’ 

The man, looking on the multitude who press around him in 
their anxiety to witness the miracle, replies, ‘I see men as 
trees walking;’’ that is, I see, but so indistinctly that I cannot 
distinguish,a man from a tree. Wonderful skill in the exercise 
of miraculous power! Christ could have restored his sight in 
a moment, and by a word; yet in that case the evidence of the 
miracle, and of\course of his Messiahship, might have been 
less influential and persuasive with the astonished multitude. 
Another application of those fingers, from the touch of which 
such a mysterious energy proceeds, enables him to see “ every 
man clearly.” 
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Imagination naturally represents this man returning to the 
city, leaping for joy, and proclaiming the result: ‘‘Behold I 
see! Jesus of Nazareth has opened mine eyes. O that all 
would hasten to him! He has eyes for the blind, ears for the 
deaf, tongues for mutes, health for the sick, and life for the 
dead.” 

But God’s ways are not like ours. The meekness of Jesuss 
sought no notoriety, no personal advantage by this miracle. 
He would not have his name heralded as a distinguished ocu- 
list. He was a peace-maker, and therefore he would not have 
the man whose sight had been restored, return and proclaim 
the miracle in Bethsaida, lest that proclamation should kindle 
the hatred of the Pharisees to burning wrath. He took away 
occasion from those who sought it. ‘‘ He sent him away to 
his own house,” that he might there be more free from expos- 
ure, have a better opportunity to render to God the praises 
due for so wonderful an interposition of divine power and love, 
and to grow in the knowledge and grace of God. He gces to 
his dwelling, and there publishes the result. 


‘** Mercy, O thou son of David !’ 
Thus blind Bartimeus prayed ; 
* Others by thy word are saved, 
Now to me afford thine aid.’ 
Many for his crying chid him, 
But he called the louder still ; 
Till the gracious Saviour bid him 
* Come and ask me what you will.’ 


O! methinks I hear him praising, 
Publishing to all around ; 

* Friends, is not my case amazing ? 
What a Saviour I have found ! 
O! that all the blind but knew him, 

And would be advised by me ! 
Surely would they listen to him, 
He would cause them all to see.’ ”” 
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[To LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS.) 


THE LOST CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


My young reader, can you repeat the fifth commandment ? 
I hope so, for it contains a blessed promise to those who keep 
it. ‘* Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” All 
children are fond of life, and pleased with the idea that many 
years will pass before they lay their bodies in the grave; but 
many little boys, and girls too, have lost their lives by disobey- 
ing thiscommand. You have, no doubt, often heard of chil- 
dren who, in direct opposition to their parents’ wishes and 
positive commands, have gone upon the water in a boat, or 
upon the ice, and been instantly drowned. I now propose to 
give you an account of two children, a brother and sister. who 
came near dying in consequence of their disobedience. 

James and Henrietta were the-only children of Mr. Stillman, 
a farmer in N . James was seven, and Henrietta five 
years of age. They had been carefully taught God’s holy 
commands, and, generally; were loving, obedient children. One 
afternoon, in July, Mr. Stillman, with his men, was going to a 
field, about a quarter of a mile from the house, to rake up and 
get in a large load of hay, which was dry upon the ground. 
Henrietta begged that she and her brother might accompany 
them, and, her father having readily consented, the kind mother 
hastily wrapped in a paper some gingerbread for their luncheon, 
and lifted them into the hay-cart, which was just starting off. 
‘‘Come home if you are too warm,” said she, speaking after 
them; ‘‘ but be sure not to go beyond the field, or out of sight 
of the men.” 

James readily promised obedience, and then turned to his 
sister, who was laughing aloud in her glee. They soon arrived 
at the bars, where they jumped from the cart, and amused them- 
selves pleasant\ly, for more than an hour, in following their father, 
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as he raked after the men who were loading, occasionally finding 
a stray bunch, which they gayly carried to the cart. At length 
they grew warm and weary; and, while the cart was driving 
slowly home to unload, they went to the shady side of a large 
cock of hay, where they ate their cake, and soon fell asleep. 

When Mr. Stillman returned, his first thought was for his 
little ones; but he smiled when he saw them lying so peace- 
fully side by side, and, having thrown over them his linen 
jacket, hurried to another part of the field. One of the men 
pointed out to him a small cloud in the west, which increased 
so rapidly, that the farmer and his faithful assistants soon for- 
got everything in their eager desire to get the well-dried hay 
safely housed before the shower reached them. The field was 
now alive with running to and fro, and many shouts of encour- 
agement, as one cock after another was quickly disposed of. 
When they reached the place where he saw the children asleep, 
Mr. Stillman saw that they had arisen, and had not a doubt 
but they had gone home. ‘Their arduous labors were success- 
ful; for, notwithstanding many anxious glances cast at the 
darkening sky, the wish expressed by the good farmer seemed 
to be granted,—“ If it would only hold up ten minutes longer ;” 
for, just at the expiration of that time, the sturdy oxen, all in-a 
foam from their haste, entered the large barn, when the 
windows of heaven were opened, and the rain descended in 
torrents. 

As they drove into the yard, Mr. Stillman noticed his wife 
gazing anxiously from the door, and called out “ All’s well,” 
supposing her anxiety was for him. 

She ran out through the long wood-shed, into the barn, 
saying, ‘I expected you would be wet through. But where 
are the children?” she added, suddenly checking herself, as 
she saw they were not on the hay. 

‘‘The children!’ exclaimed the father; ‘‘ why, are they 
not at home ? — they left the field nearly an hour ago.” 

He followed her quickly into the house, when they searched 
every room, calling, constantly, “James!” ‘“ Henrietta!” but 
there was no reply. The poor mother was almost distracted ; 
while the father eagerly related where he had last seen them, 
and wondered where they could be. 
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The lightning was almost terrific ; while the heavy peals of 
thunder, following instantly, showed the shower was very near. 
The rain still continued violent, though not as heavy as at 
first, when it seemed to come down in sheets of water; but the 
anxious father lost not a moment in imparting the knowledge 
of his loss to his men, when they readily volunteered to accom- 
pany him in his search for them. It was with great difficulty 
Mrs. Stillman could be persuaded to remain at home, and 
words could hardly describe the agony of the hours which 
followed. 

We must turn from this, and also from the wearisome, heart- 
rending labor of-the poor father, and inquire what has become 
of James and his sister. When they awoke, the sun was over- 
cast, and, finding it much cooler, they rambled to the end of 
their father’s enclosure. ‘This was surrounded by a low stone 
wall, and beyond this was a dense forest of oak. 

‘‘ How pleasant it looks in there!” said James; ‘I wish 
we could get over the wall.” 

‘* Mother told us not to go away,”’ replied the little girl. 

‘¢ But she would n’t care if we just sat in the shade of the 
trees; the sun will soon shine again; and there it looks so 
shady! Come, I’ll help you over.” 

They were soon under the trees; and then, lured by the 
pleasant music of a gurgling brook, they wandered slowly on. 
After amusing themselves for some time, by throwing stones 
into the water, they were startled by a loud peal of thunder, 
which seemed to burst directly over their heads. For a mo- 
ment they cowered to the earth in their affright, and then 
sprang up to go to their father, when the rain came pouring 
through the trees, and soon drenched them. They ran back 
and forth, forgetting which way they had come into the forest, 
at the same time calling loudly for their father. Unconsciously, 
they were going further and further from home; and, at length, 
hoarse from their prolonged cry, and hopeless of finding the 
right path, they sank upon the ground, clinging closer and 
closer to each other at every new flash of lightning or loud peal 
of thunder. They had both ceased crying, and were silent for 
a few moments, though their young hearts beat wildly at the 
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danger which every moment threatened them. At length, 
James spoke. ‘It seems,” said he, softly, ‘“‘just as if God 
was angry with me for disobeying mother. I can almost hear 
him say so in the loud thunder.’ Henrietta began to sob 
again. 

‘Stop, sissy,” said he, solemnly; ‘“1’m going to tell him 
how sorry I am, and ask him to please forgive me.” He bent 
his knees, and, clasping his hands, offered a simple prayer; 
while Ella tried to restrain her sobs, that she, too, might pray. 

**Q, God,” lisped the penitent child, “ forgive me, a poor 
wicked boy, for disobeying my mother! O, don’t let me and 
my dear sister die here in the woods; but please show my 
father where we are, and then he will take us home!” 

Soon after this, the children were seized with shivering, from 
their wet garments; and, at length, the little girl was so much 
exhausted that she sank into a state between faintness and 
sleep. But James bravely choked back his tears, and, as long 
as he could see, watched the form of his sister, as she lay 
against his shoulder. He had been taught that God heareth 
the prayer of penitent children; and there was inexpressible 
comfort to him in the thought that he was not alone in the 
forest, for God, his heavenly Father, was near. It was quite 
dark, when he saw a faint glimmer of light from a lantern ; 
and, presently, the welcome sound of his father’s voice made 
him spring from the ground in delight. 

‘* Father! father! here we are!” he shouted back, and soon 
he sprang into his father’s arms. 

Poor little Henrietta heard nothing of the joyful shouts which 
announced to the company of men behind that “ the lost were 
found,” for, until morning, she lay in a dreadful stupor, from 
which nothing could rouse her; and this was succeeded by a 
long and severe fit of sickness, from which, however, she at 
length recovered. Had I time, I should like to tell you of the | 
joy of the mother when her children were restored, and also 
of the sadness and anxious care occasioned by the little girl’s 
sickness; but can only speak of the sorrow of James, who 
never forgot that all this was in consequence of his disobe- 
dience. He had long ago asked his mother to forgive him, and 
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he hoped God had done so; but, as night after night he listened 
to his dear sister’s groans, and saw his parents anxious and 
fearful as to the result, he thought he could never forgive him- 
self. Upon his knees he made many resolutions, never, no, 
never again, even in ever so small a thing, to break the fifth 
commandment; and it is to be hoped that God helped him to 
keep this promise, for he became, from that time, a dutiful and 
obedient child, honoring his father and his mother in all that 
he did. 

Dear children, let the example of James prompt you to a 
ready and cheerful obedience to all your parents’ requirements ; 
then you will avoid the agony which was his when he thought 
his sister would die, in consequence of his disobedience. 


SYMPATHY. 


Sweet is the comfort which sympathy lends 

To those who in truth are true-hearted friends; 
Those who are sinking in sorrow and grief 

In sympathy’s ministry find relief. 


Troubles may come, and we sink with their weight, 
While many dark hours may be our sad fate; 

Yet, if sympathy ’s near, with a beaming ray, 

°T will cheer our sad spirits, and brighten our way. 


Our sorrows are made more easy to bear, 

Our pleasures are raised, with those whom we share : 
The reason is plain, — yes, plain unto me — 

Our thoughts are made buoyant by sweet sympathy. 


What sweet consolation ’t is, ever to find 
Those who are always true-hearted and kind ! 
z They to us are much more lovely and dear, 
For the free, gentle flow of sympathy’s tear. 
Ch. Mirror. 


CHRISTIAN SELF-DENIAL. 


CHRISTIAN SELF-DENIAL. 
BY REV. PROF. E. A. LAWRENCE, 


SELF-DENIAL is the practical protestantism of benevolence 
against selfishness — the warfare of Christ-in the soul against 
whatever opposes the universality or sovereignty of his sway. 
The apostle summarily expresses it when he says, ‘‘ For the 
grace of God which bringeth salvation hath appeared unto 
all men; teaching us that denying ungodliness and every 
worldly lust, we should live soberly, and righteously, and 
godiy, in this present world.” The essence of ungodliness is 
self-indulgence, or selfishness. Its antagonism is Christian 
self-denial. 

It is also a condition of discipleship. ‘‘ Whosoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me.”’ And, “if any man come to me, and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife and children, and brothers and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
Who, then, can be his disciple? He only who maintains the 
conflict of holiness with sin; in whom the new self, created by 
the Spirit, is denying and destroying the old and corrupt one. 
See the test applied by Him who gave it. One came and said 
unto him, ‘‘Good master, what shall I do that I may have 
eternal life? And he said unto him, Go and sell that thow 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven. But when the young man heard that saying, he 
went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions.” His con- 
struction of the law allowed him to worship in peace the idol 
enthroned in his heart. But here is an application which 
transfers the scene from the outward to the inner man, It 
brings the test to the ruling passion. It requires the thing 
which he loves supremely, perhaps the only thing which he 
would not barter away for the assured hope of eternal life. 
This is the cross that he cannot take up. It discloses te him 
the fact that he loves money more than his neighbor — more 
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than God. He went away sorrowful, but he went away. There 
was an apparent conflict, but selfishness prevailed. 

How sweet by the side of this self-indulgence is the poor 
widow’s self-denial! She was in extreme penury. ‘Two mites 
were all her living. If she gives them she may suffer; yet 
she gives them freely. Perhaps she afterwards earns four 
mites, and gives two more; and then earns six, and gives four. 
But what if she does suffer? It is for the noblest of objects. 
And suffering is the badge of discipleship, and the means of 
sanctification. 

This spirit of self-denial is the spirit of Christ and of his 
cross. It is higher than the love of money, deeper than the 
love of kindred, and stronger than the love of life. With the 
apostles it allowed no compromise with selfishness, or conces- 
sion to the world. Without it, they felt that they could not 
take the first step in following Him whose life was one pro- 
tracted bearing of the cross. They regarded ease and love of 
the world as turning away from the cross, not taking it up; as 
giving indulgence to worldly lusts, not denying them. They 
not only bore the cross, but bound it closely to their hearts. 
By it they were crucified to the world; upon it, the world was 
crucified unto them. 

And, in this cross-bearing, they were eminent exemplifiers of 
the Christian doctrine, the vital centre of which is the cross of 
Him who “tasted death for every man.” ‘Though Lord of all 
worlds, he had not where to lay his head. He, who thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, made himself of no repu- 
tation, “‘took upon him the form of a servant, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.”” How could 
so self-denying a Teacher have other than self-denying dis- 
ciples? Were the demands of selfishness never for one moment 
able to turn him aside from his work? — looking unto Him when 
tempted, they opposed to them the same firm denial. Selfish- 
ness claimed of them an indulgence in ease, incompatible with 
their character as disciples; and they denied it. It solicited 
them to avoid the reproach and suffering attendant on their 
wmanner of life, by giving up the object which exposed them to 
it; and they denied it. It asked them to remove the offence of 
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the cross by softening its doctrines into a practical admission 
that they are foolishness; and they denied it. It offered a grat- 
ification to the fleshly appetites which would weaken their 
powers of mental and moral activity in their work ; and they 
denied it. It held out lures to that parsimony which hoards 
its gains, or that prodigality which squanders them, either of 
which would turn their means of good into the ministers of 
sin. But they looked to Jesus, and abjured and denied it all. 
They ate and drank sparingly, because they did neither for 
pleasure, but for health and the glory of God. They were 
clad in simple apparel, as becometh godliness, because they 
were clothed not for ostentation, pride, or fashion, but for pro- 
priety and comfort’s sake. ‘They looked to the cross, and 
beheld the one great Victim an offering and sacrifice unto God 
for the redemption of the world; and, by every consideration of 
duty, and gratitude, and love, they were impelled to lay upon ~ 
the same altar their costliest offerings, and their most precious 
treasures. 

The closer their self-denials came to the heart, the higher 
rose their moral value as testimonials of love, and as means to 
their great end. Their ardent desire for the glory of Christ, 
and the advancement of his kingdom, well-nigh destroyed 
every vestige of selfishness. They laid their convenience, and 
comfort, and reputation, and health, yea, and their own life, 
also, upon the altar of sacrifice. ‘I protest,” says the apostle 
Paul, ‘‘I die daily. In labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one. ‘Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I 
been in the deep. In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils 
by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren. In weari- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” O, how touching is 
this tale of self-denial! What an epitome of his sublime con- 
flict with self in the prosecution of his divine calling! 

Every age of the church has furnished some such illustrious 
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examples of the same sweet grace. It was self-denial in Moses 
to refuse to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, making 
himself heir to the reproach of Christ and affliction with the 
people of God. It was self-denial in Abraham to lay his son, 
his only son Isaac, whom he loved, upon the altar of sacrifice. 
It was self-denial in Gordon Hall to decline from the East 
India Company a salary of ten thousand dollars a year, to 
leave his missionary work and act as their interpreter. It was 
the spirit of a similar self-denial in the mother of John Wes- 
ley, who, when asked if she regretted devoting her son to such 
a life of toil, and opposition, and reproach, replied, “If I had 
ten sons, I would give them all to Christ in the same work.” 
‘*While I mused on these things,” said Mary Lyon, “my 
heart seemed ready to sink under its load, and I fled away to 
the cross of Christ, that there my weak and fainting spirit 
might find support, comfort, and guidance. Then I looked up 
and cried, ‘My Redeemer! make me to know the fellowship 
of thy sufferings, make me conformable to thy death.’ Then, 
under the banner of the Saviour’s dying love, I felt it to be 
the most precious privilege in the universe to deny myself, to 
take up my cross, and to follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth.”’ 

It is not so much a doctrine or sense of duty in such follow- 
ers of Christ, that occasions this abnegation of self, as it is a 
high Christian séntiment which gives form and life to both 
doctrine and duty, and makes self-denial a part of one’s very 
being. It proceeds not so much from the example of their 
Master, as from a divine oneness with him which destroys all 
divisive and enfeebling influences, and brings the whole ener- 
gies, as a unit-power, directly to the work of saving sinners. 
For this they may be cast out as ‘the filth of the world, and 
the offscouring of all things.” But they are not ashamed of 
the Gospel, for they count the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt. They take joyfully the spoiling 
of their goods; and cast a glorious contempt upon riches and 
reputation, when these will not subserve their high design. 
Their featlessness of death, and their defiant courage in assail- 
ing the powers of darkness, are only the purer forms ofthat 
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divine life, which in every true disciple is the germ of martyr- 
dom. Whatever will not contribute to this end, they pasd 
by as worthless. Whatever tends to attract them from it, or 
enfeeble their powers of accomplishing it, they resist as an 
enemy. 

This spirit of self-denial is not, in such disciples, the re- 
luctant obedience to a law which they dread, but the sweet 
tribute of affection to a Master whom they adore, and to a 
cause dearer than life. They cannot help denying themselves, 
when not to do it is to deny Christ. They cannot help labor- 
ing to their utmost, when labor has the noblest object and the 
richest reward. They cannot help giving all their living, when 
they see so clearly that what they withhold for self-indulgence 
is lost, and only what they give is secure, and an augmenting 
treasure in heaven. ‘To such disciples, when the harvest is so 
plenteous, and the laborers are so few, ease and indulgence 
would be the heaviest cross. 'To be compelled to stand as 
idlers on the borders of the whitening field, would be to them 
the most cruel of all crucifixions. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHT. 


None are so likely to maintain watchful guard over their 
hearts and lives, as those who know the comfort of living in 
near communion with God. ‘They feel their privilege, and 
will fear losing it. They will dread falling from their high 
estate, and marring their own comforts, by bringing clouds 
between themselves and Christ. He that goes on a journey 
with a little money about him takes little thought of danger, 
and cares little how late he travels. He, on the contrary, that 
carries gold and jewels, will be a cautious traveller; he will 
look well to his roads, his horse, and his company, and run 
no risks. ‘The fixed stars are those that tremble most. The 
man that most fully enjoys the light of God’s reconciled coun- 
tenance, will be a man tremblingly afraid of losing its blessed 
consolations; and jealously fearful of doing anything to grieve 
the Holy Ghost. — Ryle. 
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A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


BY MRS. P. P. SOMPAYRAC. 


My dear friends, sisters, and fellow-laborers in a great and 
noble work, my attention has recently been much drawn to- 
wards a subject upon which I beg to speak to you through this 
medium, so particularly devoted to our interests. I would do 
so, not, as is too often the case, as one standing apart and 
viewing with a cold and critical eye the difficulties which sur- 
round us, and the failures to which we are subject, but with 
a heart warm with sympathy, and an appreciation which ex- 
perience has, perhaps, made just and perfect, of all the daily 
and hourly trials of our lot. It may be that the eye of many 
a mother, full of anxieties for her children, will peruse the lines 
which I am now tracing. Wearied with maxims which she 
has found it difficult to apply, discouraged by the little prog- 
ress she has seemed to make, she will say, ‘‘ Ah! all this ap- 
pears easy to them, but almost impossible for me.” 

My friend, I can understand you, for I, too, have felt this. 
My own little ones look up with their tender, loving eyes into 
mine, for counsel or reproof. I, too, “‘am building for eternity.”’ 
Yet, it is the ‘‘ patient continuance in well-doing”’ only, which 
elicits the plaudit, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant !” 
“He who hath been faithful in little, will also be faithful in 
much.” 

It is no new thing to exclaim at the hollowness of society. 
We are prepared by bitter experience to look for but little 
reality in its professions, but little justice in its censures; yet, 
have you never thought how often, even in private life, the 
simple moral precept to speak the truth is violated ?— how few 
are the persons upon whose word you can implicitly rely?— how 
small the number in whom you have never detected the slight- 
est variation from it? Be assured perfect veracity is a rarer 
virtue than we may at first suppose. 

I will not speak of the lustre which it bestows upon charac- 
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fer, the delightful repose felt in the society of one whom it 
adorns, because we all understand and feel this. I would 
rather turn your attention to what may be one of the probable 
causes of this lamentable want of integrity. We all know that 
our children are, under the providence of God, much what we 
make them; that their capacities were placed in our care to 
develop and train, and while the natural inclination and ten- 
dency of them is to evil, yet, by watchful, prayerful attention, 
they may be guided in the right avay; and it is a part of the 
beautiful, holy faith of a mother, a part of her rich reward 
while on earth, to believe that the seed sown by her hand, 
and watered by the dews of heaven, which descend in answer 
to her prayers, will spring up and bear fruit. How important, 
then, that the right direction should early be given to these 
young plants which we are training to blossom in heaven! And 
may we not fear that, in many cases where they have de- 
parted from the right course, we have been neglectful of our 
duty? ‘To bring the subject to the point to which we have 
alluded, have we, remembering that life is made up of little 
things, in all its minutia, in all the details of our intercourse 
with our children, taught them the beauty and the obligations 
of truth ?— always, under ALL circumstances, to look to us as 
examples in this respect, to rely implicitly upon our word, 
even in small matters ? 

Be assured that the ground-work of much evil lies hid in the 
deceptions which are often practised upon children, from a 
false notion of expediency. ‘Take an every-day example. 
How often we hear some mother say, “ ‘Take this medicine, 
my child; it will not taste badly.’? The child takes the nau- 
seous dose, and with it a lesson in deception, which, like the 
smallest of all seeds, becomes powerful in its consequences. 
It learns that its mother’s word cannot be depended upon, and, 
in time, to practise upon others the deceit to which it has itself 
been a victim. ‘Take another example: ‘I shall certainly 
punish you, if you disobey me.”’ But no punishment follows. 
Or, “I will reward you.” But no reward is intended. 

You will say these are small things. They are of immense 
magnitude in their consequences. Little sins become great 
17 
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ones if unchecked, and a child who departs from the truth in 
small things will, when grown, except under very judicious 
management, do it in great things. I believe that the remedy 
for all this, in so much as human means can avail, lies with 
mothers. We should, in the most minute affairs of life, speak 
the plain truth to our children, and never, from any false 
notions of expediency, disguise it. We cannot always say all 
the truth; it would not be wise to do so; but we can always 
make them understand why they should not expect this, and 
that they may rely on what we do say. 

There are few mothers who do not teach the moral obliga- 
tions of truth, but, unfortunately, all do not support it by their 
practice. There is another fruitful source of evil, even where 
this has been inculcated. No more effectual method of de- 
stroying the honorable sensitiveness of childhood can be devised, 
than unjust accusations. Never accuse a child of telling a 
falsehood until you are positive the sin has been committed. 
Do not let him feel that it is a guilt which he may incur with 
impunity; that it is a little thing to tell a lie; and make him 
feel its shame and guilt in every fibre of his heart when it is 
incurred. Let him know and feel that you expect nothing but 
the truth; and win by your generous confidence, until it is 
abused, his pride, every honorable feeling of his nature, to the 
support of his integrity. 

You will say, ‘‘We know all this; why repeat to us what 
we have so often heard?’’ It is true. Iam sure these same 
thoughts have presented themselves to many mothers. It is 
not for such that I write. But it is possible, among all those 
who shall read these lines, there may be one who has not 
thought seriously enough upon this subject; one who, in the 
quiet of her home, oppressed and wearied with the multitudi- 
nous calls upon her attention, weighed down by the responsi- 
bilities of her situation, will say, “‘I can conceive how men, 
impelled by some noble ambition, may nerve themselves up to 
the accomplishment of great objects. I occasionally feel myself 
a desire to do something which will leave the impress of my 
thought upon the world; but, ah! this daily and incessant 
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labor, unacknowledged and unknown, this constant watchful- 
ness! I fear I shall never succeed.”’ 

My friend, have you ever thought of the magnitude of tke 
work you were about? Have you never felt that you, too, 
‘were building for eternity,’ and that all merely human ob- 
jects of ambition sink into insignificance by the side of this? 
Have you ever reflected that, like those tiny insects who build 
beneath the ‘‘tossing main,” and mite by mite add to the 
rising fabric till the billows of the ocean strike against it in 
rain, your most trifling words of encouragement, your timely 
reproofs, even the glance of your eye, is forming a character 
whose force may shake the world? This is an age of misdi- 
rected effort. Some of our own sex, even, impelled by a rest- 
less yearning after notoriety, wearied with duties tiresome and 
monotonous, because imperfectly performed, have bartered the 
delicacy of their sex for a distinction which has oftener led to 
destruction than to happiness. How entirely have they mis- 
taken the noble object of their existence! Be assured, a 
woman’s true sphere of action is her home ; her crown of glory 
is her children; her influence is like the air we breathe, un- 
seen, but everywhere loaded with noxious vapors, or redolent 
with sunshine and perfume. Here her field of action is so 
wide that none of her energies need be cramped, none of her 
time unemployed. An action is none the less heroic, that 
crowds do not witness it; neither is the holy self-sacrifice of 
her who lovingly bears with the caprice and impatience of 
childhood, her watchings by the bed of pain, her silent and 
cheerful endurance of suffering for the sake of those whom she: 
loves, less noble because the adulation of the world does not: 
follow it. No one can be really happy, who does not live for 
a purpose worthy of the immortal nature which God destined 
to return to himself. It matters not so much how the world 
regards the action, as how He looks at it, who alone seeth the 
hearts of men; and it is really great, only as it is a conscien- 
tious conquest over selfish impulse, made in obedience to his 
revealed will and the law written in our hearts. If all our 
actions are indeed to be tried by this standard, how may the 
grandeur of Egypt, the glory of Greece, the proudest triumphs 
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of pen or pencil, sink into nothingness in comparison with 
yours, O, pious, prayerful, self-enduring mother! Be of good 
courage. Labor earnestly, —‘‘ Line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little,”’— with the blessing of 
God, you will at last hear Him, “ who knoweth our weakness,” 
say, ‘‘ She hath done what she could.” 


FARMER'S GIRLS. 


Up in the early morning, 
Just at the peep of day, 
Straining the milk of the dairy, 
Turning the cows away; 
Sweeping the floor in the kitchen, 
Making the beds up stairs, 
Washing the breakfast dishes, 
Dusting the parlor chairs. 


Brushing the crumbs from the pantry, 
Hunting the eggs at the barn, 
Cleaning the turnips for dinner, 
Spinning the stocking-yarn ; 
Spreading the whitening linen 
Down on the bushes below, 
Ransacking every meadow 
Where the red strawberries grow. 


Starching the ‘‘ fixings ’’ for Sunday, 
Churning the snowy cream, 
Rinsing the pails and strainer 
Down the running stream; 
Feeding the geese and turkeys, 
Making the pumpkin pies, 
Jogging the little one’s cradle, 
Driving away the flies. 


Grace in every motion, 
Music in every tone, 
Beauty in form and feature, 
Thousands might covet to own; 
Cheeks that rival spring roses, 
Teeth, the whitest of pearls; 
One of these country maidens is worth 


A score of your city girls. 
Ch. Intelligencer. 
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DECISION AND OPINION, 


BY REV. WILLIAM BATES, 


THERE are many moral and social questions of importance, 
respecting which multitudes have no definite and certainly no 
well-considered opinions. Some men have almost no fixed 
views on moral subjects ; others receive opinions on vital ques- 
tions of moral right apparently by accident or chance; others 
follow the general sentiments, the common belief, right or 
wrong. It is easier to take up an opinion expressed by some 
one else than diligently to examine for ourselves. 

But whoever would have correct principles, or an earnest 
belief, or exert a positive, good influence, must make up his 
opinions after mature deliberation. The father or the mother 
who would worthily sustain the parental relation, must aim to 
possess definite and correct opinions on all the great questions 
relating to Christian education, and parental and filial duties. 
He who would make his influence felt in the community, must 
be a man of distinct opinions, of positive principles. A neutral 
is generally a man of little influence. Cowper’s Dubius is a 
man to be despised — 


** He would not with a peremptory tone 
Assert the nose upon his face his own ; 
With hesitation admirably slow, 
He humbly hopes — presumes — it may be s0.’’ 


The man who speaks of virtues and vices as if there were 
no difference between them, who disregards moral distinctions 
as unimportant, and sneeys at conscientious scruples as super- 
stitious and timid fears, does much to loosen the foundations 
of morals and religion. There is a difference between truth 
and error. There are principles that are sound, and principles 
that are rotten. Consequently, the man who would be useful 
must draw lines of moral demarkation, Society is not bene- 
fited by those who are indifferent to moral questions, or by 
those who receive their opinions upon authority, or by acci- 
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dent, or who are on one side or the other of a great subject, 
as convenience or interest may prompt. Such men are not 
leaders — they only follow. Their influence is incidental, neg- 
ative, more efficient for evil than for good. 

The benefactors of society are those who think and who 
mean to think rightly; who recognize the importance of right 
principles as the basis of good character, and the foundation 
of right conduct; who believe that indifference to truth is sin; 
who make it a point of duty to investigate the leading moral 
questions that from time to time arise, and take a manly posi- 
tion on the side of truth. 

If we would exert a good moral influence in the family or in 
the community, we must not only have correct opinions, but, 
in our place and sphere, and in appropriate ways, diffuse and 
maintain them. Not that we are to be active propagandists 
of all our sentiments, nor assume to be infallible, nor persecute 
those who differ from us. Yet this much is required: that our 
moral opinions shall appear, and that we shall personally be 
faithful to our own convictions and principles. 'To do less 
than this, is to give up one of the appointed methods of influ- 
ence; is to be contented with a low and unworthy position ; is 
to lack in fidelity to truth and to our own conscience. 


Enpeavor to make your husband’s habitation alluring and 
delightful to him. Make it a repose from his cares, a home 
for his heart. Invariably adorn yourself with delicacy and 
modesty. Let your husband suppose you think him a good 
husband, and it will be a strong stimulus to his being so. 
Cultivate cheerfulness and good-humor. In the article of 
dress, study your husband’s tastes. Conceal his faults, and 
speak only of his virtues. Shun extravagance. Let your 
home be your empire, your world. In its sober, quiet scenes, 
let your heart cast its anchor, let your feeling and pursuit be 
entered. — Christian Advocate. 
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LEE’S CHOICE. 
‘BY MAY MEADOWS. 


‘¢ WHERE are my daughters?” said Mr. Elliott, as he entered 
the pleasant parlor, where his maiden sister, his housekeeper, 
was knitting. ‘The room looked very inviting in the gathering 
twilight, the soft carpet flecked with silver spots as the moon 
glanced through the vine-leaves. But he hastened out, as she 
replied, ‘‘ You will find them in their favorite haunt, just 
beyond the brook, I think. ‘They have been absent but a few 
minutes,’’ 

He crossed the little bridge that spanned a gurgling stream 
below the garden, and skirted the edge of the wood. He heard 
the low sound of their voices, and, with a father’s love welling 
in his heart, could but pause to admire them, as, with the grace 
of young fawns, they reclined beneath the bushes. 

As he stood there, his heart thrilled with no deeper love as 
he turned from the sweet face of Alice Lee, to the brilliant, 
radiant countenance of his own regal Bell. For, in that dark 
year of bitter experience, when he drank the cup of sorrow to 
its very dregs, — when he saw the two best beloved of earth, 
his heart’s chosen one, and his favorite and widowed sister, go 
down the dark valley,— he clasped the little, lonely orphan Alice, 
with his own motherless one, in the same embrace, as sacred 
mementos of the dear departed. And the fountain of his 
affection had ever overflowed for them both. 

The white brow and curling auburn locks of Alice were 
counterparts of his own, and her soft hazel eyes wore the 
same expression of sweet thoughtfulness, that had ever made 
his so beautiful; while the midnight eyes of Bell, flashing 
beneath a haughty brow, and the slight curve of selfishness in 
the beautiful lips, marked the predominance of other blood. 
‘The sad memories, so busy with his heart as he stood there, 
and the harassing cares of the day, cast a shade on his brow. 
He approached, and, seating himself near, cheerfully addressed 
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them. But the shadow escaped not the watchful eyes of 
Alice. 

“Think you, I shall not be lonely while you are gone? 
that I shall not miss the carols of my birds, and the tender 
acts of love which charm my life, my children? Here,” he 
continued, as he placed a roll of bank-notes in the hands of 
each, ‘‘I believe is enough for all your expenditures; you may 
need more; if so, you will notify me. But I think, with a 
little economy, this will prove sufficient.” 

‘‘How I detest that word ‘economy,’ especially on such a 
trip as this!” said Bell, with some acrimony. 

Alice cast an imploring glance at her ungrateful companion, 
but with a smile replied, ‘‘ Father, | hope Bell’s coronet will 
come in good time. What a glorious patron she will make! 
for the word ‘economy’ will not be in her vocabulary. But, 
father,’ continued she, as she caught the look of deepening 
sadness that clouded his face, ‘“‘I am really afraid you have 
distressed yourself to indulge us.” 

‘* Never fear, Alice,’’ said he, as he fondly kissed her brow ; 
‘‘you know I promised you this more than a year ago; for I 
was well aware how great was the sacrifice you then made. 
Yet it seemed impossible to provide for you, then; and I am 
rejoiced to gratify you now; so enjoy this excursion as much 
as possible, and as you deserve, my darling.” 

Alice was silent a moment; but, as Mr. Elliott rose to leave 
them, she clasped his hand, and exclaimed, “Ah, my dear 
father, do not deceive us; there surely is something you 
conceal.” 

‘You must not pry too closely,”’ said he, assuming a gayety 
he did not feel, and turning away; but he could not evade her 
vigilance. 

“Father,” said Alice, ‘if you do not wish to mar my hap- 
piness, you will not keep me in doubt, for I shall magnify it to 
something really frightful.”’ 

* Well, my child, since you persist in knowing, I will tell 
you. Nurse Nancy, in great distress, called me, as I passed 
her cottage, to-night. She has just received a letter from 
Jamie, who is very ill, and he prays she will send him money 
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to reach ‘home, that he may die in her arms. He has con- 
tracted debts in California, in consequence of his illness, and 
the amount he requires to liquidate them, and his expenses 
home, will be quite large. Of course, there is no one to appeal 
to but me; and, as I scarcely see how I am to furnish the 
money, I have felt a little dispirited.” 

“You never will receive a farthing in return for your kind- 
ness to them,” said Bell, angrily. “It is shameful to send such 
a petition, when you advised and urged him to remain here; 
for he well knows you, and you only, can help him. How 
could he have a heart to do it?” 

*¢ Do not censure him too hard, Bell, for I believe his was a 
good, though a mistaken, motive. He fancied, like a thousand 
others, he should accumulate immense wealth. I have no 
doubt the desire to recompense father for his generosity was 
the greatest inducement. Poor fellow! I feel for him, and his 
aged mother, too.- How distressed she must be! But, father, 
will you believe me when I say I shall be far happier to remain 
at home. and let these flow into another channel?” said Alice, 
as she attempted to place the bank-notes in his hand. 

‘* No, daughter,” returned Mr. Elliott, ‘I shall resist all your 
pleading. 1 know all you would say; but the disappointment 
would be greater than you suppose. It would outweigh, I 
fear, the pleasure derived from doing what you deem your 
luty. I know how you have anticipated this tour. Why, the 
very mention of sublime Niagara has brought a fresh glow to 
your cheek. ‘There will be some way provided for me, in this 
exigency, I doubt not. I did not wish to mar your pleasure, 
my children, by this knowledge; but you know there is no 
escape for me when the curiosity of Alice is excited,” said he, 
smiling, as he left them. 

Scarcely had the sound of his footsteps died away on the 
rustic bridge, when Bell exclaimed, ‘“‘ Truly, this is vexing! 
In the first place, I am not satisfied with the sum he has given 
me, and intended to sue for more; but in that I am frustrated 
by all this trouble concerning Jamie, whom I sincerely wish in 
Hades.” 

“‘ Why, Bell,” said Alice, completely shocked by her heart- 
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lessness, “ you forget yourself; you surely do not mean what 
you say. Sister dear, calm yourself. ‘Think you, shall we 
not be far happier to remain at home? ‘This sum would assist 
father so much.” 

‘‘ Remain at home,” answered Bell, harshly, “1 would not 
to save the life of a score like Jamie, when by so doing I[ should 
forfeit the society of Percy Carleton. You may, if you please, 
Alice; but I do not know of a single thing that would tempt 
me to forego this anticipated pleasure.” 

‘‘] confess I have thought much of the enjoyment to be 
derived in listening to his conversation,” said Alice, timidly, 
‘called forth by the enthusiastic appreciation of the sublime 
scenes we should visit. O, how his countenance glows! His 
soul was filled to overflowing with the exquisite sense of beauty 
such a sunset as last evening inspires.” 

**T should judge, some ‘ exquisite sense’ had lent a glow to 
your face,” said Bell, bitterly, as she caught a glance of Alice’s 
speaking eyes. ‘‘ One would think you in love.” 

‘* Hush, sister!” returned Alice, deprecatingly ; ‘“‘ you must 
admire, as much as I, the noble qualities that form the char- 
acter of Percy Carleton.” 

‘ As for the glow of his countenance, you speak of so enthu- 
siastically, Alice, I like the glow of his gold far better; and 
the most noble qualities of mind and heart fall in the shadow 
of those noble lands that border on the glorious Hudson.”’ 

“ Dear Bell,” replied Alice, putting her white arms around 
her sister’s neck, ‘‘ do not so value such trifles. I fear, to your 
sorrow, you will one day learn how little of real happiness 
they produce. I should prize the acquaintance of Mr. Carleton 
no less, did I know him to be penniless.” 

‘* And I am quite sure,” returned the haughty girl, “he would 
rapidly sink in my estimation. Alice, your philosophy is not 
sound; at least, ’tis not the kind for me. I only judge as the 
world does. You know, as well as I, man’s worth is measured, 
not by his heart, but by his purse. I merely strive to rise to 
the recognized standard.” 

“Q, Bell, Bell, you are — you must be wrong! The world 
is not all evil; that is the judgment of the few, not of the mass 
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— the few, who rather remain below the clouds, than soar 
above, without the golden weight that enthralls them. But, 
sister mine, if you do not feel you can deny yourself this 
pleasure, will you assist me in carrying out my plan of remain- 
ing at home? Father will leave, you know, to-morrow morn, 
for the city, before the time appointed for our departure, and 
need know nothing of my decision till it is too late ; and then, I 
trust, I can reconcile him,” said the sweet girl, with a smile on 
her lips. ‘‘I have not a desire to go now, as circumstances 
are,” she continued, with a sigh; ‘‘and shall be far happier, 
notwithstanding father’s opinion, in doing what I believe to 
be my duty. For yourself, you will be your own judge.” 

‘Of course I will,” answered Bell, haugltily ; ‘and, allow 
me to say, you are a foolish girl, forever to thrust that hideous 
monster, duty, as a barrier to a thousand innocent pleasures. 
Thank Heaven, my moral perceptions are not so acute as to 
render myself and all others miserable. But I am willing to 
assist you, all I am able, if you persist in your determination,” 
she continued, more mildly, as she saw a tear glisten in the 
soft eyes that were gazing at her so steadily. 

As they returned to the house, the heart of Alice Lee was as 
calm and pure as the water-lily reposing on the unruffled 
bosom of the lake, conscious she was walking in the right path 
— the path of rectitude; while Bell was harassed by conflict- 
ing emotions, in which selfishness and vanity were crushing 
the feeble strivings of her better nature. 

How little did either imagine that the ear of Percy Carle- 
ton had heard all! In the shadowy glade, ’neath the thick 
foliage of an overhanging oak, he was there before them, and 
was about to join their company, as they seated themselves on 
the grass, when he heard. his name mingled in their conversa- 
tion. ‘Therefore modesty forbade his appearing, and he was 
obliged to remain an unwilling, but interested, listener, as he 
could not escape unseen. 

When he heard the impassioned tones of Alice, his soul was 
filled with delight; for, though he had admired her as a most 
lovely girl, he had never before confessed to himself how dear 
she was becoming. But the thought that perchance he was 
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beloved by her, and for himself alone, revealed the depths. of 
his own feelings; and, as he listened to their retreating foot- 
steps, a thousand golden pictures floated through his brain, in 
which the sweet face of Alice was most conspicuous. 

When Mr. Elliott bade farewell to his daughters, on the en- 
suing morning, the face of Alice was flushed with the thought 
that she was deceiving her father, and for the first time. Yet 
she doubted not his forgiveness, could he read all her heart, 
and returned his embrace with the truest affection. 

When the carriage arrived for their departure, the good aunt 
was completely astonished at the determination of Alice; but, 
with her accustomed indulgence, had but little to say in 
opposition. 

As twilight approached, the time for her father’s return from 
the city, Alice, after extorting a promise from her aunt to keep 
her secret, took her way, through the softly-whispering woods, 
to old Nancy’s cottage. It was nearly dark when she ap- 
proached the humble dwelling; and she felt sad, as she glided 
up the little path between the lilacs, to think she could do so 
little to alleviate the grief of her beloved father’s faithful old 
nurse. 

As she lifted the latch, a sight met her vision which brought 
tears to her own eyes. The aged woman sat with her open 
Bible before her, but her eyes were lifted to heaven, with a 
holy look of trust and confidence on her wrinkled features, 
while tears were raining down her cheeks. 

“*Q, don’t distress yourself so, dear mother!” cried Alice, 
as she dropped on her knees beside her. ‘ Trust in God; he 
will do all things well.” 

The old woman looked down on the beautiful creature be- 
fore her, while a smile gathered on her withered lips; and, 
placing her hands on the head of the kneeling girl, she said, 
“God bless you, Miss Alice!. My tears are not tears of grief, 
but of thankfulness. Though I was ready to faint, and dis- 
trust his goodness, last night, when poor Jamie’s letter came, 
it looked so dark, yet God has given me light, and almost like 
a miracle, too; and I believe he will still bless me, and restore 
my boy to my poor old heart.” 
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She then related to the astonished Alice, how there came to 
her humble home, the preceding night, just before she extin- 
guished her little light, one, she knew not, who gave her a 
package, filled with money, with a note, saying, if she needed 
more, she had but to address, through the post-office, to the 
subscribed initials. ‘There was no mention of the object for 
which she needed it; but it was evident, by the amount, that 
the donor knew her need. 

Who could it be? for she was sure she had told her trouble 
to no person but Mr. Elliott, before this relief came. She, in 
her simple piety, -was ready to attribute it to the direct inter- 
position of Providence; but Alice, though as prone to see the 
hand of God in the occurrence, was not satisfied to cast aside 
all human agency. Yet she could not fathom it; and she 
became so deeply absorbed in the subject, as she retraced her 
way through the green lanes that wound through the moonlit 
woods, that she heard not the approaching footsteps, and not 
till she saw a shadow beside her own, did she start from her 
revery. On raising her eyes’ she was surprised to meet those 
of Percy Carleton. ‘‘ Mr. Carleton,’”’ exclaimed she, recovering 
herself, “I am truly astonished, supposing you far on your 
way to Niagara.” 

* And have I not reason, also, for surprise, as I believe you 
was to be of the party,” said he, as he offered her his arm. 

“I did intend to go,” she replied; ‘but circumstances frus- 
trated my plans.”’ 

** You have courage to walk so far alone, so late. Are you 
never timid?” said he, as he looked tenderly on the graceful 
and fragile form beside him. 

‘Never, here; for I go so often to Nurse Grey’s, and at all 
hours, I never feel fear.”’ 

“Have you been ¢here!”’ he said, and there was something 
in his tone that made Alice involuntarily to look up. He 
looked disconcerted for an instant, but calmly continued, ‘Is 
she more reconciled to her ” He paused. In his confu- 
sion he was betraying himself still more. He looked at Alice. 
There was a light in her eyes, as if she was beginning to 
fathom a mystery. 
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He paused beneath the drooping branches of a beautiful elm, 
and, taking her hand, said, ‘‘ Miss Lee — Alice, will you rest 
here a few minutes, and allow me to explain myself? You 
see, Il am a novice in deception. You have guessed half; ’t is 
better [ should tell you all.” 

And there, with the interlacing boughs above them, through 
which the moon dropped a shower of light, he told her all; 
softening the language of Bell, in his own inimitable way, till 
it seemed to lose half its harshness; but dwelling enthusias- 
tically on her own words, those words that had inspired him 
with such a sweet hope. Nor was he satisfied till he had 
wrung from her lips that confession he so longed to hear, but 
which she had forbidden her own heart to recognize. 

Mr. Elliott was quite ready to forgive Alice her disobedience 
and deception, when Perey Carleton pleaded so eloquently for 
her and himself, also, in the library that night, and laughingly 
remarked, ‘it would be of no avail to refuse his. wishes, as 
Alice proverbially had her own way, and of course she would 


in a matter so nearly concerning her happiness.” 

Poor Bell, while Alice was receiving the reward of her 
integrity, was writing desperately to her sister; deploring the 
fatality that kept Perey Carleton at home, and upbraiding 
herself for her selfishness and unkindness! Yet she little 
dreamed of the chagrin and grief that overcame her when she 
learned all. 


It was a severe but salutary lesson for the haughty girl; 
and when, at the expiration of two years, she was led to the 
altar by a penniless, but most estimable man, one who had 
won her heart by his own intrinsic worth; she wrote Alice, 
now mistress of a noble mansion on the Hudson, she had 
learned to her joy, not sorrow, that wealth has little part with 
true happiness. 


Ir is far easier to detect error than to discover truth. The 
one lies on the surface, and can easily be discerned ; the other 
lies deeply hidden, and few are able to find it. 
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A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
“ Ora, mater, ora.” 
BY E. & D. 


Canto V. 


Wuar tales are told of him whose name is dear 
To every lover of his country’s cause ! 
What truth and virtue in his life appear ! 
What love of country — reverence for her laws! 
What noble courage ! wisdom how mature ! 
What self-control ! what power o’er other mind ! 
What daring deeds ! what firmness to endure ! 
What trast in God! what love for all mankind ! 


A noble mother reared that noble youth, 
Taught him obedience to parental laws ; 

Taught him that love of virtue and of truth, 
That love of justice, zeal in freedom’s cause, 

That self-control which gives controlling power, 


That faith in Him who is forever nigh, 
Which gives true courage in the direst hour, 
Patience to bear, and strength to do or die. 


So, ‘* Father of his country ’”’ he became, 
Honored at home, and in the lands afar ; 
And whereso’er is told the brave man’s fame, 
Her name is heard who such a son did bear : 
And when our nation’s grateful hymn we raise, 
For that fair name on history’s page unstained, 
We give the mother too her meed of praise, 
Who for our country’s need our hero trained. 


Canto VI. 


On polar and on tropic seas, 
On fair or desert isles ; 
In frozen regions of the north, 
In lands where summer smiles ; 


In cities of the ancient world, 
In many @ brave old town ; 
On battle-fields of glory past, 
On streams of old renown ; 


Among the classic works of art 
That fill the lands of song ; 
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In ways where lonely travellers go, 
In streets where thousands throng ; 


Among the New World’s wastes and wilds, 
Its forests grand and old ; 

In mines where men make eager search, 
For shining gems and gold ; 


Among the tribes of savage men, 
Where cruel deeds are done ; 

Among the polished Eastern lands — 
In all lands ’neath the sun ; 


*Where’er the need of daily bread 
Hath driven men to go ; 
Where’er the tides of wealth and trade 
Have had their ebb and flow ; 


Where love of nature or of art, 
Or search of classic lore, 

Or hope of saving souls, have led 
Men from their native shore ; 


From Christian lands have men gone forth, 
Of every name and age ; 

Hopeful, impetuous, polished youth, 
The Christian and the sage. 


And some are found in every clime 
For whom a mother’s prayer 

Goes with the morning zephyr up, 
And on the evening air. 


And some of these to those far lands 
Will bear a light divine ; 

Whose rays will gleam in palace halle, 
And penetrate the mine ; 


Will light the dim old forest up, 
And make the ocean bright ; 

And from the fairest climes of earth 
Will banish pagan night ; 


Until the songs of men redeemed 
From every land shall rise, 

And with their hallelujahs join 
The chorus of the skies. 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH POOR AND 
THE POOR RICH. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tuoven soon released from her close confinement by the 
convalescence of her guardian, yet the months which followed 
proved wearisome to Miss Mowbrey, in consequence of his ex- 
treme irritability, and a certain foreboding of evil to herself or 
her absent friend, which she could neither account for, nor 
throw off. Perhaps the latter was in part owing to the fact 
that-in Mr. Hanley’s letters, received after her return to New 
York, he had spoken less confidently of being able to return 
before New-Year, or even at that time, in consequence of the 
dangerous illness of one of their firm. But he urged her to 
make all necessary preparations for the event which he hoped 
she would condescend should take place within a few days 
after his arrival; and, if she could find a house in a desirable 
location, to secure it at once. He told her that for her sake he 
already loved the little girl who had proved such a comfort to 
her, and longed for the time when he could share both in her 
care of the child, and in the return of her grateful affection. 

As the time drew near when he might be expected, Florence, 
though with a heavy weight upon her spirits, applied to her 
guardian for the necessary funds with which to make her 
simple preparations. His manner of acceding to her wishes 
caused her not only astonishment, but indignation. 

‘Just what I expected,’”’ he muttered, impatiently, “at a 
time when money is worth two per cent. a mouth, to be called 
pon to spend it for foolish decorations. I heartily wish I had 
never accepted the arduous trust of guardian.” 

‘You will soon be free from it,’ answered Florence, trying 
to restrain her temper, and to speak calmly. ‘‘ Mr. Hanley 
will relieve you from all embarrassment on my account.” 
And, taking a check which he had reluctantly filled out, she 

18 
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withdrew hastily to her own room. It was some time before 
she recovered her equanimity. In vain she reasoned with her- 
self that Mr. Buckingham intended only to express his interest 
in the profitable investment of her property, that he might 
account satisfactorily to her friends for his stewardship. In 
vain, also, she called to mind the fact that his irritability was 
produced by his recent illness; his words had been so abrupt, 
and his manner so unkind, that she could not restrain her 
tears, while her whole feelings were concentrated into one 
longing desire that her dearest friend would return, and take 
her away from such exposures. 

In the midst of her sorrow, she found inexpressible comfort 
in the sympathy and affection of Agnes, who seemed to com- 
prehend and enter into all her grief. Indeed, the situation of 
the child was far from pleasant. Since her return from the 
country, Mrs. Buckingham had openly expressed her annoy- 
ance at her presence, and Lily was not backward in imitating 
her example. Louis, as usual, took her part when present ; 
but he was seldom at home; and, when Florence remonstrated 
with him upon his evil courses, he told her he thought any 
young man excusable in trying to find comfort elsewhere 
when there was none at home. Mrs. Buckingham on all 
occasions poured out to her niece complaints of her husband’s 
conduct, the unaccountable change which had taken place in 
his disposition, and her belief that the family were going to 
ruin. ‘I would far rather live in a cottage on one meal a 
day,’ she said, enthusiastically, ‘‘and dwell in peace, than be 


subjected to such trials as at present.” 
‘* Your sincerity may be put to the test, madam, sooner than 


”” replied her husband, entering the room. 


Both his wife and his ward urged him to explain his mys- 
terious speech; but he only said, ‘You will know soon 


you imagine, 


enough.” 

Florence looked back one year, and could hardly compre- 
hend that in so short a time such a change had taken place 
in this once happy family. ‘Then her uncle, though a worldly 
man, was courteous and kind, while his wife prided herself 
upon making her guest comfortable and happy. Louis, whom 
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she had loved from a boy, was disrespectful to his parents, and 
impatient even at her kindly-expressed reproofs, while in Lily 
the seeds of vanity and self-will, which had been so diligently 
planted in her tender mind, had taken deep root, and now 
yielded an abundant harvest. When she went to church she 
occupied herself wholly in watching the dress and affectedly 
assuming the manners of those she thought sufficiently fash- 
ionable to be worthy of imitation, and on her return accurately 
described the apparel of those who sat within her notice; so 
that on one occasion her mother remarked, with an air of 
triumph, ‘I believe Lily observes the toilet of those around 
her as minutely as I do.” After the departure of visitors the 
conversation between mother and daughter was wholly upon 
their dress; and no parent was ever more desirous of restrain- 
ing a child from improper remarks upon the appearance of her 
associates than this thoughtless mother to cultivate so injurious 
a habit in her child. For instance, one morning a lady called 
with her daughter to endeavor to interest Mrs. Buckingham in 
some charitable object; and no sooner were they out of hear- 
ing than the lady said, “‘ Lily, did you notice Mrs. Harper’s 
dress?” 

“Yes, mamma. It was horridly old-fashioned; and how 
ugly her daughter looked in that brown merino, and plain lace 
collar!” 

“She was awkward, too, and blushed like a school-gix 
when I addressed her. Ido believe that you, Lily, young as 
you are, could appear with more confidence and ease than 
she did.” 


‘* Never fear for me, mamma,” urged the child, approaching a 
mirror, and making an affected courtesy, “I’ve had a good 
chance to see elegant manners, and I ought by this time to 
know how to enter a room. O, I long for the time when I 
shall go to balls and parties as you do. I intend to have a 
great many admirers; but I won’t get married — husbands 
are so cross.” 


“Well, Lily,” replied Mrs. Buckingham, with a smile, at 
the implied compliment to herself, “1 acknowledge you have 
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had a good opportunity to learn, and I hope you’ll do justice 
to my teaching.” 

‘Lhe child of six years old daintily caught up one corner of 
her embroidered silk dress, and began to pirouette around the 
room in the most approved style, when her manceuvres were 
cut short by the entrance of visitors. 

On New-Year’s day poor Florence received a letter which 
converted her misgiving and fears of coming evil into a cer- 
tainty. Mr. Hanley wrote that his partner had died, and that 
he was constrained, though with the greatest reluctance, to 
remain for another year, and perhaps to go to Calcutta. 
‘Though every line was expressive of the keen disappointment 
which he experienced, yet he urged upon her to be cheerful, 
and bear up under this prolonged separation. He also advised 
her to leave the city, and pass the time with her aged relation 
in S——. Nothing, he added, but the extreme unhealthiness of 
the climate of India to a stranger prevented him from asking 
her and Agnes to accompany him. 


Florence was at first almost stupefied with grief, while her 
young companion sat at her feet pressing her hand, and bath- 
ing it in tears. ‘There was something so touching in this silent 
sympathy that Florence was deeply moved, and exclaimed, as 
she caught the child in her arms, ‘‘O, God, forgive me for 
murmuring at thy will, and help me to be grateful for this 
treasure !”’ 


Poor girl! she needed to fortify her heart, for greater trials 
than any she had ever experienced were in store for her. 

On her guardian, the intelligence of the prolonged absence 
of her lover produced emotions of joy which he found Jit diffi- 
cult to conceal. He retired at once to his own apartment, 
where he could give vent to his pleasure; and, locking the 
door, commenced a vigorous walk across the room. ‘It really 
seems,” he soliloquized, ‘“‘as if Heaven favored my plan. 
Hanley away, I shall have no difficulty in appropriating as 
much of her property as will relieve me of my embarrassment. 
In the mean time, I will reduce my expenses, and live so pru- 
dently, that, before he returns, I shall make it all right again. 
Then there are ten chances to one that he never will return, 
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and—” here he fell into a reverie. He asked himself whether 
in such a case he should return the whole, or only a part of 
the borrowed funds, which by a train of sophistry he had per- 
suaded himself it was really his duty to use in order to save 


himself and family from ruin. 


The relief which this decision afforded-him was manifested 
for a time by a return of his former cheerfulness, and indul- 
gence to the wishes of his wife and daughter. He even con- 
sented to a favorite project of his wife to havea fancy ball, 
which by its splendor should establish her right to the place 
she held as leader of the ton; and his ward, who would by no 
means consent to mingle in such scenes, took the opportunity 
to return toS 





Here she set herself vigorously at work 
superintending the education of Agnes, and seeking objects of 
charity to employ her time and attention until she heard from. 
Mr. Hanley; for she had written him at once that it was her 
wish to join him in India, which she could do with propriety, 
as her father still resided in Calcutta. 

When disposed to repine, she called to mind the mercies 
she still enjoyed, and how much her éondition was to be pre- 
ferred to that of her city friends. She had an Almighty arm 
upon which she could lean in her trouble, while they were 
without support. She was glad, also, to remove her young 
charge from the influence of Lily, from whose constant com- 
panionship she feared much evil. 

She communicated to her aunt in S—— her intention to go 
abroad as soon as she heard from Mr. Hanley, and, after ex- 
plaining her motives, received her approval. She then imparted 
the same to her guardian, but received in return his positive 
refusal to sanction her wild scheme, and that he should deem 
it his duty as her guardian to withhold the funds necessary for 
such a purpose. By the same mail she received also a letter 
from his wife, complaining that he had returned to his old 
habits, that he was even worse than before, and that Louis 
was the trial of her life; that his extravagance exceeded all 
bounds, and his last demand for money had caused an open 
rupture between him and his father, who had declared that if 
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Louis did not mend his ways, he would bind him out to a 
trade, or send him to sea. 

The singular conduct of her guardian gave Florence great 

anxiety. She could hardly persuade herself that he would 
really thwart her dearest wishes, or what could be his motive 
for such a course. ,She longed for some friend who could 
advise her, and at length determined to apply to Mr. Vanlen- 
nep, who, though comparatively a stranger, had proved him- 
self a true and sympathizing friend. A few hours after this 
decision found her sharing the hospitalities of Beech Grove. 
When the friendly welcome had been extended and received, 
the host remarked that his guests had of late been quite the 
subject of conversation in the village near which they re- 
sided. 
_ As Florence expressed much curiosity to know the subject 
of the gossip, Mr. Vanlennep continued: “In my walks to 
and from the village, I several times met a man who seemed 
to be watching my house and grounds, and at length I found 
that he followed me home. He was a short, stout man, with 
faded yellowish hair, red whiskers, and a sinister cast of coun- 
tenance. Certainly his looks did not prepossess me so much 
as to desire to cultivate his acquaintance. But the reluctance 
was all on my side, for he dogged my footsteps, and gave me 
no peace until I spoke to him. When I had answered a few 
questions, which he put with much cunning, he seemed satis- 
fied, abruptly left me, and the next day I heard he had left 
town. My wife was much amused at his inquiries, and vexed 
that I did not ascertain his object in making them.” 

‘‘'Yes,”’ added Mrs. Vanlennep, with a laugh, ‘I have 
tried in vain to imagine his reasons for asking whether I were 
the first or second wife; whether I was a widow before I was 
married; how many children we had; how many years we 
had lived on this place; and who was the previous owner. 
I questioned Mr. Vanlennep whether he had any rich relative 
who would be likely to make us his heirs, thinking this man 
meant to cheat us out of our rich legacy.” 

‘‘ But I don’t see,” remarked Miss Mowbrey, ‘‘ how Agnes or 
] am involved. Willa portion of the property fall to us? If 
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so, it would be convenient to receive it now, as it would 
relieve me at once from my embarrassment.”’ 

‘‘T forgot to tell you,” resumed the host, ‘ that though he 
said nothing to me, he asked the landlord of the inn if a young 
lady by the name of Mowbrey didn’t reside at Beech Grove 
part of the year, and whether you were intending to adopt the 
child you had befriended. Of course, the landlord knew noth- 
ing at all about the matter, and he told him so.” 

‘Did the man wear ear-rings?’’ asked Agnes, quickly, 
‘great round ones?” 

‘* Yes, he did.” 

“Then it’s my uncle Sandy!” she exclaimed, with a deep 
sigh. 

The eyes of all the group were turned upon the child, whose 
cheeks were flushed with excitement, while her large, brilliant 
eyes were dilated with fear. 

“T am afraid you will never see him again, for he has gone 
to sea, on a long voyage. One of our townsmen saw him upon 
the wharf just as he was going on board the ship.” 

‘‘T heartily wish him a good voyage and a long one,” said 
Florence, entirely relieved of all her apprehensions. ‘ For 
what port did he sail ?” 

‘*Q! he went out in a whale-ship.”’ 

‘Then, Agnes, we shall not be likely to meet with him in 
Calcutta.”” Begging her friends to excuse her while she ac- 
companied her little girl to bed, Florence then unfolded her 
plan, and begged the advice of her friends. 

Two days after, when she returned to S——, she had con- 
cluded to abide their decision, which was, to wait until she had 
received an answer to her letter, informing Mr. Hanley of her 
desire to join him, since he might not find it necessary to re- 
main abroad; but if his business required his personal atten- 
tion there for two or three years, to go to him at once. She 
also accepted an invitation from this lovely Christian pair to 
pass most of the summer at their delightful abode. 

The winter months passed quickly in the midst of her pleas- 
ing duties. Florence gave herself no time for repining, but 
entered with zeal into all the measures of her pastor for the 
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improvement of the quiet village. Then, by her untiring en- 
ergy at home, she soon rendered herself almost indispensable to 
the comfort of her aged aunt, and at the same time acquired 
knowledge of domestic concerns which was afterward of in- 
valuable use to her. 

Agnes, too, improved rapidly. In the months passed in the 
country she had added several inches to her height, and it 
would have been difficult to recognize, in the tall, blooming 
girl of eight years, the bending form, and wan, sallow coun- 
tenance of the little Aggy, when first introduced to her. 

In the mean time, what had become of the family of Mr. 
Buckingham? During the spring and summer, Florence re- 
ceived occasional letters from her aunt; but they were usually 
filled with lamentation and complaints, varied with accounts 
of gay balls which she had attended, and at which she had 
shone as the particular star; and on one occasion a little slip 
was cut from a daily paper, giving a description of the dress 
and appearance of the elegant Mrs. B , at Almacks. 

In the summer, she heard of them as among the most gay 
and fashionable of the company assembled at Saratoga; and 
the friend who met her there told Florence Mrs. Buckingham 
had never seemed so irresistibly fascinating, or in such fine 
spirits, as at present; while her lovely daughter bids fair to be 
as brilliant and charming a character as her mother. She 
already has scores of admirers among the heartless youth at 
the United States; whose hearts she keeps in a most delightful 
state of excitement by her alternate coyness and coquetry. 
‘As for Mr. Buckingham,” added the lady, her voice falling 
to a whisper, ‘“‘rumor does not speak very favorably, of his 
habits. He is certainly much changed for the worse; his 
manners are abrupt, and he falls, even in company, into such 
moods of abstraction that nothing can arouse him. I have 
heard that he has lost large sums at the gaming-table.”’ 


Miss Mowbrey sighed, as she feared this report was too 
true. If so, it gave her a key to much which had been a mys- 
tery to her for the past two years; and for the first time the 
idea that he was not a suitable person to have the care of her 
property flashed through her mind. 
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A few days after meeting the friend of Mrs. Buckingham, 
Florence received the following note from her aunt: 


* United States Hotel, Saratoga. 

‘‘ Dean Fiorence,—I believe my heart would break if I 
could not unburden it to you. Mrs. H reported to me the 
account she gave you of me; but, believe me, Florence, when 
[ say that my smiles are put on to hide an aching heart, my 
gayety is all assumed; for, among this vast throng from every 
state in the Union, there is not one poor wretch so miserable as 
your Aunt Buckingham. Yes, it is so; for (I hardly dare con- 
fess it to you) I am in daily fear of my life. I honestly believe 
my husband is insane, or else his pecuniary embarrassments 
have driven him to the verge of distraction. Last night, at a 
late hour, I left the brilliantly-lighted hall, and retired to my 
own apartment. I found my husband almost in a frenzy at a 
casual remark made by a gentleman at table concerning the 
trustees of some savings bank, that these men were as much 
to blame for their improper investment of the funds they held 
in trust, as any individual guardian would be who should 
prove unfaithful, not taking judicious care of the property of 
his ward. I tried to convince him that the gentleman could 
have intended no personal application to any one present; but 
he was furious. And at last I, too, grew angry, and said, ‘I 
shall think there is some reason why you apply this to your- 
self, if —’ 

‘‘ He flew across the room, and hissed out, ‘Madam, take 
care what you say!’ I was so frightened my heart actually 
stood still; but in an instant I recovered myself sufficiently to 
run into Lily’s bed-room, which is within ours, and lock the 
door. What shall Il, what canI do? I cannot stay here. I 
dare not go home to be alone with him. You always had 
some influence with your guardian. Will you not accompany 
us to New York? O, Florence, how I envy you! In the 
midst of trials, you are always happy. How many times has 
your remark when we parted occurred to me! I said if | were 
you, [ should sink under such tidings as you had just received 
from Mr. Hanley. You answered, ‘I know that a friend, and 
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not an enemy, orders my path, and that he doeth all things 
well.’ J have no divine friend. I have never songht one; 
and now I must bear up as best I can. O, how mistaken are 
those who envy me my riches and station in society! I feel to- 
day, as I have never before felt, my own poverty, and need of 
help. “ Your wretched friend, Anna Buckineuam.”’ 


Miss Mowbrey at once decided that it was her duty to com- 
ply with the, wish of her aunt, and return to New York. With 
the promptness which was a part of her character, she wrote 
to Mrs. Buckingham, announcing her determination ; but was 
providentially detained in § , by the sudden illness of 
Agnes. Ina few days, however, the child had so far recov- 
ered that she took the day-boat from Albany, reached New 
York city at dark, and, having procured a hack, drove to C— 
street, where an awful scene awaited her. 


TOLERATION. 

Wuen Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man, stooping 
and leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming 
towards him, who was a hundred years of age. He received 
him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused him to 
sit down ; but, observing that the old man eat, and prayed uot, 
nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he 
did not worship the God of heaven. The old man told him, 
that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other 


God. At which answer Abraham grew so zealously angry, 


that he thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to 
all the evils of the night, and unguarded condition. When the 
old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and asked him 
where the stranger was. He replied, “I thrust him away be- 
eause he did not worship thee”? God answered him, “I have 
suffered him these hundred years, although he dishonored me ; 
and couldst thou not endure him one night, when he gave 
thee no trouble?” Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched 
lim back again, and gave him hospitable entertainment and 
wise instruction. 
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EARLY ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD. 


BY REV. E. PORTER DYER. 
\ 


Parents often err egregiously in the nurture of their chil- 
dren. ‘The anxious mother is most sedulously attentive to the 
physical wants and necessities of her darling babe. Not a 
cry can escape its little curled lip but all her maternal sym- 
pathies are tenderly moved, and all her natural love and skill 
are instantly directed to seek out the cause of its suffering, and 
alleviate its distress. 

The same fond interest is manifested in developing its won- 
derful baby-powers of speech and locomotion. With what 
assiduity and patience is its little tongue taught to syllable the 
dear name of mother, and its little feet trained to totter, from 
one pair of outstretched hands to another! And, as the child 
grows, and its mind gains strength, and its tongue full and 
free utterance, the appliances of education are resorted ‘to, 
to develop and invigorate the mental powers still more. As 
soon as the child has learned to read pretty fluently, picture- 
books and story-books, often of the most questionable char- 
acter, or rather of unquestionably bad character and influence, 
are furnished without stint, and perhaps without a thought, on 
the part of doting parents, of any evil influence which can 
result from books prepared and published expressly for the 
nursery. But how often do such books make impressions last- 
ing as life; and how often are those impressions false to nature 
and pernicious in their results! ‘Take, for example, the story 
of Cinderella, or of Bluebeard, or of Little Red Riding-hood, 
or hundreds of others which unscrupulous publishers hesitate 
not to furnish, at least till the supply equals the demand; and 
how do they excite the fancy and poison the imagination for- 
ever! How tame is truth compared with fiction, ever after a 
taste for such reading is formed! Some parents seem to me to 
err exceedingly in this regard. They practically repudiate the 
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doctrine of total depravity, and proceed to foster innate evil, 
rather than to eradicate or restrain it. 

Now, when we take into consideration that every child has a 
moral and religious nature, which is susceptible of early cul- 
ture, that God requires that nature to be developed and trained 
up for him, it would seem that parents cannot be too early or 
too constant in their efforts to predccupy the mind and heart of 
the infant immortal with the great idea of its relationship to 
God as a Father, and its dependence upon and accountability 
to him. 

It would, doubtless, surprise one familiar with the religious 
instinct in little children, to mark at how early a period they 
can be taught something of the knowledge of God, and of the 
goodness he bestows upon them, and the duties they owe to 
him. For imparting or neglecting to impart early religious 
instruction, the mother, I apprehend, is chiefly responsible. It 
is just as proper for her to sing to her babe a Christian lulla- 
by, ‘‘ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber,” as to sing non- 
sensical nursery rhymes. And of all persons, the’ mother 
ought to be deeply impressed with the solemn truth of the 
poet, 

‘* Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.’’ 


But, alas! how few are the Hannahs of our day, and con- 
sequently how rare are the Samuels! Here and there a Lois 
and a Eunice have given to the church of God a Timothy. 
And maternal piety and fidelity have given a heavenly direc- 
tion to the tender thoughts of a Philip Doddridge from the 
Dutch tiles of the chimney-corner. And we cannot be mis- 
taken when we say, it is a deplorable error in parents, when 
they neglect the moral powers of the children in the tenderest 
years of their probation. 

But the responsibility rests not alone with the mother. 
The father soon, very soon, comes in for a large share. He 
may do much by precept, and even more by example, as his 
sons and daughters grow up around him, to give a wholesome 
direction to their recreation and their early reading. He may 
show them the effect of pernicious books, and warn them by 
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evil examples, to ‘‘go not in the way of evil men.” But set 
their hearts in life’s early morning to know God, “ whom to 
know aright is life eternal; ’’ and thus, before they are greatly 
exposed to evil influences from without, they may receive im- 
pressions for good that no after years of iniquity and sin can 
wholly efface. 












FAMILY WORSHIP. 
BY REV. E. Pe DYER. 


Benoxp the reverend sire with hoary hair, 

The open Bible on his bended knee ; 
His household, gathered, wait for morning prayer, 
Their husband, father, high priest, is he. 





His spectacles adjusted, hark ! he reads, 
And comments briefly on the Holy Word ; 

Then, kneeling all, before the Lord he pleads, 

As ancient patriarchs once besought the Lord. 






His thoughts are lifted to the eternal throne, 
His heart draws near the sacred mercy-seat, 

He holds communion with the Lord alone, 

And finds his fellowship exceeding sweet. 


He prays for Jew and Gentile, bond and free, 

For fatherless, the widows, and the poor, 
And those whose home is on the stormy sea, 
And those who soon will reach the eternal shore. 


Thy kingdom come, thy will be done,’’ he cries, 
** In this our world as in the world above ; 
O, make thy chosen people truly wise 
To love the Saviour with adoring love ! 






And let the wondrous knowledge of thy name 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore be spread, 
Till all the earth shall love the Lord who came 
To bleed and die in man the sinner’s stead.’” 






The prayer is ended, and the song of praise, 
From lips attuned, mounts upward to the skies ; 

And God, thus honored, his rich grace displays, 

And deigns to accept the morning sacrifice. 
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BY C. KIMBALL. 


A younc man, while preparing for the ministry at the 
Theological Seminary in Andover, in the Sabbath-school of 
the South Parish had the charge of a class of youth from 
fifteen to seventeen years of age. He soon became interested 
for their spiritual welfare, and labored with some degree of 
fidelity to win them to Christ. On the Sabbath he met his 
class with a smile, and they smiled, also, and gave him a 
hearty welcome. So far as practicable he visited them at 
their homes, and endeavored to impress upon the parents, as 
well as their children, the importance of personal religion. At 
length, one of his class, a lovely youth, sickened and died ; 
but it was hoped he died a Christian, and went to heaven. 

Another fine lad, about fifteen, was one day looking out on 
his neighbor’s pear-tree. Seeing it loaded with precious fruit, 
mellowing in the sunlight, he earnestly longed for some of the 
rich pears. He remembered it was written in the Bible, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’’ and his Sabbath-school teacher had given him 
similar instruction. Knowing that his neighbor was a pious 
man, and both kind and generous, Levi went to him honestly, 
and asked if he might have a few of his pears to eat. The 
good man readily gave him permission; and Levi, animated 
by the prospect of obtaining them, climbed up into the tree, 
aud, stepping out upon a limb a little too far, it suddenly 
broke, let him fall to the ground, and broke his leg. The poor 
helpless boy cried for assistance. His friends soon came to 
his relief. ‘Send for my Sabbath-school teacher!’ exclaimed 
Levi; ‘‘send for my Sabbath-school teacher!” He felt that 
his teacher was one of his best friends. The afflicted boy was 
carried to his home, and a physician sent for, who set his leg, 
and he was then laid in bed, where he had the prospect of 
remaining for at least thirty days. The sad event was soon 
communicated to his teacher, with Levi’s earnest request that 
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he would visit him. ‘The teacher soon found his way to the 
bedside of his suffering pupil, and sincerely sympathized with 
him in his affliction. Levi received him as usual with a 
smile; and, extending his hand to receive that of his friend, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ How glad I am that I was not stealing those 
pears! How badly I should now feel to reflect, in my pains, 
that I broke my leg while trying to get pears without leave!” 

Many a thought like this passed through Levi’s mind before 
his broken limb was restored to its ordinary strength. Happy, 
indeed, for him, that he was not subjected to the mortification 
of reflecting that his affliction overtook him in an act of steal- 
ing! His teacher had a fine opportunity to impress upon his 
mind the importance of being always upright in his conduct, 
of showing him how soon and how suddenly all his earthly 
blessings might be removed, and how desirable for him during 
that season of affliction, to secure for himself, by repentance 
and faith, an interest in Christ as his present joy, and future 
portion. 

Will Sabbath-school teachers, who may read the account of 
Levi, meet their pupils with the smile of kindness and affec- 
tion, treat them with great tenderness, instruct them with so 
much interest, fidelity, and holy zeal, that their scholars shall 
consider them their best friends; and, should they be over- 
taken by calamity, earnestly request an immediate and affec- 
tionate visit from them? Will they, if possible, visit them 
occasionally at their homes, pray for them earnestly and daily, 
and by every available means, labor unceasingly to win them 
to Christ? ‘* He that winneth souls is wise ;” and ‘‘ They that 
are wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars forever and 
ever.” 

Should any dear youth read this account of Levi, let him fol- 
low the example of that honest boy. You are young, but not 
too young to do right, to choose the good and refuse the evil ; 
not too young to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” Should you look upon the ripe, mellow 
fruit in a neighboring orchard, and be tempted to steal it, resist 
the temptation, and lift up a silent prayer to God for strength 
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to do right. Never take an apple, a peach, a pear, or plum, 
or any other fruit, without the owner's consent. Remember 
the eye of God is upon you. He sees not only your outward 
actions, but the secret desire and purpose of your heart; and 
for both of them will one day call you to give a solemn account. 


HOVEY’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


Tus is one of the best varieties of this delicious fruit. Our 
plate and account of it we take from its producer’s excel- 
lent Magazine of Horticulture. Under the most ordinary culti- 
vation, it produces a fine crop of large, handsome fruit. But 
it is absolutely necessary that the plants should be near some 
staminate variety, that the fertilization may be complete; other- 
wise, a very small crop will be the result. For this purpose 
we use only the Boston Pine, setting out alternate beds of 
each. ‘I'he vines are very vigorous, and perfectly hardy, form- 
ing numerous runners. ‘The leaves are large, leaflets roundish, 
generally convex, obtusely serrated; its surface is rather smooth, 
of a deep, brilliant, glossy green, and rarely spotted with brown; 
its petioles are short; leaf-stocks upright, medium length, mod- 
erately strong. Its flowers are rather small and very regular, 
with petals roundish, slightly imbricated and cupped; stamens 
very short and imperfect, deficient in anthers; calyx very 
small, finely divided and quite reflex; scapes, moderately 
strong, about the same length as the leaf-stalks, elevating the 
fruit from the ground, and peduncles rather long and slender. 
Each fertilized flower produces a perfect berry, of the size 
and form represented in the plate. Its fruit is very large, 
roundish ovate, slightly conical, of a dark, rich, shining red 
color, with dark, imbedded seeds, of scarlet, firm, nearly solid 
flesh, agreeably acid, exceedingly delicious, with highly fla- 
vored juice. It continues to bear during the whole strawberry 
season. 
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